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PREFACE 

Tirthavivecana-kanda is the eighth part of Laksmidhara’s 
great digest, and it is the second section o£ it to be published. 
The publication of later divisions of a nibandha before the 
earlier requires a word of explanation. Through the action of 
many causes, which can only be now surmised, the Krtya- 
Kalpataru has all but disappeared, and nowhere has a complete 
copy of it come to light. Libraries are fortunate which possess 
a part or two even in a transcript not over two centuries old. 

It has been the aim, in publishing it, to use all manuscripts of 
any section that may be discovered after assiduous search. 
Obvious difficulties exist in basing a book on a solitary manus- 
cript, even if its text is tolerably correct. In the case of the 
Krtya-Kalpataru, however, an andha-parampard of scribes, 
who transcribed from predecessors not better equipped, has 
resulted in texts which are far from satisfactory. In the case 
of some divisions valuable help in the preparation of a tolerable 
text comes from an unexpected quarter. gxtsk. nibandha 

of Laksmidhara was held in such respect by later writers that 
they made e.xtensive use of it, some going to the length of 
transferring to the pages of their own books, not only passages 
of the earlier m&oncfAff, but whole chapters, comprising 
quotations, reproduced in the same order as in the original, and 
comments and verbal interpretations. It may be said with 
justice that some of the later digests are but built on a central 
core supplied by Laksmidhara with overlayers made up of 
further quotations from sources which he had rejected. This 
is so for instance with Candesvara’s Grhastharatnakara in 
xthXion to Grhastha-Mndaoi tht Krtya-Kalpataru, the Dana- 
khanda of Hemadri’s Caturvarga-cinidmani and the Dana- 
Kaipataru, and Mitramisra’s Tlrthaprakdsa and the section on 
Tlrtha in the Krtya-Kalpataru now published. But for this 
help, and the accident of the discovery of a manuscript of the 
Tlrtha-kanda during a special visit that I made to the Library 
of the Btionsle Maharajas at Nagpur, and the acquisition of 
another manuscript 'of it for the Library of the Punjab 
■Umversity by Pandit R. A, ' Sastri (who brought tho fact to my 
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notice) its present publication might have been delayed. Two 
manuscripts of it known to exist in Mithila were not available, 
in spite of attempts to get them. 

The Tirtha section of the Kalpataru has some special 
claims to attention. It is apparently the first re-statement of 
the theory of Ttrtha-yatrd (pilgrimage), which had been dealt 
with unsystematically in epic and Puranic literature and was 
hardly noticed in the law books. Its inclusion in a Dharma- 
sastra-nibandha was an explicit assertion of the place of 
pilgrimage in the recognized scheme of Hindu life. By what 
it omitted, as much as by what it described, Tirtha-Kalpataru 
gave an authoritative decision on every matter on which 
practice, supposed to be grpunded on Puranic or Smrti 
authority, was justified. Illustrations of this will be found in 
the Introduction. Later writers on the subject merely expand- 
ed some of these points or aspects by scholastic discussions 
conducted with a parade of learning and logic. The enumera- 
tion of so many Tirthas, and especially about three hundred of 
them within the narrow confines of Benares, whose frontiers 
are defined by reference to the arc of the Ganges and the 
bounds of the two streams of the Varana and the Asi, might 
seem to make Laksmidhara an Indian Pausanias. But, the 
Greek was animated only by antiquarian feeling, and not by the 
pious motive to discover a mode of life in this existence, which 
will help in the struggle that might, otherwise last through 
innumerable incarnations and end at last the unending transit 
"from the womb to the tomb” and back again to the womb. 
Unlike the pilgrim-guides and Baedekers or Murrays produced 
nowadays, with administrative encouragement, for the manifest 
economic advantage that a country might gain from a developed 
tourist traffic, Hindu works on Tirtha dwelt even more upon 
the "inner” preparation for the pilgrimage than upon its 
externals. A proper understanding of the evolution of the 
theory of Tirtha is needed to dissipate the vulgar thaumaturgy, 
investing the waters of a Tirtha with a power of cleansing 
more than physical, irrespective of the mental and spiritual 
attitudes of pilgrims, upon which the professional priests at 
the great Tirthas and their touts, who waylay pilgrims 
hundreds of miles away, batten. 

It is this contribution of Laksmidhara and of the treatises 
modelled on his which it has been the aim of the Introduction 
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to explain and evaluate. The ascetic way of life on which the 
fruition of a pilgrimage depends (tntha-phala) is itself a 
spiritual preparation, which culminates in the ecstasy of the 
attainment of the tlrtha. The raptures of the pilgrim, who 
cries “Gahga, Gahga” through his toilsome march to the divine 
stream, and who humbles himself on his first sight of the 
river or a ksetra like Kasi and salutes it, are the marks of this 
feeling. It will be wrong to treat a work on Tlrtha, like 
Laksmidhara’s either as a priestly manual or as a mere pilgrim’s 
itinerary. The apparently dry discussions of ritual and of 
gradations of benefit springing from pilgrimage have a back- 
ground of philosophy, which is often missed. It is noteworthy 
that with the practical statesmanship to be expected of him, 
Laksmidhara brushes aside some of the more rigorous rules, 
such as those relating to compulsory tonsure, the use of 
vehicles, etc. Later writers, who are more scholiasts than 
statesmen, revel in discussions of the rites he will not stress. 

A consideration of tlrtha-vivecana before and after him 
shows the lines of the evolution of the Hindu theory of pilgri- 
mage, which it has been the attempt of the Introduction to 
make clear. The connection between fasts, the satisfaction of 
the manes, the concepts of sin, expiation and purification and 
the mental and physical cleanliness of the pilgrim have to be 
clarified. It has been attempted in the Introduction. The 
function of a modern editor of such a work is to correct the 
eliptical treatment of the nibandhas, which presume on an 
intimacy with the philosophic and religious back-ground of life, 
that is now rare. The difference between the ancient Hindu 
and the modern outlook may be most clearly seen in the attitude 
to death and suffering. The assumption that the doctrine of 
samsdra and karma have their roots in a belief in pre-destina- 
tion and the denial of human volition have been exposed in 
modern studies of Indian philosophy. It is because man is the 
architect of his own fortune, master of his destiny, that pilgri- 
mages are acceptable as means of grace. 

Death has no terrors for those who believe in the Hindu 
theory of survival of personality and karma. When one under- 
took a long and arduous pilgrimage, he went prepared for 
death. The attitude struck the imagination of Sir William 
Hunter, when he described with feeling and eloquence how, 
when the pilgrim enters the ferry over the river Vaitarani^ 
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which divides Bengal from the holy land of Utkala, sanctified 
by the residence of the Lord of the World (Jagannatha) at 
His city (Puri), the ferryman whispers into the ears of the 
pilgrim the manira, which associates the mundane stream with 
the stream of the other world, after which it is named, and 
which the disembodied souls have to cross. It is this spirit 
that makes the pilgrim “scorn delights and live laborious days” 
in the course of the tour, and continue the mode of life after his 
return home. It is this again which even to-day views with 
disapproval well-intentioned attempts, in the interests of public 
health, to discourage or prohibit festivals or gatherings of 
pilgrims at great tirthas and ksetras. When a pilgrim is 
recommended to find release by undertaking the journey from 
which he will not return [Mahaprasthana) or find a short-cut 
to release by drowning himself at a confluence of sacred 
streams, or by falling from a cliff at Araarakantaka, where is 
the meaning of trying to save his “life” (and prolong the 
suffering of endless re-birth) by putting obstacles in the way 
of his transit ? 

The provision of conveniences to pilgrims was therefore a 
pious duty. The Indian wayside is dotted with stands of stone 
on which the weary pilgrim may rest his load. It is punctuated 
with satras, tanks, and wells. The planting of shade-giving 
trees on the roads was mainly in the interest of pilgrims. Like 
the palmer in medieval Europe, the Indian pilgrim has been 
free to move through the lengtli and breadth of the wide conti- 
nent of India. The lives of Indian saints like Caitanya 
and Ramdas Samarth show how they wandered unhindered from 
shrine to shrine, from tlrtha to tlrtha. The greatest of South 
Indian kings, Kulottuhga Cola, won enduring fame by abolish- 
ing tolls throughout his dominions. His action captured 
imagination, and he is remembered as the Cola who did away 
with an obnoxious (and impious) exaction (Sungam tavirtta 
Solan). While administrative and economic justification of so 
beneficent a measure may be seen, it is necessary that its value 
to unhindered pilgrimage which it is the duty of the Hindu king 
to foster, should not be overlooked. Of all the unpopular 
measures of Muslim rule, the most obnoxious was the tax on 
pilgrims. The monk Kavindracarya won fame by procuring 
its suspension by Shahjahan {vide G.O.S., XVII, p. v). Its 
absence under the East India Company can be reckoned among 
the attractions of its rule. But for weakening religious senti- 
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merit, due to weakening faith, its successor, the modern pilgrim 
tax, on which municipalities in pilgrim centres thrive, would 
be quite as hateful. 

From the standpoint of the student of history, the study 
of Tirtha literature has many attractions. The history of holy 
places like Kasi, and the discovery of the dates of its shrines 
and monuments are obviously services to history. We can 
distinguish between ancient and spurious shrines, and between 
ancient and late works, claiming equal antiquity and authority. 
But, the value of the literature is greater in a respect not 
obvious. Pilgrimage contributed to the unification of Indian 
culture by the steady circulation of the moral elite in the 
population of the Indian continent. Kasi was the lodestone 
which drew South Indians to Hindusthan. Setu near 
Ramesvaram drew pilgrims from the north to the dike that 
Rama had built in the epic conflict to vindicate the honor of 
woman. The occupation of large areas that a pilgrim would 
have to traverse by rulers of an alien or hostile faith was only 
an unpleasant incident, which had to be faced by the pilgrim. 
Where political ambitions united or divided the country, 
pilgrimage wrought a unity based on religion, and a faith, in 
certain eternal verities. Long before wise statesmanship 
attempted or accomplished Indian unification, Akhand 
Hindusthin had sprung from the wanderings of pilgrims. It 
has been so with the Muslims also. The Haj, born of the 
genius of the Prophet, has united the Islamic world, not the 
Caliphate. 

From a social standpoint, pilgrimage is noteworthy for its 
levelling influence. Sex, color, civil condition, economic 
inequality, traditions of servitude, which made some classes 
untouchable, all disappeared in the presence of tlrtha-yatra. It 
was the means of “salvation for all.” 

It has been the aim of the editor to draw attention to 
some of these features, so that the wisdom of Laksmidhara in 
making it a cardinal section of his survey of Hindu duty 
may be properly appreciated. Tirtha literature has to be read 
with an eye on its background. 

It remains to acknowledge my obligations. More than in 
most of my writings, the labour of editing this book has 
devolved entirely on me. Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, m.a., ph.d., 
has helped me as usual with manuscripts which I needed. The 
. ' 'B 
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authorities of the Punjab University have to be thanked for 
the loan of a manuscript. The Hon’ble Mr. B. S. Niyogi, 
Judge of the Nagpur High Court, helped me to gain access to 
the library of the Bhonsle Maharajas from which I borrowed 
a set of six parts of the Krtya-Kalpataru, of vfhich Tlrtha- 
was one. I am indebted to Mr. E. S. Maclenaghen 
then Deputy Commissioner of Nagpur, for procuring me the 
loan of these manuscripts. 

Mr. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, m.a., l.t., Joint Editor, 
Bramavidya, Adyar, has as usual shared the drudgery of proof 
correction. Mr. R. Narayanaswami Aiyar, b.a., b.l., Proprie- 
tor of the Madras Law Journal Press, at which the book has 
been printed, has taken a personal interest in the work for 
which l am grateful, as thereby the difficulties of taking it 
through in these hard days have been overcome. 

Attention is invited to the appendices, in which the sacred 
places, rivers, etc., have been classified, and as far as possible 
identified. In the task of identification my obligation Nando- 
lal Dey’s Geographical Dictionary of India will be evident. 

Basavangudi, Bangalore, 

17th December, 1942. K. V. RANGASWAMI 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE AUTHOR 

The eighth book of Krtya-kalpataru is designated by its 
author Tlrtha-vivecana-kanda. The great digest 
is the oldest work of the type extant, and one of the earliest of 
the class. It is also one of the largest as well as the naost com- 
prehensive. It aims at being complete and self-contained, 
viewed as an exposition of current views on D karma, which 
would furnish guidance to kings in following its precepts them- 
selves and seeing that they were duly observed by their sub- 
jects. The voluminous character of the mbandha is due to its 
range and the growth of interpretation by the eleventh century. 
But it is not diffuse. What is said in a kdnda is rarely repro- 
duced in another. Laksmidhara aimed at brevity. “Of authori- 
ties,” he declares in one of the slokas of the exordium to the 
digest, “on an identical topic, a text is given in one place and 
another in a different context, as required by its purpose ; what 
is founded on correct knowledge is declared and what is based 
on ignorance, even if popular, is rejected ; ambiguities are clear- 
ed up, and only what is accepted by all authorities fully is 
stated ; and where controversy has been endless, Laksmidhara 
has given a decision.” ^ He assumes that he would be read by 
scholars who would not need elaborate explanations and who, 
from very brief indications and even without them, would know 
what mantra and prayoga to use in all cases. It is noteworthy 
that subsequent writers, who tried to improve on the Kalpataru, 
could only add the omitted matter, which might have well been 
left to the judge or the priest.^ In Laksraidhara’s days it was 
apparently possible to proceed on his assumptions, but when in 

1. See p. 49, Introduction to the Danakanda : 

spITSqft la ’ m || 

2. Cf. the treatment of prayoga as regards dana and iirtha 
in Danaprak&sa axii Tirthaprakdsa oi Viramitrodaya, 
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later times, after the Musulman assaults and conquests, Brah- 
manical erudition became less common and priest and learning 
became divorced, there was more need for comment and 
guidance in prayoga, and writers like Hemadri, Vacaspati- 
misra, Mitra-misra and Nilakantha by supplying them came 
to meet ordinary requirements more than Laksmidhara. In 
spite of his self-imposed restrictions, Laksmidhara’s work 
attained a size which makes it stand only second to the 
Flramitrodaya in mere bulk. In studying the Kalpataru, 
however, as in studying any other nibandha, the underlying 
unity must be grasped, and apparent omissions in particular 
places rectified by reference to the missing topics or treatment 
in other sections of the work. 

The uniqueness of the Kalpataru does not, however, rest 
on these features only. Its author was a scholar-statesman 
like Kautilya, Hemadri or Madhava. He had the opportunity 
to enforce the Dharma which he expounded. Unlike -Hemadri, 
he was a Bhatta, and perhaps also a raja-guru. His father had 
held the prime ministership and the prestige of hereditary 
office was his. His restrained praise of Govindacandra, a 
really powerful monarch, is in marked contrast to the diffuse 
and exaggerated eulogies of their much smaller patrons with 
which other nibandha writers begin their works.^ In the prefa- 
tory verses to the Rajadharma-kanda, Laksmidhara makes the 
open claim that Go vindacandra’s benevolent rule and wide 
conquests were due to his own advice as minister.2 In the 
introduction to the digest, Laksmidhara states that he had made 
his sovereign rule the “ocean-girt Earth" and that the county’s 
enemies had been destroyed by his own resolute fighting.3 The 


1. e.g, the exaggerated eulogy of Bir Singh, in the intro- 
duction to Tirthaprakasa, pp. 2-5, Sis. 1 1-19. 

2. Cf. Sloka prefixed to Rajadharmakanda : 

Cf. his claim in the introduction Brahmac&rikanda, 


3. 

Sis. 8-9 
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scholar was also a soldier-statesman. The m&andAa was 
written by express command of one of the most powerful rulers 
of the day. Even a favoured minister could hardly have been 
permitted to advance publicly, in a work meant for wide study, 
such high claims unless his services to the king and country 
were of such an outstanding character that their public recital 
was natural and permissible. The Gahadvalas took a prominent 
part in the Brahmanical revival of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, to which we owe so many sastraic and literary works 
in Sanskrit. They endeavoured to comport themselves as 
orthodox kings, following in the wake of the great rulers of 
the past, and worthy to be ranked with them. Their munificent 
gifts to pious men, on prescribed occasions and at tlrtfias 
sanctified by tradition, are recorded in numerous inscriptions 
that have survived. Among the host of grantees who received 
royal gifts the names of Laksmidhara and his father Hrdaya- 
dhara do not figure, though from their birth, learning and 
reputation for orthodoxy, their fitness for prati-graha must 
have been well established. The omission is intelligible when 
one reads the stern enunciation of the inhibitions against the 
acceptance of donations^, particularly at tlrthas^, as well as his 


1. ' See pp. 79-82 of the Introduction to DanakSnda. Cf. 

Yd jnavalkya^ 213 : 

% ^ ^ cnqratfe II 

See also pp. 231-250 dealing with Pratigraha in 
Laksmidhara’s G^hastha K&nda. He is specially severe on Raja- 
pratigraha, 

2. ' e. g. (P-4 infra); also the fol- 

lowing (cited in Tlrthaprakasa, p. 89) : 

fift i es ^ II 

:;t ?S||a 
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open declarations of having himself made, as an opulent 
Brahmana, lavish donations and endowments to deserving 
srotriyas.'^ He observed in his own life the rules that he laid 
down for others to follow. The smrtis lay even more store on 
acara than upon a knowledge of Dharma.2 If Laksmldhara’s 
life had been an exemplar of the ideals of conduct that he 
expounded in his nibandha, one can visualize the honour which 
came to him, even more from it than from the great offices that 
he held or his public services. The high authority attached to 
his views and the estimation in which the Kalpataru was held 
by later writers and commentators are the natural 

tributes to his wide and massive learning, his incisive logic and 
subtle mind, and the capacity to select, summarise and present 
the salient features of Dharma, strengthened by his experience 
as a judge. An omission to refer to a rule or practice by 
Laksmidhara has been construed by later authorities as tanta- 
mount to a justification for its rejection. 

One would give much to know more of the life of so 
eminent a writer and statesmen. His reticence and the spirit 
of severe detachment in which his views and interpretations 
are stated restrict the evidence available. The facts of his 
personal history that may now be gleaned are few. That he 
had held with distinction the office of chief judge, when his 
statement of the law and his decisions {vyavaslhd) evoked 


^ TO ^ II 


1. Cf.(l) 

( 2 ) 





2. Cf. Mamsmrti, I, 108-109 : 
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expert admiration, is to be inferred from the introductory verse 
to the Vyavahara-kanda.'^ The appointment as Mahd-sandhi- 
vigrahika, (Minister for War and Peace), which corresponds to 
that of Chief Minister, must have come to him later, probably 
when his father, who held it, died. The achievements and 
services to the kingdom and the sovereign, which are claimed 
as his in the introductory verses of the different kandas of the 
nibandha, were over when the digest was composed^. Govinda- 
candra’s major achievement was the defeat of the Musulman 
invader (Hammira, i.e., Amir) .3 In the Rahan plates 
(A.D. 1109) his defeat of the Gauda king is described in vivid 
language.'^ These are the only exploits of the king which are 
named in the Kalpataru, and it is improbable that his other 
conquests would not have been named also, had they occurred 
when the digest was composed. Royal prasastis are useful in 
determining dates; for, with each fresh achievement, the 
formula undergoes progressive modification. An expression 
which occurs in most of ih-t prasastis, viz., navarajya (raja) 

2. They are all referred to in the past tense. See Intro- 
duction to the Dowa^awda, p. 53. 

3. ibid, p. 48: 


4. Indian Antiquary, XVIII, ISff. The date of the 
inscription is 1109 A.D, Govindacandra was then only prince- 
regent. His victories up to this date are thus described : 


The resemblance in style to Laksmidhara’s introductory- 
verses may be noted. As Maha-sandhi-mgrahika, he should have 
composed all the grants ; 

3 t 

(t% 3I^, 11,320). Introduction to DuHafed»da, p. 41. 

C 
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gajo narendrah, which appears as early as an inscription of 
1114 A.D.,1 would not have been missed by Laksmidhara. 
Nor would the titles asvapati, gajapati, narapati, rajyatraya- 
dhipati, vividha-vidya-vicara-vacaspati have been missed by 
him if they had already been assumed by Govindacandra, when 
the nibandha was published. These birudas occur in a grant 
of 1117 A.D.2 An alliance with the Cola emperor Kulottunga 
is implied in an inscription bearing a date equal to 1110 A.D.3 
The probabilities point to c. 1110 A.D. as the date of the com- 
position of Laksmidhara’s digest.^ The formal enthronement 
of Govindacandra dates about this year, His reign extended to 
1154 A.D. atleast 5 He had however been virtual ruler, in the 
reign of his father Madanapala (c. 1090-1110 A.D.) from 
atleast A.D. 1099. As he was already yuvaraja, according to 
an inscription of 1099,® and a yuvaraja must atleast be a 
major {i.e., sixteen), Govindacandra cannot have been less 
than thirty years of age when he became king in name as in 
fact (1110 A.D.). 

Laksmidhara could not have been younger than his king. 
In the very beginning of the digest he describes himself as 
Chief Minister {Maniriivarah). He had already been chief 
judge, probably when his father held the higher position of 
Maha-sandhi-vigrahika. He likens his task to a sacrifice (yajna) 
undertaken for the protection of the world (visva-pdlana)"^ 
and he must have held his position for sometime to justify the 
boast that through his efforts tranquillity and prosperity came 
to the kingdom. He had acquired great wealth by means 


1. Epig. Ind. IV, 99-103; also 7. B. 0. R. S., 1930, pp. 238- 
239. 

2. Basahi plate of V. S. 1174 (1117 A.D.), J.d.S.B., 
XLVII, p. 327 ; See Introduction to DB/uakdnda, p. 43. 

3. Introduction to Dmakanda, p. 14, and pp. 39-40; also 
Madras Report on Epigraphy, 1907-1908, para 56. 

4. Introduction to Ddnakdnda, p. ,44. 

5. The Kamauli (now in the Lucknow Museum) copper- 
plate of V. S. 1211 (1154), Epig. Ind., pp. 116-117, is his latest 
extant record. 

6. Inscriptions in the Lucknow Museum, p. 10. 
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approved by the idstras (among which inheritance is one) i 
and used it for such pious purposes as lavish offerings of 
havya and kavya, gifts of houses and endowment of sroiriya- 
grdmas, and built rest-houses for pilgrims and steps for 
bathers at tlrthas.^ Even if these could have been accomp- 
lished from inherited wealth by a young minister, filled with 
an avid desire to live the life of a sroiriya in affluent circum- 
stances, the wide and many-sided learning and the marks of a 
mature mind which the Kalpataru exhibits, could not be those 
of a young man. The probability is that Laksmidhara was 
much older than Govindacandra, that his chief services had 
been rendered during the regency, during which he, had received 
orders to compose a great dharma-nibandha, and that it was 
published after the regent became King, about A.D. 1110. The 
claim made at the beginning of the M oksa-kd,nda^ that by his 
profound study of philsophy and skill in expounding abstruse 
doctrines, Laksmidhara overcame ‘the darkness of delusion’ 
(mdyd,-tamah) in the minds of even the elect could hardly have 
been put forward in a critical age by a person to whom ripe 
maturity of knowledge and judgment could not be conceded. 
Laksmidhara's selection itself for a task, which would need 
years to complete, carries the implication of his having already 
acquired the necessary equipment and prestige as a scholar and 
as a Sista. 

PLAN OF THE KgTYA-KALPATARU 
The Krtya-kalpataru arranges its topics in a sequence 
which aims at following the ordered stages (asrama) of life, as- 


1. Manusmrti,'K., 115— 

^ mi I 

SRTJT! ^ il 

2. See the first verse on p. 1, infra for buildings he erected 
at tlrthas for the use of pilgrims, and the introductory verses to 
the Srd.ddhakdnda and Grhastha-kanda for his havya-kavya offer- 
ings and gifts of villages to Srotriyas (Intr. to Danakanda, p. 50). 

3. ibid, p. 41 ; 
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cending from conception and birth to the climax of mukti (release 
from rebirth), the goal of life's march. Each section of it is 
so connected with those which precede and those which follow 
it that in their aggregation they form a harmonious whole. 
No smrti follows a logical order, though a rough approxima- 
tion to a grouping of subjects is descernible in Manu and 
Yajnavalkya. There is much repetition and overlapping, as 
well as an absence of a due sense of proportion, if smrtis are 
viewed in relation to the Indian conception of the fundamental 
aims of existence. Thus, out of the three sections into which 
Yajnavalkya’s work is divided, one is devoted to vyavahara, 
and the other two io acara and prayascitta. The duties of kings 
are dealt with under acarai. The commentaries of Apararka 
and Vijnanesvara, which are virtually digests, are lop-sided 
and incomplete as expositions of Dharma, by being restricted 
to their text. Laksmidhara had more freedom. He could make 
his own arrangement without reference to an older scheme. He 
therefore planned the divisions of his digest in the order of the 
stages of life {asrama). In the Indian view, the soul is born 
under a triple debt (rna-traya) to seers, ancestors and gods. 
The debt must be paid, and life is to be so regulated as to 
make the repayment possible. Brahmacarya discharges the 
rsi-rna, the activities of the grhastha the pitr-rm, and the debt 
to the gods are discharged by the worship of divine beings. 
As civil society is divinely ordained and man has to function 
within it, a consideration of the bases of social activity, becomes 
relevant in a comprehensive review of Dharma. It is only 
when one has lived a full life, as laid down in the sastras, that 
he can be regarded as ready for an advance to the goal of 
moksa. 

THE PLACE OF PILGRIMAGE IN THE PLAN 
In Indian belief suffering is inseparable from life. All 
human effort should therefore be directed to find an escape 
from suffering. The final release comes only when re-birth 
ceases after karma, which clings to one like his shadow, is burnt 
out. An ordered life, lived under the discipline prescribed by 
the sastras is the means to the end. Man rises or falls in the 
scale of existence, as he lives a well or ill regulated life. The 
ethos of life determines its destiny. For atonement that would 
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be effective one need not wait for a series of regulated lives. 
Even in this existence through one’s own effort an advance to 
the goal is possible. The discipline of ordered ritual and cere- 
mony helps to secure the mental tranquillity and the purity of the 
heart which are pre-requisites of emancipation. Many are the 
means of grace indicated by the scriptures. The worship of 
God with devotion and absolute self-surrender is among them. 
In the infinite mercy of God, He makes himself accessible to 
worshippers through images. Their worship (puja) is possible 
only after consecration (pratistha). The specification of the rules 
governing both forms a necessary part of a complete statement 
of Dharma. Wealth and power tend to breed indifference to 
duty and even impiety. By sharing one's riches with the 
deserving, by way of gifts (<iana), he frees himself from 
the shackles of affluence. The practice of charity breeds sym- 
pathy to fellow beings and a sense of unworthiness for the 
bounties that one has received. They make one turn to worship 
in a chastened spirit. In a comprehensive exposition of 
Dharma, dana therefore precedes both pratistha -^nd piijd. The 
logical order is followed by the Krtya-kalpataru, and its fifth, 
sixth and seventh sections are devoted to these topics in the 
above sequence. 

Divine providence is reflected in forest and hill, grove 
and stream. They contribute to the sustenance of life and add 
to the beauty of the earth. Sages and semi-divine beings are 
attracted to them, and they become sanctified by such associa- 
tion. The Supreme Being either reveals himself in such sur- 
roundings or is remembered in their context. Shrines arise to 
which men turn for worship. To identify sacred streams and 
reservoirs with divinities is to follow a natural bent of the 
mind. The great rivers, and even ordinary streams, become gods 
and goddesses, legends of their divine origin spring up and are 
cherished in folk-memory. Ablution suggests the mental puri- 
fication which must precede man's approach to God. It is an 
easy transition therefore from the conception of the waters, 
which clean physically, to viewing them as purifying the spirit, 
if approached with faith and devotion. The purification of 
mind and body {pavana) which a pilgrimage effects is identified 
with spiritual merit (punya) which can be accumlated and used 
to reduce the power of karma in lengthening the chain of re- 
birth. A stream or shrine or an old retreat of a semi-divine 
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sage (rsyasrama) radiates a beneficent influence which seems to 
sanctify and energise good actions performed near it. The 
banks of a sacred river or an ‘abode of God’ {devayatana) are 
therefore eminently fit for the performance of yajna, sraddha 
and pinda-dana. Their efficacy, when done in such environ- 
ment, is bound to be greater than when performed in one’s 
home. Holy rivers are veritable fords (tara) by which the 
stream of transmigration (santsara) is crossed. They lighten the 
burden of sin and are rightly designated tlrthani. The name then 
passes from streams to holy places since they too furnish a pas- 
sage over the ocean of re-birth. Shrines and sanctuaries which 
rise on the banks of sacred rivers are classed as tlrthas. Even in 
a pessimistic outlook, existence and re-birth can be shortened by 
exercising the freedom to act in prescribed ways. An option 
to perform merit-producing actions or ceremonies at home or 
at a tlriha, will naturally be exercised in favour of the second 
of the alternatives. The urge to pilgrimage will be strengthen- 
ed by belief in its furnishing an inexpensive substitute for 
costly sacrifices or rites which are beyond the means of ordi- 
nary persons. 

In any exposition of the prescribed duties of man, there- 
fore, the place of pilgrimage {tlrthayaira) will come after the 
sections which deal with the normal religious duties (niyata- 
kala-krtya and sraddha), the regulations of gifts (dana) and 
the dedication and worship of God {pujd, pratistha). Laksmi- 
dhara’s arrangement, which brings flrtha-vivecana after the sec- 
tions on dana, puja and pratistha, and places before them the 
two sections on sraddha and daily rites {ahnika ornaiyata-kdlika) 
is therefore correct. The relegation of vrata (vows) and Sdnti 
(propitiatory expiation) to sections coming after tlrtha is 
equally logical, as their purpose is merely to supplement the 
other activities. 

Laksmidhara strictly follows this order. Others, like 
Mitra-misra adopt a somewhat haphazard arrangement. In the 
Vlramitrodaya, the section on Sraddha comes after those on 
pujd, and pratistha (which are in the the reverse of the logical 
order) and before those on dana and vrdta. The arrangement 
in Dalapati’s Nrsimhaprasada is even more confused. For, its 
twelve sections are arranged in this order: sdmskara, ahnika, 
sraddha, kala, vyavahdra, prayascitta, karmavipdka, vrata, 
dana, Unti, tlrtha and praiis^hd. Vacaspati Misra’s ‘cintdmani' 
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series was filled in as he found convenient, and the order of the 
appearances of its volumes can only be specified in cases where 
one of them refers to another. Thus Ahnika-cintamani is men- 
tioned in Suddhicintamanl, Dvaifacintamani in Krtyacintamani 
and NiHcintamani in Vivadacintamani. Raghunandana deals 
with, tlrtha incidentally in Prayascitta-taftva,'^ and the arrange • 
ment of his twenty-eight tattvas is also haphazard. Nilakantha’s 
digest, {Bhagavanta-bhaskara) omits both puja and tlrtha, but 
otherwise its order is logical and conforms to the plan of 
Laksmidhara. The twenty-two works of his cousin Kamala- 
kara, named in Sdntiratna, were not produced according to any 
previously thought-out plan. The section on tlrtha, named 
sarva-tlrthavidhi or more commonly referred to as Tlrtha- 
kamalakara, comes as the twenty-first in the enumeration.® 

ATTRACTIONS OF TIRTHA-YATRA 

All the world over, pilgrimages to sacred rivers, pools, 
mountains and to shrines at or near such holy places have held 
a powerful attraction not only for common people but even for 
the mental and spiritual elect. Now-a-days, they are under- 
taken from a mixture of aims, and the impelling motives are 
not always clearly formed in the minds of pilgrims. Perhaps 
it was so even in the distant past in which our epics and 
purdnas were composed. That will account for the enumera- 
tion of the benefits of pilgrimage (tlrtha-phala) not only as 
regards particular tlrthas but tlrtha-ydlrd generally, in the 
Mahdbhdrata and the Purdnas. Divinity and power were 
ascribed to all rivers, streams and mountains, but some were 
more holy than others, and holiest of all was the Ganges.^ 
As in the body some limbs (like the right ear are more holy 
than others, so also on the earth some spots are more holy than 
others, because of the marvellous nature of their soil, the 

1. He wrote a Tlrtha-tattva or Tirthayatravidhi, which has 
not been printed. P. V. Kane, Hist, of Dharmasdstra, I, p. 417. 

2. See footnote 1081, Ibid, p*433, 

3. Thus Sahkha, cited in Tlrthaprakdia p. 14: 

^rrf^ 3 || 

Cf. also Visnusmrii^ 80, 53-81 : 

I I 13^ I 
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splendour of their water, their selection by sages, or their 
association with divine beings. i The sanctity of aXl tlrthas 
is not obvious to the uninitiated, and of some, even the sages 
are ignorant guhyam^). Hence the need to 

describe the importance (mahatmya) of particular tirthas. 
Accordingly, when a tlrtha is recommended, the indication is 
followed by a specification of the fruit of a visit to it {tlrtha- 
phala).^ In general terms, the advantages accruing from a 
pilgrimage are not only equal to those resulting from a sacri- 
fice (yajna)^ but in some respects even transcend them.5 He 
who completes a pilgrimage in accordance with its rules, 
obtains a result superior to that arising from the performance 
of the agnistoma sacrifice. To perform a yajna, one needs 
much expert help from priests; he must command much wealth, 
especially for the gifts (daksina) which are necessary for their 
completion, and for the costly accessories and offerings; and he 
must have the co-operation of his wife so that an unmarried 
person, or a widower or an ascestic can not perform it. In 
short only kings and very rich persons can command the facili- 
ties for performing it. Not so w ith a tlrtha-yatrafi It has 

iTirihaprakasa, -p. 10). See infra, p. 7, the verses htgin- 

2. infra, p. 3, quotation from the Mahabharata. 

3. Accordingly, when 3. Samkalpa is made a.t a tirtha, the 

declared is specified ; e.g. # ^ 

{Tlrthacintamani, pp. 37-28). ’ ’ 

4. See infra,^ p. 9, 11^1-4. Ttrthacintdmani, (p. 5) reads the 

third line as qiSi If but the sense in both readings 

is the same. 

5 . l (infra, p. 3). 

6 - | 

33 || (inf., p. 4). 
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the additional merits of being open not only to dvijas (the 
twice-born) like the but even to Sudras, and those who 

are classed with them {sudranam sa-dharmanah) vis. women, 
married or widows, as well as both anuloma and pratiloma 
off-spring of intercaste union. ^ It is open to men of all the 
four asramas, the brahmacarin with his preceptor’s permission, 
the house-holder, who maintains the sacred fire (ahita-agni) 
when accompanied by his agnipatnl (wife, who tends the sacred 
fire) or he who does not tend the fire, tht vdnaprastha and the 
yati (ascetic). Even the candala who is excluded by Yajna- 
valkya^ from all Dharraa (sarva-dharma-bahiskrtah) is deemed 
eligible for by construction with the general rule 

of Sankha that “all sins of (all) men are all destroyed at 
tirthas.”^ Neither sex, nor social condition, nor hereditary 
degradation springing from miscegenation, nor status in 
family or in society, nor poverty will be a bar to to the 
pilgrimage which will destroy sin and open the way to 
higher things and ultimate emancipation. The outcaste has 
the same right as the Brahman, the child as the sage, the sinner 
as the sadhu, the slave as the king, in the opportunity afforded 
for spiritual ascent by pilgrimage. By a general maxim, the 
rules of untouchability, which kept down certain servile castes, 

. are suspended at tirthas and in the course of the journeys 
undertaken to reach them.^ Similarly, the distinction between 


1. See the disquisition on those competent to perform 
ththa-yatra in Tlrthaprakasa, pp. 19-28. 

2. (E ^3) 

{Tirthaprakasa, -p. 23) Se& infra, p. 26 granting admission 
to outcastes and candalas to Kasi : 

gpimr % igffggt: ll 

5ifl: qrcTw^fr | 

w 11 

4. I 

The rule is however limited by the Kalpataru to touch- 
ability of cooked food as at Puri, and by Tlriha-pra. 
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areas which the regenerate castes can enter or must avoid 
{gamyagamyadesani) vanishes in pilgrimage and it is open to a 
pilgrim to tread the forbidden soil on his way to reach holy 
ground or a holy river. ^ Even civil disabilities disapear in the 
face of a journey to a tlrtha. A pilgrim cannot be molested. 
No toll or ferry dues may be collected from him. ^ On the 
other hand, the belief that he who helps a pilgrim shares in the 
accruing spiritual merit (punya)^ filled the highways with rest- 
houses and free feeding places and the tlrthas themselves with 
shelters for temporary or permanent occupation, and ghats on 
the sacred rivers and tanks, which kings and rich men vied 
with one another to provide on a lavish scale. 

IMPORTANCE OF PILGRIMAGE CENTRES 
Every tlrtha was a sanctuary. If persons of proved virtue 
and blameless lives resorted to places of pilgrimage, so did 
manifest sinners, absconders from justice, conspirators against 
the state and offenders against society, whose right to it was 
logically considered superior to those of normal persons. Every 
person who took the pilgrim garb was not necessarily filled 
with the true fervour which alone would make a pilgrimage 
fruitful. The watching of tlrthas, especially those which drew 
most crowds, became a political necessity. Thus Kautilya 
advises the despatch of spies disguised as pilgrims to tlrthas to 



kasa, to inadvertent pollution (p. 41). The latter quotes another 


general rule (p. 96) ; 

JtWT arts tlf g I 

^ ^ II 

1. Ibid, p. 37. 

2. Visnusmrti, V, 132. 

3. Cf. — (Tlrthaprakasa, p. 36) — 

?a[^qs[5qqRI«tT 11 
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discover persons disaffected to the state^j, enemies and 
thieves. 2 The protection of pilgrims both on the routes which 
passed through their kingdoms and at the itrihas within their 
own jurisdiction where, as strangers, they were vulnerable to 
deception or harm, threw a heavy duty on the Indian ruler, and 
the management of huge concourses such as would collect on 
specially sacred days at great tlrthas strained his organising 
skill. Asa pilgrim was tax-free, the fiscal advantage to the 
kingdom was indirect and sprang from the dues paid by traders 
attracted to tlrthas, normally as well as on the occasion of very 
large gatherings (mela). The economic benefit to the kingdom 
was the expenditure of the pilgrim-tourist and the gifts which 
he made at tlrihas to local residents as part of the ritual of the 
pilgrimage. The recommendation for a pilgrim to assume the 
garb of a karpatika, which is defined by Mitramisra as wear- 
ing red caste marks, (tamra-mudra) ^ a copper wristlet, {tdmra- 
kankana) and a red robe (kdsdyavastra) was probably 
designed to help in the identification of pilgrims, but it was 
facile disguise for fugitives from justice and criminals to 
assume. 2 Worldly motives might impel persons to undertake 
tours to tlrthas without faith in their efficacy, or in vedic rites; 
or they may even be materials believing in life ending when the 
body is consumed, who question the value of tlrthas and unre « 
pentantly live sinfully during a tour which they have under- 
taken without faith. While even an accidental visit of a 
devout person to tlrtha brings him the merit of tlrtha-sndm,^ 


L Arthasdstraj 22: 

.... 

2 . ibid, 142i. 

{Tlrihaprakdsa, p* 29). 
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such men as these derive no advantage a even a completed 
pilgrimage 


TIRTHAPHALA 

The usual estimate of the value of a pilgrimage is that it 
is equal to that of a yajna. In some tlrihas the fruit is lower 
than that of the agnistoma, and in others greater. The 
Grhastha (house holder) who maintains both the and 

srauia fires may look on a pilgrimage as optional or super- 
fluous ; but, in the words of due Brahma pur ana this view is 
not correct, as tlrthas vary in their potency and some are more 
powerful in their effects than agnihofra.^ It is commonly 
believed that the mere act of doing a yajna, the mechanical 
process alone, confers on one the promised advantages, both in 
this life and the hereafter. The view overlooks the ethical 
associations of the act, without which it is ineffective. The 
spirit is more potent than the act. Unless an action is inspir- 
ed by a devout feeling it becomes futile. A yajna 

has to be looked on as not the sacrifice of material objects and 
possessions merely, but as an offering of the spirit. Every act 
done in the spirit of dedication and sacrifice, with a deep sense 
of their reflecting one’s duty to the Highest, is a yajM. The 
king who enters on his duties with this feeling performs a 
prajapalanayajna. A pilgrimage is not a pleasure tour; nor is 
it one which is undertaken merely for enlarging the range of 
knowledge and experience. Undertaken with utilitarian 
motives, it fails to become a tirtha-yatra, just as the mechani- 
cal adoration of the sacred fire or the offering of oblations or 
victims is not a yajna, when the spirit of surrender and devo- 
tion is not behind the action. The injunction of Indra to 
Harikandra in the Aitareya Brahmana^ to wander forth 
because “fixed in their usual surroundings even the best of 
men become sinners (i.e. deteriorate), and (ultimate) happi- 
ness is for him who travels” is not to be understood as a 
recommendation of a mere secular or aimless journey. The 


'TIR IT II (infra, -p. 6) . 
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resolution (sankalpd) with which a pilgrim must begin his 
yatra brings clearly before his mind his lapse from virtue, for 
which the completed pilgrimage will furnish the expiation.! 
The rigors of the yatra, e.g. avoidance of vehicles,® continence, 
fasting® and austerities generally, are outward manifestations 
of the contrition which dictates the journey, and constant 
reminders of its higher purpose. The yatra must be one-pointed. 
It must be undertaken in a spirit of faith in its efficacy. The 
mystic potency of a sacred stream may confer a minor benefit on 
the person who immerses himself in its holy waters, without even 
belief in its value. But to attain the full spiritual advantages 
of a yatra, it must be commenced with a definite purpose and 
in the full faith that the journey, when completed in the proper 
frame of mind and without any lapse from the austerities pres- 
cribed, will yield the highest unworldly advantage. The assu- 
rance in sthala-mahatmyas that in certain tlrthas sin does not 
penetrate, is a tribute to their austere atmosphere and associa- 
tioris. Life affords numerous opportunities for an ascent to 
spiritual perfection, which will end re-birth. One of such 
opportunities is furnished by the discipline of pilgrimage 
which is not an end in itself but only one of the means to the 
highest end. This discipline lies less in the ascestic life of the 
pilgrim and his willing surrender of accustomed comforts but 
in the exalted frame of mind in which the yatra is commenced. 


1. The mahasankalpa usually makes a comprehensive enu- 
meration of every conceivable sin, before proceeding to describe 
the desired benefit. 

2 . # JR; 1 

P- ^4). See inf. p. 11 where Laksmidhara 

contends that the prohibition of conveyances applies only to a 
pilgrimage to Prayaga. This view is criticised by Mitramisra on 
the ground that KUrmapurana extends the rule for Prayaga to all 
tlrthas. 

3. On fasting at tlrthas stt infra, p. 11. By defining 

fastino- Laksmidhara makes it optional. Mitramisra 

dissents from this view and maintains that fasting is obligatory 

(dt. p. 38), 
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conducted and completed. The rewards held out to the 
pilgrim ranging from immediate relief from troubles and 
residence in other and happier worlds, and ending with the 
indescribable happiness (paramananda) , which is the ultimate 
reality springing from God- realisation, are the fruits not of 
the toilsome marches and the immersions in sacred streams and 
of the austere life lived in the course of the journey, but of the 
high ethical ideals cultivated and sustained by the pilgrim. If 
the streams could wash away spiritual dirt by mere immersion 
as easily as ablutions in their waters remove physical impurities, 
they would possess the Midas touch that would transmute the 
dross in man to spiritual gold. But this power they do not 
possess, unless the process is aided and controlled by high 
conduct and spirituality in the pilgrim. If mere physical 
association can effect the translation, the fish in the Ganges and 
the birds in sacred shrines are assured of beatitude,^ and the 
sinful priest who resides in holy ground and preys on the pilgrims 
who flock to it, is as certain of salvation as the best of them. 
There is no automatic spiritual reaction to a mechanical act or 
rite in a universe dominated by moral law. Spiritual ascent 
is the fruit of a righteous life. The principle sublimates the 
concept of tlrtha-yatra. A. running stream is not the only 
tlrtha. There are mental tirthas which are even moreeffiec- 
tive than the physical. Truth is a tirtha, forgiveness is another; 
control of the senses is a third; compassion to all living beings 
is a fourth ; and other tirthas are uprightness, charity, self- 
restraint, contentment, continence, amiability, wisdom, stead- 
fastness and austerity of life. But the best of all tirthas is a 
pure heart.® These are the waters which wash away sin. No 
ablutions can purify the covetous man, the miser, the sadist, 
the braggart and the voluptuary. They may bathe in every 
sacred stream and still remain as soiled as ever. The blackened 
heart is not washed clean by mere baths. Neither charity 
(dana), nor sacrifice (ista), nor austerity (tapas), nor learning 
{sruta) nor pilgrimage (tlrtha-seva) can bleach a nature that 
is black. Where dwells the man who has controlled his passions 


1. See the eloquent passage, from the Brahmapurana. inf., 
p. 8. Mitramisra omits it. 

2. See the elaboration of this idea by the Mahabharata in 
the passage cited infra, on pp. 6-7. 
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are Kuruksetra, Naimisa and Puskara. He attains the 
highest end {paramam gatim) who is purified by knowledge 
(jnana pitta), and washes away his affections and hatreds by 
the water of meditation.^ This picturesque exposition of the 
elements of the pious life, is cited by Laksmidhara at the very 
beginning of his rirt/m-ZeancJa with the obvious aim of correcting 
the vulgar view of tlrtha-yatra. Looked at in this way, the con- 
cept of pilgrimage attains a moral elevation which places it side 
by side with other recognized means of grace. A virtuous life 
is the common denominator of all pious endeavour. It will be 
missing in the sceptic, the scoffer and in him who gloats on his 
sins; they are therefore held out as examples of persons who 
can never be redeemed by any number of pilgrimages. The 
will to do right is strengthened by suituble exercise and disci- 
pline. The aim of the ritual governing tirtha-yatra is to secure 
this co-ordination. 

GRADATION OF BENEFITS 

The apportionment of duties so as to suit the capacities 
and the aspirations of those on whom they are laid is a feature 
of Dharmaiastra. But desires out-run power. The ladder of 
effort has to be graduated so as to secure a slow ascent to the 
pinnacle. Those who are of “tire earth, earthy” look for 
rewards which are immediate, which overcome visible unhappi- 
ness and bring common joys. The best minds crave for the 
arrest of the drag to rebirth (punarhhava) . The glory of this 
life is the opportunity it gives for man to prove his mastery of 
his destiny. The highest aim of Life is to dispense with it 
once for all. The law of the moral conservation of energy, 
which rules the universe, destroys the tendency {yasana) to re- 
incarnation only when sufficient merit is stored and sin is totally 
destroyed. When death comes, the individual is either lifted 
to a higher life by his good deeds or dragged to a lower by his 
sin. Post-mortuary existence still keeps up individuality, and 
rewards and punishments await the unreleased soul. The soul 
which is released by death follows either the path of the gods 
or the path of the ancestors {devayana, pitr-yana), according 
to the nature of its past record. The former leads ultimately 
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to Brahmaloka or Satya-loka, the highest of the seven lokas, 
and the latter to Candralok a, the region of the moon.'' The 
soul that enters Saiyaloka is not reborn ; but that which enters 
the world of the Moon is re-born after it has remined in the 
happy reigion long enough to exhaust its store of merit 
Ipunya).^ The conception is varied in the Puranas and differ- 
ent regions are assigned to various divinities to which the 
blessed are transported. The soul of the devout pilgrim either 
returns to be reborn after a long period of joy in another and 
‘better’ world, or makes no return to this world (na punar 
avriti). We are told of the transit of the pious soul to 
Ganeialoka, Sivaloka and Sarasvataloka.^ The promised 
rewards for visits to certain tlrthas or for worship at certain 
ksetras are not to be taken literally, but to be understood to 
signify a'high destiny for the devout pilgrim. But underlying 
the whole doctrine of the potency of a tirtha-ydtrd is the 
hypothesis that it depends on the possession of high moral and 
spiritual qualities by the pilgrim and on his making the pilgri- 
mage without any relaxation of the rules laid down for their 
proper performance. The procedure laid down and the way 
of life prescribed for the pilgrim are devised to secure the 
retention and cultivation of morality and spirituality. A 
literary device for suggesting emphasis, with which students of 
even technical literature in India must familiarise themselves, 
is the use of exaggeration or over-statement. In medical 
works a useful drug is not only described as curing a specific 
disease, but all conceivable diseases. In art mental power is 
indicated by endowing a semi-divine person with many heads 
{e.g. Brahma, Skanda, Ravana) and invincibility by a multi- 
plicity of arms. In iconography, we find illustrations of the 
action of this device. Visnu has almost always at least four- 
arms. So has his consort Laksmi, who is endowed with four 
arms, except when she is in the company of Visnu when she 
has only two arms, a device to indicate their relative position. 
Even in portrait sculptures, the king is represented in life size, 
while the queens standing by his side are dwarfed. Such 
verbal devices have to be properly discounted before a correct 
apprehension is reached. This is illustrated by the phala 

1. Brhadarany aka Upanisad, VI, 2, 2. 

2. KausUakl Upanisad, I, 2, 3. 
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(fruit) attached to doing certain acts: a yajna a demand, 
prdyascitta, and a flrtha-yatrdy and the rhetorical description 
of their results. Taken literally, their effects are so over- 
whelming, that he who does one of the prescribed rites, has ng 
need to attempt others. To each flrtha the adherent effiGacy is 
so great, if the mdhdtmya of that tlrtha is contrued literally, 
that there is no need to visit more than one tlrtha. That 
persons nevertheless go to innumerable tlrthas md shrine - in 
the course of a toilsome pilgrimage is evidence of the spirit in 
which such florid descriptions of results are understood. 

Read casually, and without reference to its background, 
the Indian tlrtha seems to be endowed with a magical 
effect, which acts immediately on a pilgrim who visits it. 
Indian thought recognises the connection between mind and 
matter and stresses the value of a discipline of the body to 
produce a proper state of the mind. This is the justification 
for insisting on purity of food to ensure purity of the body 
and consequently of the mind. A suitable state of equanimity 
is possible only from control of the emotions or passions 
{indriya-^nigraha), Yogic practices and training have the object 
of helping the conquest of the emotions and impulses. For 
ordinary persons, some restraint or even constraint, in a physi- 
cal sense, is necessary to bring the body under perfect control. 
Austerity (tapas) takes many forms, but all of them have the 
same end. An extreme way of describing the value of tapas 
is not only to say that it conquers an individual but it affects 
the established order of nature.^ The purpose of the descrip- 
tion is served if it secures a ready acquiescence in the value of 
austerity as a pre-requisite to victory over the spirit. Fasting, 
partial or complete, the practice of sexual continence, abstinence 
from unguents, soft beds and luxuries, rejection of the aid of 
vehicles or animals for making long and painful journeys “ are 

1. , This is a logical extension of the idea that every act or 
thought must produce an effect on the Universe. In a vulgarised 
form tapas is described as a form of coercion practised on the 
higher powers. 

2. As regards shoes, not wearing them is meritorious but 
using them is not sinful (Tlrthaprakasa, p. 35). Mitramisra 
allows the use of boats ibid, p. 3S. 

The taboos in a tlrtha/ enumerated, in Brahmanda 
Parana thus: (Raghunandana%;,Pf^3^<2^^^^^^ I# 535) — 
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illustrations of the application of the principle to the inhibitions 
of tirtha-yatra. For cleansing the mind meditation and con- 
templation are recommended. The development of religious 
consciousness passes, according to the Upanisads, through three 
steps : listening (sravana), reflection (manana) and contempla- 
tive meditation {nididhyasana) A rough parallel is seen in 
the disciplines of the pilgrim. He is to hear (sravana) con- 
stantly the praise of his tirtha; he is to remember it always 
(smarana); he is to chant its name and praise (sahklrtana).^ 
As meditation on the Deity in one of His manifestations has to 
be done to the exclusion of all thought of other manifesta- 
tions, or of one god to the exclusion of other gods, to put it 
crudely, so the mind of the pilgrim must be centred on one 
tirtha at a time to the exclusion of all others, and on one form 
of the Deity at the tirtha (ananyamanas). Here is the signi- 
ficance of two rules for the pilgrim, vis., to begin the yatra 
(journey) with a solemn declaration of his resolution and pur- 
pose (sahkalpa) ^ and to abstain at any naming, i.e., thinking 
of any others.* 

The efficacy of any religious rite is proportioned to the 
degree of the preparation of the body and the mind before it is 
commenced. An intensely devout feeling is necessary for the 
performance of every important action in life, material or 
spiritual. In a tlriha-ydtra one gets an exceptional opportu- 


M II 

1. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, I, p. 231. 

2. This is best illustrated in the case of the Ganges. See for 
example Tlthaprakasa, pp. 363-4 for the efficacy of 

JUFT, qFPFW:, and ¥[f%, 

3. Cf. Tlrthacinidmani, -p. 9. 

4. Mentioning the Ganges is an exception to the rule : 

3^: (^. If. ^1®). 
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nity to discharge the triple debt (ma-traya) to the gods, sages 
and ancestors. The performance of homa (fire oblation), the 
worship of deities (pujd), the chanting of the Vedas, the 
doing of yajna (sacrifice), and pleasing sages and ancestors by 
rites of propitiation (rsi-tarpana and pitr-tarpana), offering 
funeral cakes (pinda-dana) and doing sraddhas are all com- 
mended at as infinitely more effective than when done 

in one’s own home.^ The rationale of the commendation of 
these rites in a tirtha will be obvious, without postulating any 
magical efficacy in its waters. None of these rites will ordi- 
narily be approached in one’s own home with that feeling of 
ecstasy and devotion with which the pilgrim, who has made the 
long tour, after undergoing the rigor of the ydtra, will being it 
with at a tirtha. The magic which multiplies the efficacy of 
the rites lies less in the waters of the tirtha than upon the 
moral discipline which the pilgrim has undergone before reach- 
ing it and his mental state after he does so. The saying of 
Pulastya, cited by Raghunandana^ that even he who performs 
in the Ganges the prescribed rites like baths, gifts etc., through 
cunning, or greed or for self-advertisement, goes to heaven, is 
only a picturesc[ue way of stressing the sanctity of the Ganges. 
That the magic of the sacred stream was ineffective in the case 
of one who does not make the pilgrimage deliberately and at 
his own expense, and personally undergoing its rigor, is shown 
by the dicta of Sahkha and Paithinasi that he who comes upon a 
tirtha accidentally, in proceeding on some other errand, he 
wi-ho travels at the expenses of another (as his paid deputy, for 
instance), or incidentally, gets only a fraction of the advantage 
(pifraya) that a true pilgrim derives.® 

This aspect of pilgrimage is obscured by popular legends, 
and stories of miracles formerly wrought at certain Hr t has 
with the unconscious suggestion they convey that similar 


1. e.g. Visnusmrti, LXXXV: 

2. Prdyascitta-tattva, I, b05 : 

JTfiqi qR qcK I 

3. infra, p. 11, 
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miracles may happen to the pilgrims who visit them. When 
pilgrimage becomes a habit, and a source of profit to those who 
live by exploiting it at the great tlrthas, the spirit and the dis- 
cipline, which are vital to the yatra, are apt to be obscured or 
overlooked. That it was perhaps so even in the days of 
Laksmldhara may be inferred from two circumstances. He 
has prefixed to the detailed consideration of the chief tlrthas a 
long quotation from the Mahabharata'^ ending with this pointed 
statement : “Accordingly, he attains the highest end (paramdm 
gatim) who ‘bathes’ constantly (nityasah) in both (ubhayesu) 
the mundane (bhaumesu) and the spiritual (mdnasesu) 
streams (tir if Later in the work, in dealing with mis- 
cellaneous tlrthas he makes another significant quotation from 
the same epic ^ “Nothing is beyond the reach of the pilgrim 
(na kincid aprdpyam) who finishes a pilgrimage, conquering 
anger, lust and cupidity. Those holy places (ftrthani) which 
are inaccessible (agamydni), difficult to get at and hard to 
attain (visamdni) , can all be reached by him (ganiydni) by mere 
thought of them.” The Puranas have expressed the same idea 
in other ways. Great tlrthas like Kasi have guardian gods, 
like Dandapani, whose duty is to expel from holy ground and 
stream all those who have sinned grievously or live in sin 3. The 
gods protect Prayaga.* “Those whose lack faith (ahadda- 
dhanah purusdh) and those who minds are overcome by sin 
(pdpopahatacetasah) do not attain salvation in divinely protect- 
ed Prayaga.” Almost every phalasniii is qualified by state- 
ments restricting the fruits of pilgrimage to those who are 
virtuous, and the pure in heart (hiddhdtmandm.).^ As 
stated by Albiruni®, most persons took tlrthas only on trust, 
without reflection or any enquiry into their sanctity. But it 
was not so with legists, like Laksmidhara, who placed due 
stress on the ethical pre-requisites of their efficacy. 


1. infra, pp. 6-8. 

2. infra, p. 242. 

3. infra, -g. 111. 

4. infra, p. 137. 

5. Tlrthaprakasa, p. 13. 

qiqfcfi 5(14 qTRJT 1 

g'lil n 

6. India, ed. Sachau, 11, p. 146. 
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TIRTHA-VIVECANA BEFORE LAK5M1DHARA 
In spite of the large part which pilgrimage has always 
played in Indian life, a formal treatment of it in the law books 
is wanting. That pilgrimages were very ancient is evidenced 
by literature of both Brahmanism and Buddhism. The animis- 
tic urge is seen in the deification of rivers as early as the Rg 
Veda. The sanctity of certain regions, like Brahmavarta 
sprang from the rivers which flowed through it, or bounded it. 
In the famous hymn to the rivers,^ from which rks are quoted 
even to-day when going through the daily bath, as many as 
twenty-one out of the thirty-one rivers known to the Veda 
are hymned as deities. The splendour of the mighty rivers 
of the Punjab and Madhyadesa are reflected in the sukta. 
The first place is given to the Indus (Sindhu), "the Lord 
and Leader of the moving floods” and its tributaries are 
compared to calves running to the mother cows. With 
the exception of the Ganges, Sarasvati, and the Jumna 
(Yamuna) the commemorated streams are those of the Punjab 
and the North-West. The anthropomorphic tendency invested 
forest and stream with divinity, and the recommendation to 
seek the seclusion which they offered for meditation in the last 
two stages of life enhanced their attractions. Their sanctity is 
stressed by so early a smrti as that of Gautama (XIX, 15) 
who uses the term ttrthani in describing them.^ That there 
were lakes or rivers, which were deemed holy, whose water was 
believed to have special virtues in purification, is implied in 
another maxim of his®. Vipnismrti equates Mrtha-yatrd with 
asvamedha (horse-sacrifice) as the effective expiation for the 
major and minor sins.^ A long chapters ig devoted to an 


1. RgVeda,yL,75. 

' ::2. /XIX, 15. ' . V ^ ^ • -j. 

|lsif|h,7ix:xxvf-^'*"';)M@ 
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enumeration of iiriAaJ like Puskara -where baths, the perfor- 
mance ^ of ^Jo/na^, the practice of austerities (tapas) and the 
otfering of to the manes and the doing of sradd/tas is 
effective. A pilgrim is free of ferry dues.i One who is 
purified by tlrtha-yatra sanctifies a whole assembly. 2 The 
water of the Ganges is praised for its superlative purity.* The 
bones remaining after the cremation of a dead body should be 
thrown into the Ganges, and “as many bones as are contained 
in the waters of the Ganges, so many thousands of years will 
the dead man live in heaven."^ The list given by Visnusmrti 
embraces many well known tlrthas spread over the whole of 
India. It is evident that by the time of the composition of the 
work, the practice of pilgrimage to many of the reputed tirthas 
was well established. VasisthaS lauds those ancestors alone 
as having true descendants, when the latter offer them food in 
iraddas performed at Gaya. An allusion in Manusmrtt,^ 
shows the high sanctity attached at the time to pilgrimages to 
the Ganges and Kuruksetra, which in the Epic and the Puranas 
are equated in spiritual efficacy (punya) . The extant fragments 
of Brhaspatismrti contain the pitr-gatha lauding the perfor- 

1. Visnusinfii, V, 131. 

2. iWcf, LXXXII, 9. 

3. Lin, 17. 

4. i&irf, XIX, 10-12. 

‘ 5irqs:^f€n% n 

5. XI, 42 

6. VIII, 92 

TIT TlfT WT !iw; II 

A truth-telling witness has no need to get the highest 
spiritual merit by pilgrimage to the Ganges and to Kuruksetra. 
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ra&nct oi haddhas at Gaya,^ and an eulogy of the merit of 
living for three nights at the confluence of the Sarasvati and 
the Aruna rivers.® Parasarasmrti^ repeats the dictum of 
Vasistha^ that a Brahman bitten by a dog is purified by a bath 
in a sacred ocean-going river. The value of a. hdddha at Gaya 
is stressed by YajnavalkyaS and the addition of a conjunctive 
particle to the name is explained as signifying that other simi- 
lar places are implied, which have equal sanctity. The long 
prose passage, cataloguing and classifying Urthas, which is 
cited from Devala by Laksmidhara (pp. 249-250) suggests an 
earlier sutra work as its source. The later snirtis, which are 
laid under contribution for passages on tlrthas are not noted 
for their antiquity, but they probably repeat older authorities 
now lost. 


The high antiquity of pilgrimages to sacred rivers and 
sites is hov/ever beyond question. In Kautilya’s days they 

1- (p. 335)_ 

1JF4T 3^ 4tr%TSf^ W ( 

314141 smoRaqr I 

3141511^ 4^ %4 ^=54^3^ II 

The first verse is cited in/m pp. 163, 170 and 174, from the 
Matsyapurana-j the Mahdbharata and Yamasnirti respectively. 
The remaining two are cited from Brhaspati on p, 167 infra. 

2, BrhaspatismTti, p. 379 — 

gs:%fwi 440 R 3 TFft i%r^4li4tr n 

3. XI, 2. 

44T 32#^: 54I4F41HgTf5 I 

•XXin.Sl.^ 

S4T 4:it 4^ 454 t 4ipi:4i3i, i 

q |grf4r 4€ 4 f54T ^ 4144 44: || 

1,261. 

4^444 44R4ar 4441444443% I 
441 4^4^41 4411 II 
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attracted mixed and large congregations of pilgrims. Long 
before his days certain places were regarded as so holy as to 
merit selection for the performance of the biggest sacrifices 
(^sattra). The Sraufa-sutras oi Asvalayana^ and Latyayana® 
recommend sites on the banks of the Sarasvati for such sacri- 
fices, while Katyayana-srauta-sutra^ states that the lustral bath 
at the end of the sattra was done in the Jumna or the 
Karapaea. 

The great epics furnish the most authoritative source for 
tlrtha-yatroi. The Ganges and other rivers of Madhyadesa and 
the streams by which Rama dwelt have an express or implied 
holiness in the Ramayana. For the superlative holiness of 
Setubandha, the ultimate sanction is found in the words of 
Rama in the Yuddha-kanda.4 But the epic of pilgrimage par 

excellence is the Mahabharata. Among the heroes of the great 

- - — --- - - ■■■ — - - 

1. XII. 6. 

2. X, 15 pp. 

JtW: II 

3. XXIV, 10, 

^rr i 

[^rRq=^'^^^T s^?n?^crn.] ii. 

4. CXXVI, 16—22. 

grf trf^gfRciT || 

■ '**v *v rv On. 

^rptlR I 

m 11^: II 

^ IigT3eJI^SRrcI.Kl: !l 

The last hal£*verse is explained by Govindaraja as referring 
to Darbhasayana (Tamil, Tiru-p<-pulanai) where Saoiudra 
appeared before §ri Rama and pledged his help. See the remarks 
in Govindarajlya on the nntenability of the stories in KUrma^ 
purdna and that Sri Rama installed a linga. of Siva 

(Mahadeva) there. The sanctity of Rameivar am is founded on 
these and other : e.g. Tlrf/^a/fraMsa, pp. 557*560. 
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epic, Balarama, the Pandavas, and Arjuna performed pilgri- 
mages. Accounts of the sanctity of are given by the 

sages Pulastya, Lomasa, Dhaumya and Ahgiras. A large 
section of the Vanaparva (ch. 78-158) is entitled Tlrtha-yatra- 
parva. To tht nibandhakaras the Mahabharata is a funda- 
mental source on pilgrimage. The inclusion of Mahapr asthma 
under tlriha by Laksraidhara must have been obviously sugges- 
ted by the seventeenth book of the great epic, though for the 
ritual he suggests he has to cite only puranic authority (inf. 
pp. 558-264). 

The Puranas and Upa-puranas are the main sources on 
pilgrimage. Many of them deal with little else than ttrtha, 
sthala and ksetra-mahdtmya. But it is noteworthy that 
Laksmidhara does not draw upon the following major Puranas : 
Agni, Bhagavata, Garuda, Kurma, Ndradlya, Siva and SauraA 
But he draws extensively on the following Upa-Puranas; 
Aditya, Devi, Kalikd and Narasimha puranas. Among works 
of the class dealing with the same tirtha, he has rejected some 
and chosen others. The circumstance that he omits any 
notice of certain famous tirthas or areas completely, which 
are dealt with in the Puranas he quotes for other tirthas, might 
suggest that either he rejected the claim to sanctity of the 
“holy places” he omits to treat of, or that the recensions of the 
Puranas available to him did not contain the matter they now 
contain.® A prominent omission is that of the shrines and 
sites in Utkala (Orissa) to which great attention is paid by the 
Brahma and Skanda Puranas which he utilises.® The topgra- 


1 . All these omitted Puranas along with the Vismdharmottara, 
Bhavisyottara, Brahmanda and Brahmavaivarta are utilised by 
Mitramisra, Laksmidhara cites Skandapurana but not its now 
most famous section, the Kasi-R^/iarada, which is the chief authority 
for Benares to the Tri-sthali-setu and the Tirthaprakasa. 

2. Two independant recensions of Skandapurana now exist. 
The absence of any reference in Laksmidhara’s work to the 
KaB-khanda raise suspicions of its authenticity and antiquity. 
Vacaspatimisra cites it twice in Tirthaciniamani (pp. 368 and 
370). 

3. Four holy tirthas in Orissa, including Purusoitama^ 
ksetra (Puri) are barely mentioned on p. 235 in the long extract 
from Prahlada’s tirtha-ydtra from Vamana-purana. The citation 
of this extract by the Kalpataru i$ alluded to by Raghunandana in 
Purusottama-tattva (II, p. 564). 

^ F ■ . 
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phia sacra for Benares, which he furnishes, is remarkably full 
and, as he was a resident of Kasi, it will furnish a valuable 
check to the mention of sites he omits to mention, as his silence 
about them may suggest a suspicion of the authenticity of the 
chapters treating of them in the Puranas he has cited. An 
instance in point is ‘the sacred way’ in Benares, which all modern 
pilgrims tread, vis. the Pancakrosi, of which he makes no 
mention, though it has appeared in certain recensions of the 
Skanda Parana for over four centuries. ^ 

LAKSMIDHARA’S TREATMENT 
Laksmidhara’s treatment of tlrtha in a nibandha was in all 
probability a pioneer attempt. He cites no earlier authority. 
Gopala’s contemporary work, the Kaniadhenu, over which he 
claims superiority for the Kalpataru, may have dealt with 
tlrtha. Mitramisra cites Sridatta Upadhyaya as alluding to cita- 
tions made by both the Kamadhenu and the Kalpataru on the 
subject of the removal of hair from the head by the pilgrim to 
tht Ganges (mundanam) , but like the allusion to the citation 
from the Kurmapurana by Halayudha, to which he refers on 
Vrddhi-sraddha^, the Kamadhenu passage might have occurred 
in a section of that digest that did not treat of tlrtha-ydtrd 
alone. The revivalist tendencies of the Gahdwala dynasty, 
" which he served, and the location of many of the holy places 
within the dorainons of Govindacandra should have streng- 
thened the wish to dedicate an entire section of the digest to 
pilgrimage. The limitations of his interest or geographical 
knowledge are perhaps indicated by the sketchy references to 
the tlrthas outside his own kingdom, and such errors as bring- 
ing the Kaveri in the chapter devoted to the Narmada! In 
Albiruni’s time the tlrthas oi Kasmir were visited by Hindus 

1. The current ma/iafmya of the sacred way 

at Benares is from the Brahmavaivarta and Mitramisra relies 
on it {op. cif. pp. 220- 236). ■ 

2. Tlrthaprakdsa, p, 52. 

3. ibid. p. 26. 
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as also the shriDe at Multan before it was destroyed. The 
boast of Kalhaiia® that in his native land there was' not, the 
space which a grain of sesame would cover that had not 
its nnha, is justified by the remains of ancient objects of 
worship at springs and on river banks throughout Kasmir, 
several of which claim to be self-revealed (svayambhu), 
Kalhana mentions about a dozen in the first canto of his 
chronicle. The Vitastd, ( Jhelum) the chief river of the valley 
was regarded as a manifestation of Siva^s consort, Gauri and 
Nandiksetra as the permanent abode of ^iva. In Kasmir, 
dwelt Sarada, and her temple on a low hill was well-known in 
the middle ages. Ihe omission of these in the Puranas as well 
3,s in trc3.tisGs oil tiTthdj like their omission to stress the smictity 
of the great streams of the old Aryan area in the Punjab, must 
be due to the areas having fallen under the control of mlecchas, 
with fears of their desecration and the impossibility of reachr 
ing the t-irthas except by passing through regions controlled by 
powers which did not respect the Hindu traditions and beliefs. 
It is noteworthy that such famous tlrthas as Mount Kailasa 
and Manasa-saras, which were equally inaccessible on the same 
grounds, are neglected in tlrtha literature. Going to a tirtha 
through an excluded area is allowed, and it was feasible when 
such an area was inhabited by Hindus and under the rule of 
Hindu kings. But when they passed under hostile occupation 
even tracts which had been the homes of ancient sages had to be 
omitted even in comprehensive accounts of places of Hindu Pil- 
grimage. Laksmidhara’s citation of the passage from the Maha- 
bharata (p. 245) which names the rivers of the Punjab and 
refers generally to the rivers of Kasmir, which are affluents of 
the Sindhu (Indus), occurs only in the chapter on ‘miscel- 
laneous’ tlrthas, while tlrthas now forgotten but which enjoyed 
a vogue in his days like Sukara and Stutasvamin have indepen- 
dent sections assigned to them. The discrimination reflects 
his practical aims. 

EVOLUTION OF THE TIRTHA THEORY. 

The primary basis of belief in tlrthas is the recognition of 
invisible and beneficent agencies in springs, fountains, ri\’'ers 
and the ocean. In a wider sense water itself is spiritualised, 
as in the Upanisads, its cleansing virtues being ascribed to a 

1, Albiruni’s /wdia, trn. Sachav, II, 108. 

2. Rajatarahginl, 38. 
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non-physical character. It is the garment . (vasah) of the 
breath of the life (pram). Its subtle essence becomes 
life’s breath.i It is the source of the '‘five primordial elements” 
(panca bhutdni) of life.2 In the beginning the Universe was 
water, and from it was born everything.3 Water is the foun- 
dation of the universe.^ The Supreme Being is known as 
Narayana because water (ndra) is His abode (ayanam). 
Water and Wisdom are known by the same name, nard, and 
God abides in both®. Naturally water is a cleansing agency par 
excellence. Rinsing the mouth with water cleanses the “breath” 
(prdna).^ The rite of sipping water (dcamana, upasparsa) is 
the most efficacious method of purification, and it has to be 
gone through, as preliminary, to any act with spiritual signifi- 
cance to produce the requisite antecedent purity.7 Water is the 
body of Visnu.8 According to the Satapatha Brdhmana, 
water is the abode of truth.9 The invocation of the Supreme 
Being as the Lord of Waters, at the application of the ordeal 
by water, is thus logical (Naradasmrii, p. 123, vv. 316-7), 
for “nothing is more capable than water and fire to bring out 
the difference between truth and falsehood.”io In the Atharva 

1. S. B. E., 1, 96-8. ' ~~ 

2. ibid., I, 100. 

3. iiid., I, 212, XV, 191. 

4. Satapatha Br&hmana, (S.B.E.. XLI, 337). 

5. Visnu-purana. I, 4, 6. 

5fT: ^ JTRrqor: \\ 

6. S. B. E., I, 74 ; XV, 204-312. 

7. Upasparsa or Acamam is done by dvijas with mantras 
and by touching various parts o£ the body, while for women and 
Sudras merely touching the water thrice with their lips is enough. 
Yajnavalkya, I, 18-21. 

8. Ramanuja’s Sri-bhdsya on Brahmasuira, II, i, 9 (S. B. E. 
XLVin,423). 

9. XLI, 363. 

10. Ndrada-smrti, p. 123, or 316-7. 
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s Veda the curative power of water in disease is implied in the 

invocation of Water as the healer. ^ The belief that a tlrtha, 

; which is pre-eminent in sanctity, like the Sefubandha or 

Ganga, is a remedy for diseases which have defied the physician 
i is founded on two notions : that water is the great healer, 

i and that it destroys sin in certain tlrthas, sins being the 

i causative factors in producing diseases. ^ The Satapatha ■ 

I Brahmana which sees in the waters the divine nymphs 

f (Apsarasas), the brides of the Wind-god (Vdta), gives a 

' poetical expression to the natural beauty of streams or rippling 

’ water.® Anthropomorphism follows animism. 

Other conceptions now enter into the theory oi Tirtha. 
The efficacy of a religious act depends on the mental and 
: physical purity with which it is done. The spirit (bhavand) in 

I which any act, religious or secular, is approached affects its 

fruition.^ This is why a scoffer and a sceptic are denied the 
benefits of the tlrtha (inf. p. 6). The discipline of the body 
brings mental purification. The inhibition of conveyance and 
luxuries in pilgrimages has this aim. The ceremonial tonsure, 
which has to precede an immersion in a sacred stream, 
and without which even a pilgrimage cannot be begun, is an 
act of purification. The GrhyasUtras enjoin the shaving of 
the head of the boy who is to be initiated. They also insist on 
it before rites, vows and fasts. In the Brahmanas® the shaving 
of the beard and hair of the sacrificer is enjoined before the 

1. Atharvaveda, S- B.'E.j'K.Lllj'p. 40. 

2. . Cf. Vasistha, XX, 6. 

Manusmrtif XL 48 ; 53. 

If 5^1: I 

^ li 

Some diseases due to sins are named in XI, 49-52. 

3. S. B. E., XLIII. 232. 

' 4. Tirtha-prakdsa; citing Smrtisarct,p. 14. 

^ ^ I 

qis€r 541^ ^ II 

5. Satapatha Brahmana (S. B. E., XII, 448-450). 
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commencement of the yajna. The termination of studentship 
is marked by tonsure A Shaving terminates a period of impu- 
rity (asauca) springing from death or birth. The customs are 
world-wide and reflect the belief that hair is infected with 
the virus of taboo and its removal removes the taboo^. Works 
on tirthayatra, and on Hindu ritual generally, are full of dis- 
cussions of the occasions when tonsure of either or both 
sexes is obligatory, as the omission is held to prejudice the 
effect of a religious act. 

Fasting is another means of self-purification which is en- 
joined. It has to be done as a penance before important spiri- 
tual acts like sraddha, a major dana (like kanyd-dana) in absolute 
or' graduated forms. He who has offered z haddha to the 
manes and he who has partaken of the food offered to them, 
must abstain from eating on the night of the ceremony. Manu 
prescribes a fasting for twelve days (pardka-krcchra) for the 
total removal of sin.3 Gradual reduction of the food is a 
familiar form of penance in the Grhyasfitras. When calamitous 
incidents occur, purification is necessary. Hence fasting is 
enjoined when an eclipse takes place, or a king dies or a cow 
or a Brahraana comes to grievous harm.^ Fasting, without 
due reason, is however sinful. Except for penances, the 
Brahmacari and Grhastha, who follow their appointed duties 
{tapas-caret) without food, commit the sin of starving the vital 
fire and are ruined.5 This is why Sahkhayana explicitly rules 
that a Grhastha should not starve during a journey.® 





2. e.g., J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough, IV, p, 283. 

4. v-k ) — ^ i ^ w 

; compare also 

5 . \ 9 , — 
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SIN AND PILGRIMAGE 

The regimen of tirtha-yatra is also brought into close asso- 
ciation with tv/o other ancient beliefs, vis., sin with the means 
of expiating it, and the duty of ancestor worship, which 
had developed elaborate theories of their own in India. Sin 
makes for unhappiness in this as well as other lives. There 
are grades of moral obliquity, whose consequences are corres- 
pondingly graded to last through one or_more lives. Writers on 
expiation (prdyascitta) like Sulapani have classified sins 
{pataka) as dealt with in smrtis under nine divisions of which 
the four chief are mahdpdtaka, anupdtaka, atipdtaka and 
iipa-pdtaka. The classical enumeration of mahdpdtakas makes 
them five, beginning with the slaughter of a Brahmana 
(brahmahatyd), and their effects are said to last for seven 
lives. ^ Thirty-five anupdtakas are named as equal to brahma- 
hatyd. Revolting sins (ati-pdtaka) are incest and its analogues. 
The “minor sins” (upa-pdtaka) are classified as forty-nine. 
Among them are shch fairly grave moral offences as adultery 
with a married woman, and abandoning one’s parents, wives, 
children and teachers and selling oneself or one’s wife or child- 
ren into slavery. Cow-killing, usury, theft, neglect of Vedic 
study, eating forbidden food and marrying before an elder 
brother are also brought within this category. The purpose of 
the classification is to indicate a common cosmic effect for all 
sins of the same class and a common form of expiation. Even 
the gravest sin is within the scope of penitential expiation.^ Much 
acumen is displayed by commentators and nibandhakdras in 
making subtle distinctions between offences, and in explaining 
the apparent prescription of very severe or comparatively 
light penances for an offence bearing the same name, like 
Brahmahatyd. The smrtis are so largely taken up with this 
subject, that their commentators, as well as digest- writers, 
have evolved a vast literature on sin and expiation. To those 


1. They are according to Manusmrti (XI, 55) killing a 
Brahman, drinking spirits, theft (of gold), adultery with a Guru’s 
wife, and association with such sinners. 

2. Manusmrti prescribes prayascitta for each of the five 
deadly sins (XI, 89, 92, 101, 105-107). He concludes — 
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conversant with it, the brief indication of the benefit of a par- 
ticular Brtha is enough, e.g^ that it is able to destroy a major 
sin {mahapataka-nasana) or ati-pataka-naiana, or, reversing 
the method of indication confer the same benefit as an asva- 
medha (horse-sacrifice) or agnistoma. For, in the schedule 
of sins and expiations, aivamedha is the sovereign spiritual 
remedy for all mahdpalakas. So, if a bath is described, as is 
one at Benares (inf . g. 21) as conferring a spiritual benefit 
equal to that arising from the performance ten horse-sacri- 
fices, it is to be taken as an emphatic way of saying that the 
bath is a penance for a mahapataka. , The elliptical method of 
indication has to be understood in a work like the present, 
since it assumes in the reader the requisite knowledge of 
prayascitta literature. 

FASTING 

Another elliptical indication in tlrtha-yatra and other 
krtyas which has to be understood in its full implication is 
upavasaot fasting. Before a ydtra is begun and after it is 
concluded, the pilgrim is enjoined to worship Ganesa (to avoid 
obstacles in the course of the journey) and propitiate gods, 
ancestors and Brahamanas by worship, sradd has and liberal 
feeding, accompanied by daksina (gifts of money). One thing 
more he has to see to before he starts on the pilgrimage and 
that is to fast. So far as mere abstention from food goes, 
upavasa may range from one meal, (ekahara) or a meal of 
fruits, roots etc., to total rejection of food for the entire day 
and night. But it implies a great deal more. Its wide range 
is indicated in a picturesque etymology.. Upavasa is “living" 
(in union with good qualities) with one’s face averted 
(upavrUah) from sins. In the 'enjoined’ (vaidheya) fasting 
there should be starvation from morning to eveningj and from 
evening to dawn. On the day before and on the day following 
a “fast,” the following should be eschewed: eating out of a 
bell-metal plate, collyrium, meat, spirits, liquor, greed (lobha), 
idlt talk(vif atha-bhasanam), physical exercise, siesta, anointing 
body and head, acceptance of hospitality, gambling, and exces- 
sive drinking of water. On the actual day of the fast, the 
following are to be avoided : collyrium to the eyes, paintin g 
the forehead, flowers, garlands, scents, spices, anointing the 
head and body, mid-day siesta, playing with dice, familiar talk 
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with women and sexual intercourse.^ A fast is not broken if 
one partakes of water, milk, roots, fruits and medicines.® Even 
with the relaxations allowed, the regimen was so severe for 
many people that by deputy was permitted in “unavoid- 

able” cases. A wife or a husband may endure a fast on behalf 
of the other partner, a son for his father, brothers for one 
another and a sister for a brother, and a well-conducted 
Brahman for any one.s The upavasa had to be observed on 
the days preceding a sraddha. As sraddhas are enjoined 
during a visit to a tirtha, it follows that a long pilgrimage 
entails many “fasts.” 

PILGRIMAGE AND SRADDHAS 
The practice of the Sraddha has its roots in ancestor 
worship, which can be found in most primitive communities. 
In a rationalised form, it has survived among all ancient 
peoples, like the Chinese and the Hindus. In China, and possi- 
bly elsewhere, the worship of gods may be traced back to 
ancestor worship.^ The rites of ancestor worship forge a 
permanent bond between generations of the same^ family, and, 
as the manes both in the male and female lines are to be 
satisfied by it, and marriage outside a go tr a is the rule, the 
sraddha provides a bond of union between many families and 
over some generations. The continuity of the family and con- 
sanguinous relationship are enforced by the practice. _ A 
person owes a debt to ancestors to whom he owes his being. 
The Mdhas repay the debt. As they can be done only by 
male descendants ordinarily, the manes are said to exult in 
the birth of male children in their line, as they will be ensured 
offerings of §raddhap Ancest ors exercise a benign oversight 

SeeTie summary from gulapani’s Prayascittaviveka in 
Sabdakalpadruma (ed. Vasu), p. 260. 

2. ^ ST# ^ W: I 

‘5fr®or- 

3. Skandapuram cited in Sabdakalpadruma, p. 260.- 

4 Texts of Confucianism, S. B. E., XXVIII, p. 67. 

s' Cf. quotations from Brhaspati, Visnu, Yama and 
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on dutiful descendants in the line. “The dead person,” 
maintains Vismismrti, “and the performer of the sraddha are 
sure to be benefitted by its performance. Perform the sraddha 
always abandoning useless grief. This is the duty which 
should be constantly discharged towards a dead person by his 
kinsmen.” ^ The manes enjoy as celestial food in their existence 
after death, whatever it be, as their share of the oblation of a 
Sraddha. As a Vedic sacrifice establishes a friendly and bene- 
ficial relationship between men and gods, so a sraddha ensures 
the mutual dependance and helpfulness of the living and the 
dead. Accordingly, the performance of it is enjoined before 
every auspicious family event, like the initiation of a boy {upa- 
nayana), ante-natal ceremony (slmanta, pumsavana), 
marriage, house-occupation and tirtka-yatra. The type of 
iraddAa which is performed on auspicious occasions is known 
SiS abhyudaya-sraddda or vrddhi-sraddha.^ For the perform- 
ance of other kinds of sraddhas also a tirtha is recommended 
as highly efficacious, Ancient legends of the origin of certain 
tlrthas like Gaya are held to enforce the high efficacy of the 
performed there.® The Ganges was brought down to 
the earth to give release to the manes of the ancestors of 
Bhagiratha who had been destroyed for their irreverence to a 
divine sage.^ The great river is therefore a pitr-tirtha which 
surpasses all others, and the performance of every form of 
iraddha at Benares or on the banks of the Ganges is regarded 
as supremely meritorious^ 
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3. Vide infra, pp. 163-166. 

4. Balakdnda, Sargas, 39-43. 

5. For the merit of offerings to the manes on the bank's of 
the Ganges see infra p, 157 and p. 161, ■ 
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PLENARY INDULGENCES OF pilgrimage 

The association of sraddha and upavdsa intensified the 
high seriousness with which pilgrimages were begun and per- 
formed. An act of supreme merit carries its own purification. 
A tlrtha-yatra is such an act. Accordingly, plenary indulgences 
surround it. Aiuddhi (pollution) arising from birth or death 
affects a pilgrim no more than it does one who has entered on 
&diksa.'>- The touch of others does not pollute a pilgrim : 
during a journey there is no sprsta-asprstaA ' Even 
prolonged absence, incidental to .pilgrimages in ancient times, 
will not affect adversely one’s rights to and in property.* 
Those who hesitate to undertake a long pilgrimage by 
fear of inability to complete it by death on the way are 
reassured. If they die in one of the many holy places, at 
which death ensures immediate release (wofeya) like Kasi or 
Prayaga, they are all the better for having undertaken the 
pilgrimage. If the pilgrims die in the course of the journey, they 
gain the full benefit of the yatra which they had hoped for.^ 

1. Tirtha~pfakdsa, -p. 41: 

II 

The prohibition of Bhavisyapurma p. 41) that one who 

is under pollution should not go to a^ttrtha is explained 

by Mitramisra as forbidding the commencement of pilgrimage 

when one is under pollution. 

2. I 

(ibid. p. 41). 

3. ^ HRimci; | 

4 . 1 

3 II 

Mitramisra (p- 42) explmns the merit of death during the 
iourney to a tirlha as equal to that accruing from fasting for a 
month. He who is obliged tq discontinue a pilgrimage has to do a 
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Even those who travel to tirthas, at the expense of others or 
deputise for others for a remuneration, acquire some punya 
from the act. 1 

TIRTHA-NIYAMA-TONSURE 

The solemnity of the pilgrimage is enforced by other 
rules. Personal purity is essential. It is secured by baths, 
scrupulous attention to daily rites and duties as well as the 
inhibitions on food, fasting and a virtuous life. But the mana 
of certain incidents or conditions entails personal impurity 
which invalidates pilgrimage. The death of parents incapaci- 
tates one for pilgrimage for a year. 2 Certain astronomical 
conjunctures cast a general shadow over all auspicious acts, 
among which pilgrimages must be included.® When a man’s wife 
is enceinte, he is unfit to undertake a pilgrimage, if she is in an 
advanced state of pregnancy.* But once the pilgrimage is begun, 
the question of auspiciousness of days or seasons does not 
arise, and in the great tirthas all days are auspicious for baths 
and sraddhasp All that is needed is that before entering a tlrtha 
personal purity must be ensured by fasts, tonsure and baths. It 
is noteworthy that while Laksmidhara has prescribed the fast 
(upavasa) and personal pnnty {krtopavdsas-sucih, inf. p. 9 ) he 
has not prescribed tonsure (mundana) though he was aware 
of the Puranic authorities making it obligatory at all or 
some tirthas. His omission is deliberate. He maintains 
that (p. 11 ) the prohibition of the use of conveyances 
to approach a tlrtha is made only in the context of 
Prayaga, and therefore does not apply to journeys to other 

1 . See in/, p. 11. 

;Tif7 ?! ^ q (1 

q fqfg 11 

3. See Ttrtha-'prakdsay pp. 42-46. 

4 . ibid.j p. 45. 
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ttrthas, &nd tirtha-upavasa is optional because it is only inten- 
ded for additional efficacy of the pilgrimage (inf. p. 11). 
Mitramisra, dissenting from Laksmidhara, holds that both ton- 
sure and fast are indispensable elements of Hrtha-snana 
(pp. 34, 48 and 51) on the ground of their adoption by Hftas 
(pious and learned men). Vacaspatimisra is also criticised by 
Mitramisra (following Narayana Bhatta) for holding that 
tonsure is unnecessary before a bath in the Ganges, on the 
ground that the text on which the former relied is corrupt and 
substitutes Gaya and Gahga for Kuruksetra, and that the 
general rule that ‘what applies to Prayaga applies to all tirthas’ 
(sarva-tirthesu ayam vidhih) extends the ritual of Praydga- 
sndna to all holy places. 

Laksmidhara simplifies tlrtha ritual by making fasting 
optional, omitting tonsure altogether, explaining the pitr-pujd 
at a tlrtha as an obligation of only the opulent (p. 10), allow- 
ing conveyances for the journeys, sanctioning vicarious pilgri- 
mage (p. 11) and allowing as many sraddhas as may be needed 
to be done at a tlrtha, irrespective of the time of beginning 
them, in a single day. To him purity of mind and devout feel- 
ing (visuddha-manovr ttih, p. 9) were the essential things in a 
pilgrimage and the rites adventitious in comparison. His 
liberalising influence was I'esisted by later writers. They made 
vrddhi-sraddha at the commencement and the termination of 
the journey compulsory. 1 They insisted on tonsure, and pres- 
cribed it even on the M/>ar'ajaday of the arrival at the tlrtha 
though it is contrary to a general rule. * They whittled down 
the result of the pilgrimage to a fraction of what it would be 
if conveyances or shoes were used in the journey.® They denied 
the absence of untouchability in a tlrtha-ydtra and tlrtha 
and limited it to inadvertent pollution only* (p. 41). Tonsure 
was made compulsory, and even prohibited days for shaving are 
over-ruled and allowed for it.s In the case of married women 
alone the removal of a lock of hair instead of tonsure was allow- 


1. Tlrtha-prakdsa, p, 26. 

2. ibid., p. 27. 
o. ibid., p. 00. 

4. ibid., p. 41. 

5. ibid., p. 59. 
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ed.i Bathing was enjoined immediately on attaining a tirtha 
even if it be night, when ordinarily a bath in a river is objec- 
tionable. * A bath at a tirtha alone is allowed in nialamasa 
(i.e. a month in which twonew-moon days occur) when sacred 
acts are ordinarily void.® The rule of ^ahkha-Likhita, cited by 
Laksmidhara in another section of his nibandha, prohibiting 
the passing of a river without performing pitr-tarpana was 
stressed.'^ The tarpana is to be done even at night {ib. p. 68) « 
It should be done immediately after the bath.5 But anchorities, 
even though allowed to make pilgrimage, are not to perform 
tarpana. The credentials of a Brahman engaged for a 
sraddha at a tirtha are not to be scrutinised.® A sraddha at 
a tirtha is not to be done at night by the Vaidikas. It may 
be done even by persons whose parents are alive J 

ADDITIONS TO TIRTHA RITUAL 
The rules for the completion of a visit to a tirtha were 
enlarged by the introduction of a number of prescriptions 
drawn from analogy. The tirf/za, being divine, confers merit 
on those who go round its bounds, walking from the left to 
the right (pradaksinam) . In the case of Kasi, perambulation 
of the “sacred way” ( Pa is prescribed hj the Kdsl- 
khanda, and it is euologised by Narayana Bhatta and 



1. ibid., p. 56. Mitramisra cites with disapproval the Dak- 


sinatya rule imposing complete tonsure on widows (p. 51). 

— =^ 1 ^, 

and criticises Vacaspatimisra for rejecting tonsure before a bath in 
the Ganges. 

2 . ibid.,p.64r. 

3. ibid., p. 65. 

4. ibid., p. 67. 

5. ibid., p. 69. 

6. ibid., p. 73. 

This exempts the pilgrim from the scrutiny he must make of 
the fitness of the person to whom he makes gifts or invites to 
graddhas. (See 5n§t'qq^t83T in I, ii, pp. 336-361.) 

7. i5id.,pp. 76-77 152, 81. 
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Mitramisra, who were residents of Kasl.i Laksmldhara was 
also a resident of the holy city, and it is remarkable that he 
makes no mention of this circumambulation and makes no 
quotation from Kaslkhanda. The advice to the pilgrim to 
make a naniaskara to the tlrtha as soon as he sights it is corol- 
lary to treating a tlrtha as a divinity or the chosen abode of 
many divinities. The sraddha at Gaya cannot be done by one 
both of whose parents are alive (jivatpitr), but it may be done 
by one who has lost his mother but for his mother only.® This 
is because it is a sraddha with its full ritual. On entering the 
precincts of a tlrtha the resident divinities should be “seen,''3 
but lihgas which have been polluted by the touch of Sudras or 
by piija by women should be ignored.^ Every gift at a 
tlrtha has far more efficacy than when made elsewhere. But 
gifts bless more the giver than the recipient. Gifts should not 
be accepted lightly, unless they be gifts of Iand.5 Impurity 
arising from a birth in the family does not affect a pilgrim.6 
The point of junction of a river with the ocean or another 
river (sahgama) is a hundred times more holy than the river 
itself.'^ The emancipation arising from death at a tlrtha, like 
Kasi or Prayaga, accrues to one who dies near an ammonite 
(Salagrdma-sila) or in a garden of tulasl (ocymum sanctum) 
plants®. A river which 'does not flow into the sea gives by 
a bath in it the merit of three days’ bath, an ocean 

1. TristhaUsetn, pp. 271-315 and Tlrtha-prakaSa, pp. 224-234. 

2. Tlrtha-prakasa, p. 99. 

3. ibid., p. 100. 

This rule enables Mitramisra to bring in many local divinities 
like Bhairava, (p. 208), the fifty-six Ganesas of Kasi (p. 239), 
Dundi (p. 212), the twelve Adityas (pp. 272-277) and Candika 
(p. 277). Most of them find no place in Laksmidhara’s work, 
and the existence of their shrines at Kasi in the twelfth century 
isopen to doubt. 

4. ibid., 85. 

5. ibid., p. 94. 

6. ibid., p, 96. 
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going river, that of a paksa, and the ocean that of a month. i 
Laksmidhara ignores all such rules. 

OCCASIONAL TIRTHAS 

Besides places or waters which are permanently holy, some 
become so on special occasions, when their sanctity is equal to 
that of well-known tlrthas. These are usually connected with 
the occurence of astronomical conjunctions, which occur rarely. 
One is the conjunction known as ardhodaya. It occurs when, 
in the months of Mag ha or Pausa, a new-moon falls on a 
Sunday, and the rising constellation is Sravana (during day- 
time) and the yoga is vyatlpata.^ Vyattpaia is one of twenty- 
seven yogas or astronomical combinations. It occurs when 
the new moon falls on a Sunday and the rising constellation at 
the time is one of the following; — Sravana, Asvinl, Ardra, 
Aslesa and DhanisthdA Vyatlpdta is ordinarily regarded as 
unlucky for any auspicious action. But a bath in the Ganges 
during Vyatlpata is regarded as capable of redeeming innu- 
merable members of a family.^ The Ardhodya being a special 
kind of vyatlpata is even more effective, for, when it happens, 
all waters gain the sanctity and virtue of the Ganges, and all 
Brahmans become equal to those who are of pure mind and 
and pious disposition.® It is therefore described as mahodaya 
i.e., moAo/’/iato, “capable of yielding great benefit.” Eclipses 
of the Sun and the Moon are similar occasions when a mira- 
culous transformation of the nature of waters takes place, and 

1. ifcid., p. 2134. 
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every well, pool, tank or river gains the virtues of the Ganges.^ 
Another combination which requires the conjunction of the 
planet Jupiter and the constellation Magha. It happens only 
once in twelve years, and is viewed as endowing certain tanks 
with the virtues of all holy rivers, beginning with the Ganges. 
On the rare occasions when it recurs, the place where the tank 
is situated attracts immense numbers of bathers.® Such 
tlrthas should be regarded as occasional tlrthas, but ordinary 
works on tirtha-yatrd do not take note 6f them. If on such 
occasions, every river or tank gains the virtues of the Ganges, 
the Ganges itself must be more powerful for good than usual 
and a bath in it be priceless. Gifts made and prayers uttered 
on such occasions are very powerful in their effects. The 
bearings of astronomical conjunctions on the sanctity oi tlrthas 
is further indicated by Puranic specification of certain times as 
specially good for certain rivers, and as periods of impurity for 
them for three days, owing to raj odosa. The Ganges is how- 
ever always pure. 

TtRTHAS : THEIR NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION 

Tlrthas are countless and so are holy temples or 
sanctuaries (ayatanan'i) . New tlrthas ‘prohshly arose from 
time to time, indicated by miracles, and were added to the 
accounts in the Puranas. No section of this vast literature has 
been as susceptible to interpolation as that wdiich deals with 
tlrthas and sthala-mdhdtmyas. This is one of the reasons for 
applying to any tlrtha or any ritual in a tlrtha the test of its 
acceptance by persons of well-known piety and sanctity {(sista- 
parigraha) as Hstdcdra is one of the recognized sources of 
Dharma. But even those mentioned in the major Puranas and 
the Mahabharata make a considerable number. The Sabda- 
kalpadrmna, which has utilised this form of literature more 
than any other indigenous work of reference, gives a list 264 

1- (1» P- 153) — 

2. At Kumbakonam in South India there is a tank named 
in which such a confluence is said, according to local 
tradition {sihalapurdm) to take - place. It attracts immense 

crowds. 

H 
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arranged in the order of their due perambulation from 
the left to the right. Thirty-five millions of flrthas are said to 
exist in the three worlds {hhiwi, divi, antarikse). Many 
tirthas are named in one and the same locality. As many 
as 300 have been named at Kasi alone. The number of 
independant tlrthas named in Laksmidhara’s work does not 
fall short of this figure. But, in accordance with the aim 
implicit in the title he gave to his treatise, viz., Tfrtha-vivecana, 
he has freely exercised the power of selection and rejection. 
He omits whole areas, and his example is followed by later 
writers. Somesvara III (1127-1138), the son and successor of 
Govindacandra’s rival Vikramaditya VI, composed an encylo- 
paedic work named Manasolldsa or Abhildsdrtha-cintamani.^ 
His treatment of iirtha-snana is interesting.^ The indication of 
tlrthas is prefaced by a declaration, that tapas can accomplish 
everything that a pilgrimage to distant and inaccessible tlrthas 
can accomplish (v. 122). The rivers named are the Ganges, 
“the best of rivers,” the Jumna, the Narmada, the Tapi, the 
Gotami (Godavari), Panjara (Painganga?), the Bhimarathi 
(Bhima), KrsnavenI (Krsna), Brhannadi (Mahanadi), the 
Malapaharini (Malparbha) at its junction with the Krsna and 
the Tuhgabhadra, and “other rivers.” It is noteworthy that 
all these were within his dominions. Famous rivers like the 
Kaveri and the Tamraparni, which run through the dominions 
of the Colas, the hereditary enemies of the Calukyas, are 
ignored. Prabhasa in Gujarat, Kedara, Prayaga, the river 
Sarasvati and the “very sacred” (mahapunya) Varanasi are 
mentioned in a way that betrays absence of personal knowledge. 
Compared with Laksmidhara’s list that of Somesvara is very 
meagre, but it suggests an underlying principle in selection, viz. 
recommendation of easily accessible places or rivers. The 
same principle rules the major tlrthas named by Laksmidhara 
and explains his omissions. Vacaspatimisra brings in the 
famous tlrthas of • Utkala, particularly Purusottma-ksetra 


1 . =31 1 
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2. The first part is published by the Mysore University, 1926. 
Two volumes have been edited by G. K. Shrigondekar in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 1925 and 1939. 
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(Puri-Jagannath). In the days of Mitramisra several tirthas, 
which were frequented in the twelfth century, had disappeared. 
Not only had new tirthas come to notice, but new shrines in 
ancient tirthas like Kasi, and he duly commemorates them. 
Narayana Bhatta carries selection to an extreme by dealing 
with only three tirthas, namely Prayaga, Kasi and Gaya, which 
were still living places of pilgrimage whose sanctity received 
universal homage. The relative space devoted to each tirtha 
reflects the predilections , of the authors. In Tristhallsetu, 
nearly two-third (244 pages) is taken up by Kasi, a fifth by 
Prayaga and one-sixth by Gaya. Mitramisra devotes also the 
largest space given to any single tirtha to Kasi (184 pages). 
His next largest sections are those dealing with Gaya and 
Prayaga, and he gives a separate chapter to the Ganges 
(pp. 355-375). To a Maithila like Vacaspatimisra, Gaya and 
the ksetras and tirthas of Utkala are more attractive, and 
of course the Ganges, which is a common attraction. Only a 
fifth of the Tirthacintamani is taken up by Kasi and Prayaga, 
while Utkala covers nearly two-fifth of the work. The Ganges 
and Gaya receive more generous treatment than Prayaga the 
“king of tirthas” (Tirtha-raja) and Kasi the city of Visvesa. 
The preferences are suggestive. 

TIRTHA-VIBHAGA 

An ancient classification of tirthas is given in the Brahma- 
Purana^. Tirthas are of four kinds : Daiva, Asura, Arsa and 
Manusa, according to their origin. The first consists of sacred 
places revealed by Brahma, Visnu or Siva. If the three gods 
have all sanctified a tirtha it attains the utmost sanctity. Kasi, 
Puskara and Prabhasa are illustrations. The Sarasvati springs 
from Brahma, the Ganges from Visnu and the Narmada from 
Siva. Among tirthas called Daiva are the Ganges, the Jumna, 

the Sarasvati, the Jhelum and the Beas (Venika) and among 
j-jjg j.jygj-g south of the Vindhy'as the Godavaii, Bhima, Tunga- 
bhadra, Krsna-veni (Pciiika^, lapti, and the Pain-Ganga 
(Payosni). Reservoirs, which are not due to human labour, 
are Daivakhata (“dug by gods”). Gaya is an Asura-iirtha. 
Arsa-tlrthas derive their holiness from sages (wi). “Human” 
tirthas are those made holy by ruleis of the solar and lunar 
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EXCLUDED AND HOLY AREAS (VARJYA PRASASTA-DEgAH) 
In the smrtis and old literature the holiness of an area or 
spot is measured by its fitness fdr the performance of sacrifices. 
They are graded in a descending order by Manu:^ first 
Sra/tmazwfa, the land between the Sarasvati and Drsadvati, 
next the Brahmarsidesa (the country of the Kurus and 
Pancalas and the Matsyas and Surasenas), then the Madhya- 
desa (extending from the Sarasvati, where it disappears in the 
sands, to Prayaga) and Aryavarta, the land between the 
Himalaya and the Vindhya and the eastern and western 
oceans. By a wider rule all lands over which the black ante- 
lope (krsna-mrga) roams is deemed sanctified. ^ Before 
Manusmrti, in the days of Baudhayana® Aryavarta did not 
include the Punjab, Bengal and Bihar, Sindh, Gujarat, Raj- 
putana, Malwa and the Dakhan. It lays down that he who 
visits Magadha, Ahga, Vahga, Kalihga and Sauvira except on 
a pilgrimage must undergo irtsh smkskara. Visnnsmrti regards 
all places where the system of four varnas as in force as within 
AryavartaA But taking advantage of certain Puranic pas- 
sages, some Mithila scholars prohibit the crossing the Karma- 
nasa even during a pilgrimage. Others push the eastern limit 
of the holy land further upto the river Karatoya, marking the 
boundary between Bengal and Assam.5 The acceptance of 
a further principle that ‘any country in which there is holy 
firtha or shrine to which pilgrimage is enjoined is approach- 
able’ brought virtually the whole of India within the field of 
firtha-ydtra. It made for the promotion of spiritual and 
cultural unity of India. 


1. Manusmrti, II, 17-22. 

2. iUd.,ll,2Z. 

3. Dharmasutra, 2, 10. 

4. ^ I 

€ TO tl (LXXXIV, 4). 

5. Ttrihaprakasa, p. 38. The familiar verse 

is read by them, transposing the two first rivers. 
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COMMENDED TIRTHA PRACTICES 

In a general review of tlrfhas some common features 
emergCi Baths, vows, prayers, gifts and ftmeraf ceremonies 
like pinda-dma, tarpana and sraddhas are usually recommended 
for performance at almost every important tlrtha. Propitia- 
tion of the divinity resident in a tvrtha is done by chanting 
its name during the journey, by recalling to the memory its 
sanctity, by cultivating devotion to it and by making puja to 
it.i Today a picturesque custom is the evening liarati 
(waving of lamps) to the Jumna at Muttra. The Ganges 
receives />27ya from almost every pilgrim, and flowers, cocoa- 
nuts, fruits and tmnhiila are ceremoniously thrown into a 
tlrtha. Milk and flowers are thrown into the lake at Puskara. 
Strings of names of the great tlrfhas are recited. The mud 
of the Ganges and its waters are believed to possess sovereign 
virtues. The sale of Gahgd-jalam is prohibited, though it is 
now commonly done.^ Sweeping the streets of Kasi is meri- 
torious (inf\ p, 22). In the normal funeral rites, the bones 
which remain after cremation of the dead body are collected 
and buried in a pot in the bed of a running stream. The throw- 
ing of such bones into the Ganges is specially recommended,^ 
and it harks back to the legendary origin of the mighty river, 
and its invitation to the world by Bhagiratha for conferring 
moksa on his condemned ancestors by flowing over their ashes. 
Special ritual for the throwing of the bones into the water 
of the Ganges {asthi-praksepana-prakcisa) are given in the 
manuals on pilgrimage.^ While under a taboo which inter- 
dicts his pilgrimage one who has lost a parent or any other 
relation for whom funeral ceremonies have to be performed 
by him, is still allowed to make the journey to the banks of 

1. w/mp.l59. 

'ir^rTfsir n%Tlr 3^1# 1 

2 . infra p. 156. 

33 s 51511 q-j I 
cIHRraTJT II 

3. W~ 

g II 

4. p. 160, 

5 . e.g., TirthaprakaSa, ^. ^74; firthacintdmani, pg. 262-264. 
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the Ganges for the sole purpose of depositing the bones into 
the sacred stream, within the interdicted first year after death. i 
The glory of Kasi is its being a grand crematorium (maha- 
smasdna.^) The banks of the Ganges at Benares are studded 
with cremation grounds. As other attractions of the holy 
river and “the city of Siva” include dying within its bounds 
and on the banks of the Ganges, the creamatoria are often 
crowded, and funerals are apt to be delayed. By a special 
dispensation allowed only to Kasi the ordinary interval bet- 
ween a cremation and the collection of the mortal remains 
that remain after it (^asthi-sancayana) is abbreviated, and that 
ceremony is allowed to be done immediately after the body is 
devoured by the fire. 


To live till death releases one is regarded as an unfailing 
means of obtaining salvation in most major tlrthas. It is 
specially emphasised in the case of Kasi. To dwell within its 
sacred bounds even for a few days is good, but to live there 
till death is the best one can do. ® In the somewhat grotesque 
imagery of the Puranas, a pilgrim to Kasi is recommended to 
break his legs on a stone, so that they may not run away with 
him from the holy city! * A sanyasin (anchorite) ordinarily 
attains mukti by entering the dsrama.^ But, he is doubly 
sure of it if he lives and dies at Kasi. He is interdicted from 
undertaking the annual perambulation of the fiffy-krosa path 
which forms “the sacred way,” that encircles the city, 
because in doing it, he may have to cross the strict boundaries 


i. 


vh). 

2. See infra, p. 23 : — 

‘ ^ 3Ti%gTK feqisqq. | 

3. ^ I 

WFi ^ ^ II (infra p. 17) 

4. SRJRT =^"11 1 (infra p. 34) 
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of Kasi.i These rules seem to have been gradually evolved, 
and find their culmination in the Kastkhanda oi Skandapurana . 
That some of them were not in force in the twelfth century is 
to be inferred from the silence of Laksmidhara about them, in 
spite of the great space assigned to Kasi in his work. The 
result is that Kasi has long been a city of the living as well 
as a city of the dying and the dead. A considerable 
section of its population has been made up of floating ele- 
ments, and a large proportion of its inhabitants has been 
awaiting the advent of death. Tirtha literature endeavours 
to banish the fear of death in the devout. For no tirtha 
is it done so thoroughly by suggestion, recommendation and 
rule as for Kasi. A cremation ground conveys impurity to all 
who tread it.* Kasi, the greatest cremation ground of all®, is 
the exception. 

Power is reflected in freedom from customary restraint. 
The great tlrthas illustrate it. The world over, suicide is 
reprobated. In India, the suicide (dtmaghataka) is condemned 
to postmortuary penalties which follow the soul. “Those who 
take their lives reach after death” says the Isdvdsya Upanisad 
(3) “the sunless regions, covered by impenetrable darkness.”* 
On secular and religious grounds Kautilya condemns it.5 The 
Brahmapurdna (cited by Nanda Pandita in Vidvanmanohard, 
p. 133) classes those who commit suicide by poison, fire, hang- 
ing, drowning, or falling from a cliff or tree, with those who 

1. Tirtha-prakdsa, 166: 

2. There is an expiation for treading a cremation ground. See 
extract from Vardha-puram in Sabda Kalpadruma, p. 145. 

3. K&sl Khanda, ch..ZQ: 

It 

The two descriptive epitliets mentioned last do not occur in 
the Tirtha Kalpatarn. 

4. I 

5li# jRqifim^cT % % It 

5. Artha-idstra, IV, 7, cited in my R&jadharma, pp, 186-187 
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commit mahapatakas (cs.i-dina.1 sins) A Such persons should 
not be crematedjior should the usual funeral rites be perfor- 
med for them. This is the rule. To it five exceptions are 
stated in the Puranas and Smrtis (1). or self-immola- 
tion of women, either with (sahaniaranam) or after (anmnara- 
nant) the cremation of their husbands comes first (2). 
Suicide by drowning is not only permitted but enjoined at the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna at Prayaga, and as 
sanction for it a verse in Rg Veda (khila) is cited.2 Self- 
cremation at one of the tirthas is also commended. Among 
other commended forms suicide are hanging head-do wnwards 
over a blazing fire and cutting up one’s flesh and offering it to 
birds of prey. The inducements held out are happiness and 
sensual enjoyments in another world, for thousands of years 
and lordship of India after re-birth. Death by fire self-lit at 
Avimukta (Benares) is said to free from re-birth the person 
who so ends his life.s Death by slow starvation is also lauded 
as capable of conferring salvation. (3) The Puranas permit 
persons, who suffer from incurable diseases, or who are too 
old to do their appointed religious duties, to terminate their 
lives voluntarily by drowning, starvation, falling from cliffs, 
or self-cremation.^ (4) It is specially recommended for 


qr'lRirJiT n 

Kautilya also makes the qualification. 

The condemnation is explained away as inapplicable to 
religious suicide, as it is deliberately done, without any passion. 

2. X, 10, 6, 8 : 

% % ¥I5t5% II 

See infra, pp. 138, 139, 143, 144 and 146. 

3. Vide infra, p. 21, 

4. 

1 ^: | 
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ascetics. The case of Kalanos, the Indian ascetic, who burnt 
himself over a pyre in the camp of Alexander the Great, is an 
instance in point. (5) Terminating one’s life towards the 
end by maha-prasthdna is a recognised form of exit from 
this vale of misery. Laksmidhara devotes a chapter (the last) 
to this kind of journey (ydtra). The pilgrim walks on till 
he drops down dead or he loses his life by fire or in the Hima- 
layan snow (inf., p. 258). Suicide by fire and by falling from a 
cliff is brought under mahdpatha-ydtra, i. e., “journey by the 
wide path” by Laksmidhara. TristhaUsetu and Tlrthaprakdsa^ 
discuss at some length the apparent conflict between the inhi- 
bition of suicide in general and its commendation when done 
at Prayaga, the Ganges etc. Narayana Bhatta regards death 
at Prayaga or by suicide in one of the indicated ways as an 
inferior way of death, and as dictated by the desire for a 
definite gain (kdmya-phala) , and not by the desire for moksa. 
It is therfore like the condemned syenayaga, indicated for the 
attainment of a definite object, vis., destruction of an enemy, 
but not a commendable ceremony. Mitramisra brings such 
forms of suicide as falling from a cliff and self-cremation under 
the practices interdicted for Brahmanas in Kali Yuga (p, 354). 
Laksmidhara underlines the practices. The writers of the 16th 
and 17th centuries (who are divided in opinion on the obli- 
gatory nature of sati) are united in explaining away the 
time-honoured forms of self-slaughter at Prayaga, in the 
Ganges and at Kasi. The progress of opinion against forms 
of religious suicide, as against sati, is noteworthy. Suicide 
at Pehoanear Thanesar (Prthudaka) (inf.. 180) is mentioned 
by Laksmidhara, in a quotation from the Mahabhdrata, but 
he does not mention the merit of suicide at Kuruksetra, which 
is recommended by Lingapurana, of which he makes extensive 
use in treating of Benares, But Mitramisra cites this passage 
(p. 475, op. cit.). Suicide by fire or water, and above all by 
bhrgu-patana (falling headlong from a cliff) at Amarakantaka 
is mentioned by Laksmidhara (in/., p. 200). These suicides arc 
different from those prescribed by the smrtis as expiation for 
mah&pdtakas, since a pilgrim must already possess the 
moral qualities specified, which alone make his pilgrimage 
fruitful. Inscriptions give instances of historical personages. 

1. TristhaUsetu, pp. 290-316 and Tlrtha-prak&ia, pp. 242-248, 
342-347 and 372-373. 
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who, even within a generation or two of Laksinidhara, sou'jht 
this release.! ' 

DETAILED CONSIDERATION OF TIRTHAS 
^ Laksmidhara’s work on pilgrimage is mostly taken up 
with a detailed enumeration of tirthas and suh-tirthas and 
citations of authority for their sanctity. Compared with 
Narayana Bhatta’s discussions as well as Mitramisra’s, of the 
general aspects and rules of pilgrimage, Laksmidhara’s treat- 
ment of these is very meagre. But it is not to be supposed 
that he deemed them to be unimportant. Many of them like 
dana, sraddha, and the special merit accruing from ceremonies 
performed at certain times (wiyata-Adfa) he has dealt with in 
the sections of his digest which treat of them. The design of 
his work made its divisions interdependent, and he avoided 
repetition as far as possible, in the expectation that the digest 
would be studied as a whole. The space so saved is devoted 
by him to an elaborate enumeration of holy places, which, for 
its size, makes the TlTtha-Kalpataru relatively fuller than 
eyen the Tlrthg-prakasa of Mitr ami sra. 

KASI 

In- Laksmldhara s treatise TCasI has the first place.^ Its 
treatment is also more generous than that of other holy 
places. This is not to be explained as due merely to the holy- 
city being the virtual capital of the dynasty and kings he 
served, or to his being a resident of it. By the twelfth 
century, Benares had attained the position of premier ksetra 
in India. Albiruni notes early in the eleventh century that 
the city attracted anchorites in thousands from all over India.^ 
It still does so. An anchorite stands less in need of pilgrimage 
to assist him to cross the stream of samsara than a layman 
In Buddhist times, fifteen centur ies earlier,* sannyisim 

, r'a- Mica. XU, 207 (suicide oi Gangeyadeva 

of Ce*and h.sq«^ atPrayaga,CA.D., 1040); aj Ipigra. 
ph,a Camcjca, II, Sk., 136 (suicide of tte Calukya Kng 
Somesvara Ahavamalla m the Tungabhadra, 1068 A.D.) ^ 

2. So is it in Tlrtha-prakaia. Narayana Bhatta’ takes up 
Prw first, as the pdgnm makes the approach in pradalsZ 

3. SaAau India, II. p. 146. Ascetics in Kasi need 

not go out.for their CaturmSsya (Tiriha-praka§a p isn ^ 
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from Kasi retired to Himalayan forests for this purpose. The 
practice had obviously changed. The Gahadvalas take pride 
in styling themselves protectors of Kasi, Kus’ika, Indfaprastha!, 
and Ayodhya, even more than as kings of ancient Kanauj.i 
Laksmidhara himself refers to Govindacandra as KaMpati.^ 
Many of the Gahadvala grants were issued from Kasi. Raj- 
ghat, now at the northern end of the city, was in all probabi- 
lity the ward in which the kings of the dynasty dwelt. This 
would explain more convincingly than an assumption of Vais- 
nava leanings of the eclectic kings of a city dedicated to Siva, ^ 
the circumstance that many of the gifts, recorded in the grants 
of not only Govindacandra but of his father Madanapala, and 
his grandfather Candradeva, and his grandson Jayacandra 
were made at the ancient shrine of Kesava, at the confluence 
of the Varana and the Ganges, at the northern edge of the fort 
at Raj ghat. Some of the grants show that they were made at 
shrines in Kasi dedicated to Siva, like Vedesvara, Trilocanes- 
vara, Aghoresvara, Krttivasesvara, Indresvara, Omkaresava, 
Svapnesvara, or to Surya, like Ixilarka, at the confluence of 
the Asi and the Ganges at the south end of the city. Koti- 
tlrtha is mentioned in an inscription of Govindacandra as the 
place at which he bathed before making one of his many 
grants. Everyone of these sites or shrines is among the tlrihas 
of Kasi mentioned by Laksmidhara. From the tenth century 
onwards, inscriptions in even distant South India bear indirect 
testimony to the supremacy of Kasi among holy places by 
regarding as the deadliest of all sins the slaughter of Brahmans 
and cows at Kasi.* 


1. Candradeva, Govindacandra’s grand father, is thus described 
in an inscription of A. D. 1097, {Indian Antiquary, XVIII, 
pp. 9-14) — 






^r?RRl®lfrr: li 

2. In the verses prefixed to his first Kanda, he refers twice 
to Govindacandra as king of Kisi (Kaiipati, Kasyadhipa). See 
pp. 48-49, Introduction to DSna-kalpataru. 

3. A. S. Altekar, History of Benares, p. 28. 
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This pre-eminence in sanctity was evolved in the course 
of centuries. The name Kali itself, in spite of the ingenious 
etymologies^, suggested or popularised after it became the 
spiritual capital of India, is derived from Kasa, seventh in 
descent from Pururavas, grandson of Manu, who is said to 
have founded the kingdom.® Among his successors was 
Dhanvantari, the founder of Indian medicine. In the Upani- 
sad, Kali appears as the capital of Ajatasatru, a philosopher- 
king.® In earlier Vedic literature it does not figure, except 
as a remote place. In the days of the Buddha, it was just a 
big town, though his selection of Sarnath on the environs of 
the city, for his first sermon might indicate that it had spiri- 
tual qualities. The Grhyasutra of Hiranyakesin names Kasis- 
vara among the gods to be worshipped along with Visnu, 
Rudra, Skanda and /t'ara ( fever ).^ It would prove the wor- 
ship of Siva at Benares in the fifth century B.C The last name 
recalls the exorcism in the Atharvaveda,^ banishing a fever 
to those who live in Kali, Magadha and Gandhara. They 
were all perhaps infested by malaria. Manusmrti places the 
eastern limit of Madhyadesa at Prayaga, and Kali is well out 
of the area.® Kali is not among the tirthas of which a long 
list is given in Visnusmrti, at which the performance of srad- 

the muttering of prayers, the offering of burnt-oblations 
and the practice of austerities “confers eternal bliss” (ch. 81). 
The only reference to Kali (under its other name Varanasi) 
in the Mahabharata occurs in Pulastya’s enumeration of tirthas 
in ch. 82 of the Tlrtha-yatra-parva of the Vanaparva. It 
lies in a single lloka stating that one may proceed after Koti- 
tirtha to Varanasi, worship Siva ( Frsabha-dhvaja)- and attain 
the merit of performing a horse-sacrifice by bathing there in 
Kapilahrada. He should then proceed to the confluenc e of the 

1. KaBkhanda gives two etymologies: — 

qiRft SITW# 1 

II 

2. Altekar, op. cit., p. 9. 

3. Kausltakl Upanisd'i, IV. (S.B.E , 1,300-7; XV, 100-5). 

•4. Il, vii, 10, 6. 

5. V, 22, 14 (Pippalada recension.) 

6, II 21, 
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Goraati (Gumti) and the Ganges, and visit Markandeya-tirtha 
situated there. This is how the passage runs in Laksmidhara 
(inf,, pp. 940-1). The Kumbakonam edition of the Maha- 
bharata, hovf&vev, has three lines between the above two verses. 
They state that a pilgrim (^tlrtha-sevl) who goes to Avimukta 
(Kasi) is released from the ‘sin of killing a Brahman {Brah- 
mahatyd), and the man who dies there attains moksa’. That 
these lines were interpolated after the twelfth century is evi- 
dent from Laksmidhara’s omission to include them in his 
citation. That, however, before the third century A. D. Kasi 
had become a notable place of pilgrimage, specially valuable 
for the performance of Vedic sacrifices, is clear from epigra- 
phic testimony., The devout Saivas, the Bha.rasivas, perfor- 
med horse sacrifices and had lustral baths at Dasasvamedha 
on the Ganges at Kasi.i In the first century A^D., Benares 
was within the dominions of the Kusanas, and a viceroy ruled 
over it. ^ To Kasi its pre-eminence was really the gift of the 
Puranas which undertook to spread the cult of Siva,. Begin- 
ning by stressing (as did the later Bhaktimdrga) the inferiority 
of Vedic sacrifices as compared to devotion to God (Siva), they 
ended by making ‘the city of Siva’ (Sivapuri, i. e. Kasi) the 
best place for the performance of those sacrifices. In this 
syncretism of Vedic and non-Aryan cults at Kasi lay the secret 
of its wide appeal, and its rise to the first place among our 
ttrthas.^ 

The nominal capital of the Gahadwalas was Kanauj. But 
before they took it, it had suffered from enemy attacks, both 
Hindu and Muslim. It had been sacked by the Rastrakuta 
Indra III about 916 A. D. It was again destroyed by Mahmud 
of Ghazni in 1018 A. D. It was too near the Muslim frontier. 


1. Fleet, Corpus InscripHonuni Indicaram, III, p. 241: 
(Dhamak and Sivani copper-plate inscriptions of Pravarasena II, 

etc. 

2. Altekar, ep. cit., p. 18. 

3. Dr. A. S. Altekar maintains that 8iva was orginally the 
the non-Aryan God of Kasi, who was opposed to Vedic rites. The 
incidents of Daksa-yaga, as recounted in the Saivite puranas 
emphasize this antagonism. Kasi. was the shrine of Mahesvara in 
the 7th century A.D., (Beal’s (S'* yw M, II, pp. 44-55.) 
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The situation of Benares made for greater safety.^ After 
having been for centuries an important centre of trade and 
industry, it became under the Gahadwalas the virtual capital 
of an expanding kingdom. Even in the eighth century, its 
wealth and reputation as a holy place made it the gather- 
ing place ail sorts of persons. The satire of Damodaragupta 
has pictured the gay life of the rich and luxurious city which 
then, as now, attracted the demi-monde, although it was 
a great Laksmidhara’s treatise on seems deli- 

berately to aim at the magnification of Kasi. As neither his 
king nor he were worshippers of Siva by choice, his euology 
of Kasi looks like propaganda. The powerful Karna of 
Cedi, whose territories were partially conquered by Govinda- 
candra, had built, or perhaps re-built the Karnesvara temple at 
Kasi, attracted doubtless by its name.s The desire to be re- 
membered at a spot which all India visits is natural. Man 
Singh of Jaipur is reported to have attempted this by vowing 
to erect a hundred-thousand shrines in o^ie day “by cutting 
out on blocks of granite a great many tiny carvings each repre- 
senting a temple.” About 340 shrines are named by Laksmi- 
dhara at Kasi'^. He probably made an exhaustive enumeration. 
Many shrines, which he has not mentioned, came to view or 
were erected after his time, and are noticed in the works of 
Narayaiia Bhatta and Mitramisra. In his capital (rajadham) 
Siva must have the full complement of his parivara (retinue) 
Among them the chief are his consort Parvati, known by many 
names, Nandi, Vinayaka and Bhairava. In the old Liitga- 
purdna accounts, which are utilised by Laksraidhara, the diffe- 


1. Albiruni, 0 ^. dt, I, 22 : “Hindu sciences have retired far 
away from those parts of the country conquered by us, and have 
fled to places which our hands have not yet reached, to Kashmir, 
Benares, and other places.” 

2. See his- Kuttinlmaia, ed. Nirnayasagara Press, passim. 
Avimukta guaranteed salvation even to loose women who died 
there (see infra, p. 24). Damodaragupta, who lived in Kasmlr in 
the reign of Jayapida (779-813 A. D.), works on the idea of their 
attaining ^oyw/ya (likeness) with Siva, and lays the scene of his 
poem in Kasi. 

3. A. D. 1042: Jabalpur copper plate of Karnadeva of Cedi 
{Epig. Ind., II, 297; XII, 212). 

4. See Appendices B and D. 
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rent deities, male and female, nagas, asuras and sages, 
vie with one another in installing lingas in honor of Siva 
within the sacred bounds of Varanasi. The list of founders 
of such shrines virtually includes every Puranic celebrity. 
The planetary deities are among the devotees of Siva who have 
done the pious work. In process of time, those who founded 
such shrines, came themselves to be worshipped at them., Thus 
Sani (Saturn) is said to have dedicated n ling a near old 
Visvesvara, and the shrine was named as that of Sanaiscares- 
vara (the Siva of Saturn).! In the shrine only Saturn is 
now worshipped. 

A comparison of the accounts in the Lingapnrdna (which 
Laksmidhra uses) and in later puranas like the KaiifeMwdo 
and the Brahmavaivarta, which the writers of the 16th century 
onward use, will show how this transposition was rapidly 
accomplished. Revelation of the merit of a hidden sanctuary 
is not limited to the remote past. An Indian Lourdes is still 
possible and a future Mitramisra may utilise the literature of 
the miracles of our times.2 Two influences have worked in 
this direction. Local patriotism exploits the ancient prejudice 
against making journeys to a distant tlrtha,^ and research 
discovers proximate holy places. The desire for symmetry and 
completeness works in the direction of “discovering” and 
bringing into use shrines founded by deities of the class till 
then unidentified. The Sun is worshipped at an ancient shrine 
named Lolarka near the confluence of the Asi, and even now 
an annual mela draws worshippers to a well near it.4 
Originally, the shrine was 'probably one of Siva, and known as 
Lolarkesvara. As the Sun is an Aditya, and their number is 
twelve, shrines of the other eleven appear now in the sacred 
catalogue of the Kaslkhanda.^ Laksmidhara {inf,, p. 126) 
mentions, on the authority of the Lingapurdna, W Vinayakas 


1. Infra, p. 67. 

2. A big temple was built for Padmesvara in A. D. 1296 
(Fuhrer, Sharqi Architecture of Jaunpur, p. 51.) near the gate of 
old Visvesvaralaya. 

3. i. V=?). 

4. Infra, p. 34. 

5. SttTirthaprakd§a,'g.2fZ. 
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in Kasi. In the Kaslkhanda their number has gone up to 
fifty-six and the pious pilgrim is exhorted to remember all 
to ensure tliat he does do not encounter any misfortune in the 
course of his journey.^ 

It is probable that even when Laksmidhara wrote many of 
the shrines mentioned by the Lingapurana could not be 
correctly located. He has himself made no attempt to fix their 
sites. Many of the lingas which he names were forgotten in 
the 17th century, and Mitramisra omits several of them and 
relegates a large number to the end of his section on Kasi. 
When Sherring wrote in 1868, he was told that at Kasi, 
“Ganesa is worshipped in fifty-six places, the goddess Yogini 
in sixty-four, Durga in nine, Bhairo (Bahirava) in eight, Siva 
in eleven (ths Ekadasa Rudrah?), Yisnu in one, and the Sun 
in twelve”.^ His exhaustive researches enabled him to put the 
number of shrines or tlrthas at Kasi at 1654 in his time. 
Thirty years earlier, James Prinsep put their number roughly 
at a thousand.^ Laksmidhara names less than three hundred 
and fifty. 

RESULTS OF A COMPARATIVE STUDY IN REGARD TO KASI 

A comparative study of Laksmidhara’s treatise with those 
of his three chief successors, who lived between the 15th and 
17th centuries, yields certain results. The name Kasi seems to 
occur in the body of Laksmidhara’s book only once^, and when 
he speaks of it as a holy place he prefers to allude to it as 
Avimukta and VarQndsl. In the verse which names Kasi, Siva, 
who is the speaker, distinguishes himself from the Lord of 
Avimukta {Avimuktesvara.) In later accounts, based on the 
the chief shrine in Benares is declared to be that 
of Visvesvara. Two etymologies are furnished for the name 
Avimukta; one irom tht Matsyapurana and the other from the 
Lingapurana. The second derivation makes out that the name 
was given to the city as it was free of sin {avi). The other, 
which alone Laksmidhara cites, stresses the pledge of Siva 
never to abandon the city, and it is explained by the Kasl- 
khanda as an allusion to an earlier retreat of Siva to 

1. Infra, p. 212. 

2. Sacred City of the Hindus (1868), p. 47. 

3. ihid, p. 41 « 
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Mandaragiri. The force of the assertion is brought out by 
reference to Siva as sannihita, ever present, at the tlrtha. 
Laksinidhara himself uses the name Kasi only in a “civil” or 
secular sense. 

The name Anandavana, which occurs in the formulae of all 
rites at Kasi now-a-days, does not occur at all in tht Kalpataru. 
The minimum baths prescribed now are in five places (panca- 
tirtha), and there is a prescribed order to be followed in going 
round the shrines.^ In Laksmidhara’s time the order was 
different, and the pilgrim took the route laid down by the 
Lingapiirdna.^ 

VISVESVARA 

The most important shrine and linga, since at least the 
sixteenth century when Narayana Bhatta induced Todarmal to 
reconstruct the temple of Visvesvara, (c. 1586A.D.) which 
had been destroyed at least twice before his time, was that of 
Visvesvara. In the twelfth century there was indeed a shrine 
of Visvesvara; but, judging from Laksmidhara’s allusions, iU 
was only one of many holy places in the sacred area, with no 
superior sanctity as compared with the others. This pre- 
eminence is given to the svayambhu-linga of Avimuktesvara, 
which had revealed itself by piercing its way through the 
ground {inf. p. 41). Of the three mentions of Visvesvara in 
the Kalpataru, one (inf. p. 17) is probably an interpolation, as 
it occurs only in one manuscript, the second (inf. p. 27) merely 
refers to Siva or Avimuktesvara descriptively as ‘Lord of the 
Universe', and the third (inf. p. 93) makes it an ordinary 
linga, like hundreds of others, whose darsana confers a lower 
benefit than mukti. Visvesvara had, however, come into pro- 
minence before the fifteenth century, when Vacaspati Misra 
wrote, as he reconciled the new cult of Visvesvara with the 
older of Avimuktesvara by identifying the two, as both were 
represented as the lords of Kasl.^ As the Kaslkhanda, (the 

1. TirthaprakSia, p. 212 

2* infra, pp. 121-3. 

3. infra, pp. 17, 27, and 93. 

4. Tlrthacintdmani, p. 360: 
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chief work that spread the Visvesvara legends and pre-eminence 
in Kasi), was popular enough to be translated into Telugu 
b 3 r Srinatha (c. 1440 A. D,),-^it is clear that by that time atleast 
the cult was well-established. By the middle of the sixteenth 
century the entire body of legends, including those relating to 
Kasi as Anandakanana, was accepted all over India, and the 
chapters on the Anandakanana-mahatmya in the Vayupurana 
were translated into Telugu, by Lihgaraagunta Rama Kavi, a 
son-in-law of the famous Telugu poet Tenali Ramayya. It is 
worthy of note that manuscript and printed versions of the 
Kdslkhanda are current in South India, which do not contain 
the Paricakrosl-nidhatmya, which occurs in Srinatha’s free 
version of that section of the Skandapnrana, and that the text 
of the Vayupurana current in South India does not contain the 
section translated by Rama Kavi.i 

Vacaspati's identification of Avimuktesvara with Visva- 
natha is rejected by both Narayana Bhatta and Mitraraisra.® 
It is pointed out that the Padmapura^, the Kasikhanda and 
the Brahmavaivarta distinguish the two, and that the Kasl- 
khanda even refers to the worship of Avimuktesvara by 
Visvesvara. The former is described as the ‘ancient linga’ 
^Adi-linga). Both Narayana Bhatta and Mitra Misra regard 
the svayambhu-linga as that of Visvesvara. They believe that 
it was desecrated and lost when the Muhammadans sacked 
K^i and destroyed its temples. A substitute for a self- 
revealed linga is not ordinarily worshipped. But, as the new 
linga has been accepted by sistas, puja may be done to it. 
Such is the conclusion of Mitramisra.3 It is more than doubt- 


1. Information supplied by Pandit Veturi Prabhakara 
Sastri. 

2. Tristhallsetu, p. 296; Tirthaprakdsa, p. 189. 

3. Tlrthaprakasa, g. 219. But he adds: 

3 331 fegf; |) 

Mitramisra follows Narayana Bhatta who remarks; — “Though 
here the linga of Visvesvara is removed and another is brought in 
its place by human beings, owing to the times, the pilgrims must 
worship whatever linga is in this place. Sometimes, owing to the 
action of tyrannical Mleccha rulers, there may be no linga in that 
place. In that case circumambulation, naniaskdra and other forms 
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ful if the present shrine of Visvanatha stands on the site of 
that of the original Avimuktesvara or even of the less im- 
portant Visvesvara known to Laksmidhara. It is worthy of 
remark that among the numerous grants of the Gahadwalas, 
which were issued from KasI, and which specify the ksetra at 
which the donor worshipped after bath, there is mention of 
Visvesvara in only one grant, and that in a context which 
suggests that the name was used merely as a synonym for God. 

Other results of the comparative study maybe briefly indi- 
cated. Manilcarnika-kunda is mentioned, but not so as to sug- 
gest for it the high sanctity now attributed to it. (inf., pp. 103- 
121). Dasasvamedha is mentioned both as a tirtha at which a 
bath is enjoined (p. 237 infra, on the authority of the Vamana- 
purana') and as the shrine of a linga of the name (inf. 116). 
The now famous via sacra of Benares, the fifty miles long 
PaUcakroil and the obligation to make its perambulation annu- 
ally are not mentioned at all by Laksmidhara. It is very probable 
that neither the “sacred way” nor its shrines were in existence 
even after the twelfth century,, and there was for a long time 
after it no obligation to make its peregrination. A tirtha-pradak- 
sina is part of a pilgrimage, as the ilrtha is a divinity. There 
are those who attempt a circum-ambulation of all tirthas (as 
was done by Caitanya and Ramadasa Saniartha Svamin in the 
15th and 17th centuries). Where, as in Kasi, numerous sacred 
pools and objects worship are crowded into a narrow area six 
miles by one and a half, a practice of making a circuit of them 
may have arisen and then crystallized into an obligation to do 
so by a prescribed route^. 

Some well-known objects of pilgrimage at Kasi, deriving 
their authority from the Kaslkhanda, are conspicuous by their 
absence in the Kalpataru. Among them may be mentioned the 
Miikti-mandapa from which nantaskaras should be made^ the 


of salutation must be made to the spot only. By that action the 
fruit of the pilgrimage is attained. The abkiseka, etc., which can 
only be done (to the linga) can of course not be done.” (Tristhall- 

1 . No temple on the fifty-miles long z/ifl jwcra is more than 

three centuries old. See Sherring, n/. eit., p, 178, 

2, T^rtkaprakaea,p,Z?l, 
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Srngdra, AUvarya and Jnana mandapas^, the Jnana-vapl,^ 
and the shrines of Mahga|a Gauri, Bhavani, Sulatanka, and the 
three Vaisnava shrines dedicated to Vidara and Laksmi-Nara- 
simha, Gopi-Govinda, and Kino-Varaha.s The cult of the 
black, (kala) Bhairava at Kasi is unknown to Laksmidhara, 
though he describes the rites of suicide by fire, after worship- 
ping a picture of Bhairava^ (inf., pp, 258-262). 8iva’s queen at 
Kasi is Visalaksi, though a shrine of Lalita as Mukhapreksani 
is also named.5 

Suicide at Kasi is recognised in the Puranas cited by 
Laksmidhara. It is by the usual means of starvation, drown- 
ing or self-cfemation. The interdiction of such suicide as 
kalivarfya is not mentioned in this section of his digest. But, 
suicide is unnecessary at Kasi, owing to a special power con- 
ferred on the ksetra. Siva himself ensures the mtikti of every 
one who dies within the sacred limits by whispering into the 
right ear of the dying person a mjntra which is appropriately 
called the T araka^. The mantra is not given, nor is it purport 
explained in the work. It is usually described as the RSma- 
taraka on two grounds ; firstly, because (according to legend ) 
the direction to Siva to whisper it to the dying person was 
given by Rama, and secondly, because the mantra consists in the 
repetition of the name of Rama^. Another explanation of the 
mystic formula is that it implies only Brahma-jnana. As no 
previous preparation for inititation into the mantra is imposed, 
and its application is universal and effect immediate and com- 
plete salvation, the belief in being helped over the ocean of 
rebirth, by its being whispered into one’s dying ear by Siva 

1. ibid, pp. 190-1. 

2. ifeid, pp. 191-4. 

3. ibid, pp. 196-202, 205, 208 and 207. 

4. i6id, pp. 208-9. 

S14% ^41 II 

5. infra, p. 96. The now popular temple of Annapurna was 
built by a Peshwa in 1718 (Sherring, op. cit., p. 57). 

6. inf. p. 17. 

7. Tlrthaprakasa, pp. 2137-8. The mantra is 

SIT ^T4 flfi; 1 # ^ 

(Padmottara-khanda, cited in Sabdakalpadrmia, p, 608), 
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himself is an irresistible inducement for those who expect the 
approach of death to make Kasi their home. This 
indulgence is enjoyed by no other tlrtha. It is only at Kasi 
that mere death grants release from rebirth. In the face of so 
wide a guarantee, it would seem unnecessary that one s 
go to all the other tedious preparations to secure the same end 
by baths, fasts, vows, sacrifices and prayers. That they also are 
recommended is due to the obvious need to provide different 
means of conviction to natures of varying moral and spiritual 
calibre. As the privilege is restricted to deaths mthm the 
holy area, the determination of its bounds becomes a necessity. 
This is done by the name of the city itself, vis., Faramst, 
the enclave between the Varana (Barna) and the Asi (or 
Suskanadi, the dry stream).^ Few cities have changed their 
limits so little through the ages as Benares has done. Its 

situation on a long, narrow ridge, forming a crescent within 

which the great river makes a wide sweep towards noi th, and 
provides deep water close to the northern bank, well above 
high-water mark has made its length greater than its width. 
Kasl’s location contributes to its beauty, especiahy as one 
first sees it on an approach from the southern shore. The 
magnificent river front, which is Kasfs glory, makes ones 
first sight of it unforgettable. The great flights of steps, 
which lead down to the edge of the water, probably existed, 
more or less as at present, centuries ago, and the city was then, 
as now, filled with rest houses and free feeding places. This 

may be inferred from Laksmidhara’s allusion to the provision 

of such amenities for pilgrims which he had himself n,ade as a 
mark of his piety and faith. 

Matsyodarl 

Amone tfie riddles which tht sthala-purUms ofier in Kil 
one is the identity of the river ifarjoiori, to whteh *re. 
references occur in the extracts cited by Laksmidhara.^ («/. 
no 34, 58 and 69). fa a striking metaphor, the ksetra ,s com- 
pLd to the human body, and three streams m the Jjeiro to 
three »o*s of Indian anatomy. They are represented 

1. inf. pp. 39.40 ; Tirthapruhiia, p, 174f. 

2. Yuan Chwang describes Benares as 18 iis (nearly oj 
miles) in length and about 6 Hr (nearly a mile) m width. The 

Vids were close together mid the inhahitots were very 

ntunierotis/^ (trn* Vv attersj K# ■P* 
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as influenced by the gods Agni, Surya and Candra. At Pra- 
yaga the three streams, which make the Irivenl, are represen- 
ted as the three nadls, Pihgala (Yamuna), Ida (Gahga) and 
Susurana (Sarasvati). As regards the streams of Kasi the 
“dry stream” i,e., the Asi is Pingala-nadi, Varana is Ida-nadi 
and the Matsyodari, which is between the two, is the Susumna 
nadi (p. 34-5). On p. 58 a confluence of the Matsyodari and 
the Ganges is stated as marking the spot at which a bath con- 
fers moksa . On p. 69 this river is described as one to which 
the gods resort, leaving their own abode (devaloka) . In a 
passage from the cjuoted by Mitramisra (op. cit., 

p. 240) the Matsyodari is described as ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ 
(bahir-antascard), and as flowing into the Ganges against the 
current (samhdra-mdrga i.e., pratiloma) . It is therefore some 
ancient stream, which drained the ridge on which Ka§i stands 
and ifflingled its waters during the rains with those of the 
Ganges. In the days of Laksmidhara it could apparently be 
distinguished from the main stream, while when, the Kdst- 
khanda was issued in its present form, it was supposed to 
flow under-ground or to be an under-current in the Ganges. 
How thoroughly its identity had been forgotten by the six- 
teenth century is shown by Narayana Bhatta’s forced interpre- 
tation of the name to show that the Ganges is the Matsyodari. 
It was so named (he holds) as it lies in the womb of Kasi, 
which in shape is like a fish (matsyakara). Mitramisra accepts 
this explanation.^ Another forced explanation, offered after 
the identity of the stream was lost, in the geographical changes 
that intervened, is that the Ganges is Matsyodari because it has 
fish in its body >2 

PRAYAGA 

Compared to Kasi, Prayaga enjoys a reputation which 
goes back to even earlier times. It stood at the confluence of 
two mighty rivers, each of which would command adoration 
from those who saw it rolling irresistably across the plains 
from its distant Himalayan source, gathering volume from 
many affluents, and spreading fertility and life over the parched 
surface of the earth. Herein lay Prayaga’s age-long appeal. 

1 . Tristhallsetu, p. 140; Tirthaprakasa,-p. 241. 

2. Sahdahalpadruma, p. S8S : 

tot:’ " 
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Like the Nile, whose two mighty branches are marked off from 
each other by the color of their floods, the Ganges and the 
Nile could be seen as “white” and “dark” streams (sitdsita). 
Allahabad is like and unlike Khartoum. Two great rivers 
meet below it; but it is spiritualized by the idealism of a 
cultured people, who have seen a divine purpose in the mingling 
of the waters. Such mighty unions' have a compelling influence 
on the human mind. Among a people who have an oppressive 
sense of a destiny, which ties them to an endless chain of birth 
and death, of joy and sorrow, a wistful feeling to find an 
occasion to throw away life so that its sorrows might be ended 
for ever, comes naturally to every one who can feel and think. 
Sacrifices are easy foi; men whose lives reveal only a receding 
vista of unfulfilled hopes and repressed desires. Pilgrimages 
furnish opportunities for sacrifices, great and small: the 
surrender of accustomed comforts and ease, the expenditure 
of accumulated wealth abandonment of one’s native soil, and 
a decision to await death at a remote tlrtha, and even the 
laying down of life. To different minds different inducements 
to make the sacrifice are needed. A dweller in a desert is 
ready to stake everything f6r the promise of post-mortuary 
enjoyment of the pleasures denied to him in life. Pilgrim 
literature caters to high minds and to low. In this lies its wide 
influence. If life is to be laid down, one would like a noble 
setting for the act of renunciation. He who essays the “great 
journey" (mahdprasthana) prefers to lose himself in the 
Himalayan snows. If the end must come through fire or 
water, where else could he find a more fitter place to meet his 
death than where two mighty rivers mingle their floods, or 
where great streams lose themselves in the ocean ? 

Countless generations have found the ideal conditions for 
such a culmination of a pilgrimage in Prayaga. The holy area 
extended to five yojands, along the spit of land which lay 
between the two approaching streams. Gods must love to 
guard and cherish such a spot It obviously is Prajapaii-ksctra 
(p. 136). The Creator performed there a difficult (prakrsta) 
yaga, and hence its name Pra-yaga.^ It is under the protection 

1. Tlfthaprakasa,g.227. To describe other holy sites as 
Prayaga is incorrect, e.g,, Karna-praylga, Nanda-prayaga, when 
they were not places where similar great sacrifices were performed 
by the Creator. , 
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of Indra (p. 137). It marks the hip of the earth (inf. p. 142). 
It is sacred to the Sun (Bhaskara-ksetra) and the Jumna is the 
daughter of the Sun, tapanasyasuta, (inf. p. 149). In redeem- 
ing power the two rivers are equal, and their union adds to the 
power (p. 150). The Vedas and the invisible Yajnas dwell 
there (p. 151). The great tree of the confluence, which never 
dies (aksaya-vata) , is Siva himself (p. 151). 

Prayaga lay in the heart of Govindacandra’s kingdom. A 
generation or two before him, a great king had ended his life 
in its waters.i Special value must therefore attach not only to 
what Laksmidhara says about it, but even to what he omits to 
repeat from recognized tradition and ritual. The confluence is 
usually spoken of as one of three rivers, the third river being 
the invisible Sarasvati, and is referred to zs Triveni. Mystic 
significance attaches to the union. The triple flood reflects the 
union of the elements of the redeeming Omkara or Pranava, 
each river standing for a syllable of it.2 This name and the story 
of the appearance of Sarasvati do not appear in the Kalpataru. 
Prayaga is described, following the Matsya, and Brahma- 
pur anas as Ttriha-raj a, a title further popularised by the KSH- 
khanda.^ Laksmidhara does not use it. As the theory of the secret 
(5fM/>to) presence of the Sarasvati at the confluence is found 
in the Brahma Purana, which he often quotes, his silence is 
suggestive. He emphasizes the prohibition of the use of draught 
animals and conveyances in the journey to Prayaga, and 
it may be recollected that in his view the prohibition was 
valid only as regards this tlrtha.^ As usual Laksmidhara 
stresses the possession of moral qualities as necessary for deri- 
ving the full benefit of a bath at the confluence^. Narayana 
Bhatta and Mitramika discuss at length the pilgrim’s obliga- 
tion to undergo tonsure before a bath at the confluence. 
They hold that it is compulsory and that even women whose 
husbands are alive, must cut off atleast a lock of hair and throw 
it into the Sangam, with an appropriate invocation to the 
Veni, which is to receive Hhtveni (lock of hair).® Laksmidhara’s 

1. Karna of Cedi. 

2. Tristhalisetu, p. 8. 

6. Tristhalisetu, p. 22, 
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view that tonsure at a tlrtha has already been noted. He omits 
to deal with it entirely in the context of Prayaga. His studied 
silence has to be construed as disapproval of the texts that 
consign to hell the pilgrim who fails to sacrifice his hair.i 

Among tlrthas Prayaga is noted for being the place at 
which one is not only permitted but persuaded to commit 
suicide. The ^g Veda khila authority for it (which is para- 
phrased in the Puranas) is not quoted by Laksmidhara as it is 
by later writers.^ They discuss, with a great display of learning, 
the ethics of suicide at Prayaga, but he simply cites the authority 
for the act and offers no comment.3 The recollection of famous 
instances suicide sucli as those Karnadeva of Cedi (A.D. 1042), 
of Dhanga Chandella (A.D. 1000) and of Somesvara Calukya 
(A.D. 1068)4— all by drowning at either Prayaga or at a 
similar river confluence® — must have been fresh to his con- 
temporaries. We may assume that suicide at Prayaga has his 
approval atieast for ksatriyas, as it is kalivaryya only to 
Brahmanas®. The reward of suicide at the sangama is stated 
in one place to be equal to that of the wise, virtuous yogin 
{inf. p. 143), i.e., to niukti, and in another context as a long 
spell of existence in Svargaloka, enjoying the crude pleasures 
of the senses (pp. 138-139) in the company of divine women, 
till the time comes to be re-born in a good family. The same 


1. Tirthaprakdsa, g. 236. 

S II 

2. m I 

o. Tirthacintdmani, pp. 47-52; TristhaBsetu, pp, 46-5.5; 
Tlrthaprakasa, pp- 342-357 ; Mitramisra discusses the permissibility 
of suicide in general, op. cit., pp. 347-355. 

4 . Historical suicides. See Gangeya, Epig. Ind., XXII, 211 ; 
Dhanga, Epig. Ind., I. 140; Somesvara, Bpig, Cam., II, SK. 136, 
and Aja, Raghuvamsa, VIII, 94. 

5 . All river-confluences come to be styled by analogy Prayaga 
{e.g., Kania-prayaga) orTriveni. 

6 . Tirthaprakdsa, p. 354: 

amir ^ ^ l 
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‘delectable’ destiny awaits the person, who remembers Prayaga 
at the moment of death (p. 139). Such a person, when reborn, 
becomes king of Jambudvipa. He who jumps from the sacred 
banyan tree (yata-vrksa) into the river below and so ends his 
life finds his way to Rudral jka (p. 142)1. In some accounts 
the benefits of the two modes of suicide are interchanged. The 
number of suicides in Allahabad by jumping off this tree became 
so great, from a belief that Akbar had committed such suicide 
in a past birth and been rewarded by becoming an emperor in 
the next, that he had the tree cut down. Today only a stump 
is left. Similar post-mortuary advantages are held out for self- 
cremation on the sands near Prayaga, known as tirvasipulina 
and in the continguous Koti-tirtha. In ages where the common 
man was starved of sense pleasures, such appeals to the lower 
nature would have been even more powerful than inducements 
like the termination of re-incarnation. 

The virtues of the baths are graded. A month’s regular 
bathing in the holy Sangama, following the path of restraint 
of the senses, washes away all sin {inf. p. 148). The imposi- 
tion of a far sterner course for the betrayer of trust {visvdsa- 
ghaiaka) extending to three months, at the rate of three baths 
daily is a reflection of the horror of the betrayer. In the month 
of Magha, bathing at Prayaga is most efficacious as an impos- 
sible number of gather within the joint stream (p. 146). 

The mela m this month, and once every sixth and twelfth year, 
is an old institution, of which we have evidence in Yu wan 
Chwang in the 7th century.2 It is not mentioned by Laksmi- 
dhara, in whose lime also it must have been current. The 
merits of gifts are gi'eat at Prayaga, and of gold, kine land, and 
kanyd there are highly commended, while the acceptance of 
gifts, except of a virgin for marriage according the ancient 
(arsa) form, and of land is reprobated with equal emphasisS. 


1. Suicide from this tree was common already in the 7th 
century (Beal’s Si-yu-ki, 1, p. 232). 

2. Ettinghausen, H arshavdrdham, p, 163; Beal, Si-yu-ki, 
I, 214ff. 

3. ^ irfeififci ^ i 

(rft. JT. 
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THE GANGES 

The sanctity of the great river is the foundation of the 
importance of every ksetra or ttrfha which springs on its 
banks. The Ganges has gained a grip over the heart of India 
which no other river has rivalled. In Indian belief its sources 
are in heaven and its waters penetrate to the nether regions. It 
is therefore tripatha-gd,, or trivartma-ga (p. 158). It nourishes 
the denizens of the three worlds, heaven, earth and patala 
(p. 158). Its tender helpfulness to men is like that of a 
mother (p. 159). It springs from the feet of Visnu and has 
been caught up in the matted locks of Siva before being re- 
leased to the world. It is thus twice sanctified, and equally 
acceptable to those who see the one God only in Visnu or Siva. 
Offerings of water from its holy stream to the manes gives 
them a satisfaction which is infinite (p. 157 and p. 161). It is 
the holiest of the holy, the purest of the pure (p. 160). It 
stands at the head of rivers as the Brahmana stands at the 
head of the ionr varnas (p. 158). Its mere dariana destroys 
sin(p. 156). Those countries are truly blessed through which the 
Ganges passes (p. 154). To drink it, to see it, to feel it, to sink 
one’s body within its water and to chaunt its name and praise 
are blessings (p. 159). Holy through-out its course, it is holier 
at Hardwar, Prayaga, Kasi, and where it joins the ocean 
(p. 160). The Ganges is man’s last refuge when 

tormented by afflictions, to which life is subject (p. 155). 
Without explanation or comment, Laksmidhara gives in a 
few choice extracts the secret of the age-long lure of India’s 
greatest life-giving stream.! 

GAYA 

Gaya forms the third of the trinity, regarded as the “three 
ksetras par excellance”, the other two being Pray^a and Kasi. 
Ganga is a pitr-nadl, Gaya is a pitr-llrtha. In other iirthas 
bathing comes first in importance, and the performance of pro- 
pitiatory rites to the manes is only incidental. In Gaya the re- 
lation is reversed. Gaya’s chief merit is the potency of a 
iraddha performed within its bounds, in accordance with modi- 
fications made in the ordinary sraddha ritual to suit the genius 
loci. Gaya as a sr add ha-performing place has great antiquity. 
Its value for this purpose is recognised in the Mahsbharata, in 


1. See also Ttrthaprak&sa, pp. 355-375 and Tirthacint&mani, 
pp. 189-268, . 
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which it is commemorated in every one the tirtha-yatras 
(Dhaumya, Pulastya, Ahgiras, Lomasa and Balarama) whose 
itinerary is furnished in the epic. The similar ya-tra of Pra- 
hlada, which is described in the Vamana-purdna, deals also with 
it. Unlike other firfAay, Gaya receives commemoration in the 
smrtis: and Visnu, Vasistha, Brhaspati, Yajnavalkya and 
Yama laud the virtues of the sraddha done at Gaya. 

Gaya lies on the fringe of the area of Aryan occupation, 
and its recognition as a flrtha must have implied a big step for* 
ward. The legend of the asura at Gaya, who was killed by the 
mace {gada) of Visnu, and who, in return, was given the boon 
of sanctifying any holy rite performed on his decapitated head 
(which is Gaya) points perhaps to an ancient compromise bet- 
ween competing cultures. Sraddha is ancestor worship. It is 
commoner in primitive than in advanced communities. But, 
when it became invested with a special importance in relation 
to the theory of man’s birth in a tri-form debt, and his obliga- 
tion to discharge it, iraddhas came to have a prominent place 
in the routine of Indian life, which it was the business of the 
Dharraasastras to regulate. They accordingly have a large 
place in the GrhyasUtras, smrtis and digests, all of which lay 
down the times for performance, the rules to be observed, the 
persons to be invited and excluded, the ancestors to be pro- 
pitiated, proper places for doing them, the food to be served at 
them etc. No digest is complete without a section on it. One of 
the larger sections of the Krtya-kalpataru is set apart .for the 
sraddha. Laksmidhara omits to describe it in relation not only 
to ordinary firthas but even in regard to Gaya. While it is 
unncessary to describe the ordinary sraddha rites, it may be 
helpful to note certain special features of the Gaya-sraddha, 
indicated by other writers,^ 

The only inhibition against its performance is that it can 
not be done within a year of the death of parents. All times, 
including those which are varjya (inadmissible) for sacred or 
secular rites, are open to its performance at Gaya.® 

According to some authorities the maternal ancestresses 
should not be invoked in it.s The pitr-sukta should not be 

..-.'..l. - . - ' ^ ..r^.t-onninr; V 

1, There is no chapter on Gaya-sraddha in the Sraddha- 
Kalpataru. 
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muttered at it. 1 The Brahmanas to be invited at Gaya for 
sraddhas are those of Gaya, who claim to be descended from 
those who grumbled about the fees given to them by Brahma, 
when he performed a yaga there, were cursed by him, and sub- 
sequently, on their penitence were forgiven and given the pri- 
vilege of officiating at z\\ sraddhas at Gaya.2 After the lapse 
of one year from their death, patitas may have sraddhas per- 
formed for their benefit at Gaya. So too suicides, those who 
have met with death from violence, poisoners, atheists, those 
guilty of arson, adulterers slain by the injured husbands, those 
who practise unnatural sex offences and associates of candalas^. 

Among writers on tlrtha, Vacaspatimisra deals more fully 
with Gaya than others. The Tirthacintamani, like the Tlrtha- 
prakasd,h3^s absorbed the entire section from Laksmidhara’s 
work and reproduced it verbatim {op. cit. 268-280). The res- 
pect that Vacaspati and Mitramika held Laksmidhara's work 
in is evident from his placing the Kalpataru with the Vayu and 
Garuda Puranas among his authorities.^ 

Laksmidhara gives the Puranic grounds for performing 
imdci to at Gaya by retailing the legend of king Visala, who 
begot a son only after he performed a sraddhas zt Gaya to 
satisfy his manes. He saw at the ceremony three apparitions, 
each a king of a different color, white, red and black. When 
questioned, the white spirit replied that he was Visala’s father, 
white because of his virtuous life, while for different degrees 
of turpitude his own father and grandfather, who had been re- 
called from Hell by the haddha were stained by their crimes. 
All of them w^ent to heaven, as the result of the sraddha. The 
virtue of Gaya makes a sraddha done there release from perdi- 
tion ancestors sentenced to it for evil living. It gives sons to 
the childless. Another legend describes another virtue of Gaya: 

1. Tirthaprakasa, p. 390. 

.2. The legend is given in Brahma’s boon was 

this: 

% wqpiPfcrr ?rt: i 

II 

Laksmidhara is silent on the alleged monopoly. 

3 ^ Tirthapraka$a»^.‘p-*ASZ*''. : . 

4, t.g.f Twthacintamamy^. 268. 
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release from Preta-loka oi those for whose sake a pinda is 
offered there. One who bathes in at Kanakhala near Gaya go 
to heaven. He who makes a circuit of the yupa (sacrificial 
post) of Brahma’s yaga at Gaya obtains the puny a arising 
from a Vajapeya sacrifice i.e., he is released from the sin of 
Brahmahatya. The presiding deity of Gaya is ‘Visnu with the 
Mace’, Gadadhara, who simultaneously removed an asura, and 
provided a means of releasing ancestral spirits by iraddhas per- 
formed at Gay a-ifr < 25 , the head, which became the holy 

ground known as Gaya. 

The worship of tree spirits is widespread. Great trees 
are the homes of spirits or are incarnated godsk They merit 
worship. They attract ancestral spirits, and pindas offered 
in their shade, are specially relished by the manes, as those 
laid at the feet of Visnu (Visnupoda), The funereal ritual at 
Gaya includes the placing of pindas under “the undying tree” 
(^Aksaya-vata) and on Visnupada, over which a special shrine 
has arisen. It is curious that while Visnu as Gadadhara is the 
deity of Gaya, the Puranas allude to shrines of Gopati (Krsna) 
and Janardana there.2 The local holy spots recall the associa- 
tion of Brahma with Gaya (e.g., Brahmayoni, Brahmasaras). 

The full cycle of ceremonies to be done at Gaya is said to 
require seven days. ® Laksmidhara is content indicate only the 
need to do at Gaya, offer pindas to manes, perform 

pitr-tarpana, and bathe in the springs of the Phalgu river, which 
must always have been dry, except in the rains, judging from 
Brahma’s curse. In Govindacandra’s time, Gaya had come 
within the kingdom of Kanauj. It is improbable that Laksmi- 
dhara lacked personal knowledge of Gaya and its local tradi- 
tions and customs or of its treatment in the Puranas, which 
were then in repute. When he omits to mention rules now in 
vogue, it is not unsafe to presume that either they came into 
effect after his time, or that he rejected their validity and 
declined to notice them in a work of authority. 


1. The great tree at Prayaga is Siva; inf. p. 151 — 

2» infra, p. 172 and p. 173. 

3, cf. Tirihaprakasa, pp. 40T422 and Trisihalisetu, pp. 352- 
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OTHER TIRTH AS 

Vacaspati Misra has only one more to deal with, 

Purusottama (Puri) in Orissa to which he devotes a third of 
his book. He deals less fully with three other tirthas of Utkala, 

Krttivasas (Bhuvanesvara or Ekamraksetra), Viraja and 
and Konarka (Konarak), These were apparently his favorite 
holy shrines, and he deals scrappily with Prayaga. Narayana 
Bhatta had an even more restricted scope. For the other 
tirthas, our main guide, outside the Kalpataru, is Mitramisra, 
who absorbs almost all that Laksmidhara has written and 
added to it here and there. Even Laksraidhara’s treatment 
becomes perfunctory. He devotes a chapter each, some conist- 
ing of hardly more than a page, to seventeen tirthas, and has a 
supplementary chapter, which gallops over the names of over a 
hundred, which to him may have been mere names. Even then, 
his treatise contains glaring omissions, especially of tirthas 
in distant regions of which he had no knowledge, and to which 
perhaps pilgrimage from North India was then an impossibility. 
The Godavari and Setu-bandha would not have been omitted, 
in a well-proportioned work, nor rivers like the Tuiigabhadra, 
Kaveri and Tamrapar ni, which are mere names in ths Kalpataru. 
An extract from Matsyapuraiia (inf. p. 204) bring the Kaveri 
within the section dealing with Narmada- and im- 
mediately after Amarakantaka ! His attitude is explicable. 
When he wrote of Kasi, he did so not only from books but 
from close personal knowledge. Such intimacy is not displayed 
in regard to other ksetras or tirthas even within the dominions 
of the king, whom he served as chief minister. It seems very 
doubtful whether he had made the pilgrimage to Himalayan 
tirthas like Badari, Kedara and Lohargala, which he describes 
as situated in mleccha-desa, i.c., in an area under Muhammadan 
occupation (inf. p. 288). He has simply reproduced extracts 
from the Puranas about them. It is also not likely that he had 
visited Gujarat and the regions of the Narmada as well as 
Malwa and Rajputana. His accounts of Puskara, Ujjaini 
and Amarakantaka betray no personal acquaintance. Neither 
the tradition of Brahma’s yaga at Puskara nor of the lake being 
Tlrtha-N ardyana seem to have been known to him. He certainly 
knew Mathura and its neighbourhood, probably had visited 
Hardwar (which he calis Kubjamraka) and the country drained 
by the ancient Sarasvati, w,, Kuruksetra and Prthitdaka. The 
tirthas of Madhydesa, like Nairaisa, Siikara, Gopratara 
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(p. 235) and Stutasvami, which must have been in the present 
United Provinces as it is said to be only three miles from 
Dhutapapa, Dhopap, in Oudh. The exact location of some 
tlrthas to which he has given the distinction of separate 
chapters, is difficult to determine. Is Kokamukha, a ksetra if 

dedicated to Visnu as Varaha, or the Triveni in Bengal? Where } 

is Mandara he describes? (p. 21 & 8). The Mandara of the i 

Mahabharata seems to be a hill in Garhwal, in the Himalayan 
region, but Laksmidhara’s description would suit Mandaragiri 
(p. 218) in Bhagalpur District. The family deity of the 
Gahdawalas was VaraJia (Visnu). It may explain the choice 
of two Varaha-tirthas like Sukara and Kokamukha. They 
probably were patronised by the Gahadwalas, 

The air of unreality which clings to his accounts of even j 

the more famous tlrthas, in the concluding pages of his treatise, 
is evident in the scantiness of the information that his extracts 
give. To live in Kuruksetra {Brahmavarta, as it was north of 
the Drsadvatiand south of the SarasvatV) and to bathe during 
eclipses in the tank at Kuruksetra are all that one may gather 
of one of the most celebrated places in India at which the Gita 
was revealed, the Great War was fought, and Brahma per- 
formed a yajna, from a writer who has commemorated every 
tiny shrine in crowded Kasi, Of Prthudaka we are told that 
it was sacred to Kartikeya and was the most important of 
the sab-tlrthas of the Sarasvatis. Of Puskara, in the omission 
of much that could have been written of so famous a tlrtha, an 
intriguing statement is made, which brings it into line with 
Kasi, that it was open even to Candalas. A man of any caste 
who goes to Puskara is equal to a dvija.^ A comment on the 
Jumna (p. 187) limits the holy places on it to the area between 
Mathura and Prayaga. An unedifying legend is all that is 
to be said of the Mahakala-ksetra at Ujjain, dear to Kalidasa 
(inf. p. 196).^ Two statements regarding the Narmada, which 
unlike Gahga, is solely dedicated to Siva, and therefore dear to 
his devotees, are noteworthy; it is holy (as the Ganges is) 
throughout its length; and it confers its benefits even on those 
who merely see it (p. 197). Suicide by fire and by falling from 

1. Tirthaprakasa, p. 388. 
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the cliff of Amarakantaka is noticed (p. 200). Hardwar 
(MSyapuri) is one of the traditional seven cities of IndiaA 
The Tirthasudhanidhi, which attempts to treat the seven, begins 
with if. Its identity will hardly be realized by a perusal of the 
chapter on Kubjarnraka (near Hrsikesa) which deals with the 
region (p. 206). 

The long penultimate chapter is devoted to miscellaneous 
tlrthas, but it contains some interesting matter. Mitramisra’s 
work has a similar chapter, but it is feeble in comparison with 
that of Laksmidhara. Gopratara on the Sarayu is described 
(p. 235), as well as tlrthas in Orissa and the Dakhan. The 
times when particular tlrthas are most propitious are noted 
(pp. 201-243 and 248-249). The forests in which death is 
welcome are named (p. 244). A long extract gives the names 
of sixty-eight shrines of Visnu all over India. Mitramisra, who 
copies this chapter, as he does others, omits this passage 
(p. 609) with the remark that it indicates the manner of 
making a round of “the earth” (prthzn-pradaksina-vidhi). The 
Mahabhdrata (Pulastya-tlrtha-ydtra) ascribes to a clockwise 
round of the tlrthas of India the effects of a horse-sacrifice. 
The interpretation given to the citation of the passage is not 
however justified by a perusal of its contents as the tlrthas are 
not named in any proper order. They are mentioned in a 
haphazard way. Thus after the Tuhgabhadra comes, Kuru- 
ksetra, Manikunda (?), Ayodhya, Kundina (in Berar), etc., 
(p. 252). The spirit by which Laksmidhara would animate the 
true pilgrim is indicated in the declaration that “he attains mukti 
who sees the Supreme Spirit (i.e., God) wherever he goes.” 

An intriguing extract which concludes the chapter on 
miscellaneous tlrthas describes the sanctity of a ksetra called 
Amalaka in the Sahya, and its tlrthas. It seems to refer to a 
fomous Visnu temple of Malabar.2 The extract is from the 
N arasimhapurana, which Laksmidhara cites in this as well as in 
other sections of the Kalpataru. When he shows so little 
knowledge of the geography and the tlrthas of the Dakhan, how 


1. JTfii Jfinn i 

2 . Tirunelli in Wynad, lilalabar. See Logan’s Malahar 
Manual, I, p. 190. Tirunelli means Srl-Amalaka 




did he choose the extract in question? The iipa-purdm may be 
simply following in the wake of Sn Bhagavata-purana (which 
Laksimdhara does not seem to cite anywhere) in referring to 
the sanctity of places and persons in South India. The selec- 
tion of the passage by Laksmidhara for inclusion in his digest 
may be simply an indication of his love of completeness. 

MAHAPATHA-YATRA 

The book ends with a chapter on “the great trek” which 
ends in meeting death, instead of waiting for its approach. It 
might seem grotesque to include Mahdprast hand in firtha-ydtrd. 
Its inner significance will be recognized by the reader who looks 
below the surface and sees in a tlrtha only a means of crossing 
Qarana) the gulf of samsdra in the advance towards mukti. 
He will find the logic of the last journey with the same end 
being itself looked upon as a tlrtha. It marks the culmination 
of a scheme of pilgrimage, whose goal lies beyond all physical 
means of redemption and beyond life itself. 

Mahd-patha “the great road” is the euphemistic name for 
death, and accordingly to call a road mahd-patha during a 
journey is forbidden, as it is inauspicious.^ In the same way, 
sleep must not be qualified by the use of the word “mahat” as 
it would mean death. The road to death is wide because every 
one must tread it. Death is inevitable. One might wait for its 
approach or advance to meet it half-way. He who awaits the 
slow approach of death might do so bravely or might be filled 
with dread; but he who sets out to meet death can not lack 
courage. Death has no terrors to a righteous man, or one who 
believes that it only opens the way to a higher life. The aim of 
pilgrimage is to secure post-mortuary benefits, and either an 
existence free of the misery, which is the lot of man, or 
freedom from rebirth, moksa. It is also the aim of suicide in 
appointed ways (vaidheya-dtmaghdta). There may be justifica- 
tion therefore in bringing the latter in the category of ydtrd, 
and the means adopted to secure the end, namely death, may 
be regarded as tlrtha. It is noteworthy that Laksmidhara alone 
has yielded to the logic. Mitraraisra treats of the subject in a 
half-hearted way. Othei's omit it altogether, possibty to escape 
an inauspicious ending of their books. 

The Mahdbhdrata counsels one who has realized the transi- 
toriness of life {adhnivam jlvitam jndtvd) to end it in the 

1. Vide Sabdakalpadruma, 'Mahapatha’, 
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Himalayas. 'The same advice is .giYmhy the Brahniapurum'^ ^ 
with a side-glance to the story of the Pandava brethren atid 
Dratipadi having attempted in the last journey to scale the 
heaven of IndraJ He who is unable to make this journey to 
Indra-loka should give up his life in the snows. When he does 
so, firmly rooted in truth and courage, his death immediately 
leads him to heaven (p. 258). The Saiva Puranas advocate 
suicide by fire, or falling from the top of a mountain-cliff, by 
one imbued with devotion to Siva, for obtaining for the 
successful suicide a post-mortuary existence of unalloyed 
sensual pleasure (p. 362). A form of suicide that is recom- 
mended by them is to a build up great fire, and after worship- 
ping a picture of Bhairava, offer oneself as a sacrifice in that 
fire (sivdnale ksipet kdyam, p. 262). The special feature 
of this form of approach to heaven is its availablity to sinners 
as well as to virtuous men, to women as to men, to men of the 
regenerate castes as to men of no caste whatever, the 
outcastes (p. 262). The sorrow of a sinner for his moral 
lapses must be as intense as his faith in this form of redemp- 
tion, if he is led to select it. The spread of such beliefs was 
apparently helped by the anarchy engendered by the fall of 
great empires and the invasions of peoples hostile to Hinduism. 

The work concludes with a passage which offers the 
heavens of the Sun, Brahma, Siva and Visnu to righteous kings 
who lose their lives in defence of their kingdoms, and to those 
who are killed by fire or lightning, or by elephants or tigers 
or lions. As one who finds death by infuriated animals, which 
are teased or provoked, is z mahdpdtakin, the privilege must be 
understood as available only to those who meet such deaths 
accidentally or in war or in the chase, A hope of such benefits 
after death should have been heartening to the kings of the 
Rajput clans. 

CONCLUSION 

So ends Laksinidhara’s treatise on pilgrimage. The way in 
which the subject has been treated by him indicates two things : 
firstly, the almost universal recognition of tlrtha-ydtrd as a 
popular way to redemption; and secondly, the need to guard 
against the spread of a tendency to a mechanical, un-ethical and 
un-spiritual conception of pilgrimage, which would make it an 

1. The last parva of the Mahdbhdrata is named Svargd 
rohana. 
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easily available expiation for the timorous, weak-minded and 
superstitious. They can see in it only a means of compounding 
for sins, without the need for a change of life or heart. 
Neither of these is in harmony with Dharma. Easy absolution is 
amoral solvent, and it is specially so when obtained by economic 
or physical means. New scenes, improved health, and widening 
experience of men and manners are results of travel, but in a 
proper conception of pilgrimage they should be viewed as 
adventitious. Some authorities, and especially the Puranas, 
had popularised tlriha-yatrd, by the promise of benefits that 
could not be regarded as worthy. Their trend had to be 
corrected by a comprehensive review of tlrtha-yatra in the' 
Indian scheme of life. Pilgrimage had come to stay. Its 
popularity was on the increase. It was not statesmanship to 
arrest it. Its advantages to state and society were undeniable. 
In ages of political fission and the multiplication of kingdoms 
with unstable borders and foundations, the stream of pilgrims, 
which meandered unhindered through the length and breadth 
of India, helped to bring about economic and social interdepend- 
ence, unification of culture, and a way to political co-operation, 
especially when Indian society and religion were threatened by 
enemies of alien race and a hostile faith. To leave pilgrimage 
to develope into a, soul-killing, mechanical device for giving 
harassed men and women a mental anodyne, was not right. 
The concept of Ertha-yatra had to be sublimated, and its ethical 
and spiritual tone raised. The emotions which inspired a 
pilgrimage were not to be repressed. They had to be transfused 
with high aims, and then canalised. It was not enough for 
kings and leaders of society to provide for the safety of 
pilgrims and for their conveniences, as tasks set by political 
duty or piety. To stress ethical and spiritual constituents, to 
distinguish between its spirit and form, and to bring pilgrimage 
into relation with a comprehensive view of life and the here- 
after were tasks for exponents of Dharma. If all Dharma is in 
one sense the obligation of the heads of society, f.e., i?o/a- 
dharma, the enunciation of the principles of tlrtha-yatra vfzs 
within its ambit. In his recognition of this truth must be sought 
the purpose of Laksmidhara, when he treated pilgrimage as a 
major topic in his comprehensive exposition of Dharma, and 
applied his acute mind and massive learning to tlrtha-vivecana. 
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7 . P. f^f 57 for 5 EI 1 W 

9. P. for B. i 

10 . P. ?r=s^n^?fr(^ jrfefe: 

11 . [ ] supplied by P ; omitted by B;W^, do,?o 

12 . P. 3 ^ 5 - 5 ^ 

13 . Gor.rected by P, 





f^2s?TTWTf|rr: \ 


fT«nr' 


STTr^itW^ W II 

‘sTTr^rmsr ^w^i|fi1|rr^ i 


^J- 


^ ^ TT^T ^ I 

^r rTT^ €lff^^ ^ ?ft>r 



-rl^r^ % 


rft>kraif?3:, 

'fft WRT% 

f #r WTT- 


Ttrrf^^Tpnr!; I 

-N a 

5M53 — 

^v:rRt ^1TT%TM 
^%rr T% iii^J II 

^TqVR 5T at'siw ^ ^ I 
^ ®l II 

,J^ , p^ ^"^'^vcfi’^f , 

w:: ^'2, P. 

3. B. supplies here 

4. P. ■ 

5. P. omits before 

6. 

7. P. 

8. P. wrr% 

9. P. for % i%^ 





'TrTTrlTT I 

5KW mx<l ^ ^ ^ ^ f^r^T rft W^?!:f I 
^ ^?r T%^5r ?ft«rfi%«i?RT^?i^ II 
rft^^Tpr 5 fg%TT ^ I 

^TTJ II 

#rFTrnnf%'?I^ff^^J I 

^5^!f ITR^TTf^ ^TlRTS^TW^ I 

rft’T rft’JT rft’JrraT^^^TRTTf J I 

II 

rfm ^ PHTWTTW® II 

ITR rftt 

fft«(Rmf^ TO II 

1. B. omits ail words after ^T^T^'^Tr^: up to Rh ; 

2. P. ®Trq^ for ^N'dd, 

3. Occurs exactly in the same words in Skandapurana 

Kasikhanda, Adhyaya ^f- in the words of Agastya to 

Lopamudra and in Padmapiirana, Uttara Khanda, Adh. 237, si. 
11 — 28 in the words of Vasistlia to Dillpa. 

4. B. and P., "^mrs^ 

5. P.‘ for ^ 

6. B. 

7. U. ^ 



cfi4'qi5rii%%: vs 

^ ^(55'P-^d^fFT ^RfTrr^l%#T^ I 
^ ^TfTt ^T ^[wm: ^pprsTt^R?:’ II 

?5TTrrt TTT^ ^ II 
^ '??rd^Fr^rmr’TT5RT '■«=R#r f^w* i 
TTR% 5 Tr% 'ATW^TFr: ii 

^ ^3T%^ 'jrater: I 
^ ^ 5T=5^f^ ^ II 

i| ^^npeTfrnj; ii 

f^'cnPTrrnHTfT ^ rlHRT%^ IP;-^ I 
'?arr^Tsar ^ il 

mi =5^14 2fft4^ ^fT rT^grT I 
RT^T ^ II 

?T^ =^ II 

ffR# w^T^ ^FT^'Enr^ 
m ?TT5T% fft^ ^ ^ WTT ^#R: II 

>i^?TRRf^ rft^IRf ^ II 

fRT if^Tl^^Tt %^<1^S^iPrTI 



P. iRTtr^r; 

p. ?{i^5t'fr«r ^ ^sJT 
B. and P. ^ iot ^ 

B. and P. for 





sT'STRT^m “sr i 

rft% 1TR%5 ^ f^W*i 
=^ m ^T#r H ^Tf^ ’qw H 


«\ 


^ 9 Fr 5 TT^ ^sr^ 

^pfrTi’i^: ^FriT?fsf% f^rpT 
sr ^ w^i W 

rflfftif ^F rT TTr^n 
%^T^>TfOTfT^ I 


' f^, '.'' ' ’% '. 

rn«IM ^anPTfTiTra' H 

rr* Ir^ 

rfeff^ %%rT wt^TTrWT I 
arr rftl^^rr i?(t?|: 
fTrTT 3 T^TS’?Er^^ WT II 


.:..♦ : :.'.^ ■. ■....: :..:.:.-:....f\.. 

?TT: 



^ J 1 ' n-j^l -l- ITLI- LI" -»«-» 


'^■^lfl;MiNiifr iqfW |Kf«IT II 


1. u. 

2. B. 





f^sr?§ ^^WTTrT 




^'s^f^Tfi 7 rT 5 ? 5 Er 

’it ’ll wsr II 

♦ » rs _ 

’isf 

w fir =^Tf?Tt^W- 

Ir^fk ^ U 

TTJ ^T^p 61 f«RT 5 rr 5 


c:i:ij.C!i-r'£' 


mu 


finrq: ^ ^Wr ^T Wg TT ^ I 

rT^TT 3^ 

^ ^ rfHWf tK 

^ ^-i^Ifr ^ T^ V%fqf?rT II 

‘•^rr^’ 17%%: I %|fw’f^ %- 

1. P. ^ 'Tft^r% for 

2. P. for ^Spl in U. 

3. B. 

4. P. for ^ ^ 

5. P. '^^Ti#J:for^3Rl^!3C 

6. B. and P. 





, 



sf;w?=r \ 

^feR[Rnr: ^ \\ 

^ g '«Tfk?rf|^T: w I 
?TT^ cT^r 5 ^tl^®*TRRTfTRfej3f U 
Isr ^ i 

?Tr^ rr#T»4^ mTfr t't^ I! 

3RIl%St:^T»RT ^1% rfx^ ?TT^ mj \ 
STtI^ T^rTW^i: II 

^TST 5 f^wf '^rsfrR^’*TJ^^° I 


1. 

B. 


2. 

P. 

5r^1Jr: 

3. 

B. 

%ll: 

4. 

B. 

and P. foi* i5^n%T 

5. 

B. 

for 3 Wiqil. 

6. 

B. 

and P. fl’‘=lNI^-i’=ife^ 

7. 

B. 

for 

8. 

B. 

'S^ms. 

9. 

P. 

for 3 5 B. for 1^ 

10, 

B. 






STTWrS^^^ ^R ^gWRT^ \ 

rT^TT — 

SfOTT ^^fRT rf^i W’^t^ I 

®[^-ihK'?j^ f6r»l Rl's^ji^TriRf \\ 
Mj j R% : — 

^ ^’«T^ 3T'5 ^r] I 

ST^i ffH'K’^ ^ SRTIR il 

sr^ff^ ir^5T4! l 

sr’SRR ^%rr h 

^ ^^TRf^^TJwnir- 

efys^Ff!^ I rft^fhrwm^ 

I “rH^rfiFTPT 

17^TrTfTrRf^?[T^lf^T 'ewi: sri^ ^wflrT- 
Trfsr ^<4^’% %^=5 rr^ I 

^fTS^TT^ \ 

^f%sc^%RT ^T% rfr«f?TT^^ rT^TT I 
srtl^ W ^ f^rTW?3: II 

1. p. ^T 5 

2. P. 'TFPFT 5PT^ 

3. Omission supplied by P. 

4. P. 

5. ^ supplied by P. 

6. B. 





?T5r 

^sffsr — 

sTRFT^ft^^ ^[^:^r^ra'HTT's|?rT 

?T?TT Tr*T 5tT i-intTT^^i5r \ 

WT^^qTrf^^^: srfk'^TTT^ TT^: W 
fsHTrlfl' TW ^ f^ 



r: tr^'qF^^PrT 
TTTOTsf^ ?r H 


rWT— • 

1^4 ^ 53 ^ WT'Ti'OT WPS I 

^ II 

3r^*R.%gTi w ?#^rafTTrTfl«?rrTJS I 
qx^rrils^w f^Tr^ ^ II 

^ ’etH’ ^rfriT^TT^ l 

1. ?<io, \S<i-\S% 

2. F. 5 for If 

3. P. Jglk^R ?i|cfr Jf =^ :35]wrs^ 

4. ?<i 05 va, Y%. 

5. p. srrte 





n 




^(TT^Tf^riT I 

?m — 

’TRPRT WfFTST ^^if^rTW^r: \ 

W l^T^fefTSSJTt-^ ^3T;^5r TT rT>n 1 1 

rRT — 

2f^^ q- Tm ^T WW^T I 

rr5TT^5=^R#r ^PJrR; 11 

RRT?|^^^%^^n§[TR t^] lit^: srrcq^ il 
ff ;^jrTcq^ cR \ 

SRT^ WT TTfT^RS^RT fsR II 

rT^^TT I 

^T TlRfeTfT^ II 
S T^T R ' ^ R Tf^^rR^ I 




5^ I 


rRT- 


m ’q'RTnT#^ I 
k^ ‘’^TTR II 

ff ?^STr^ ^ f|^ < !^ ll 

J_ p, 5PTRT for I , K<^°) \?j K^- 

2. ?<i°3 K'^'j K's 

3. B, supplies needed by metre and sense 

4. P. for ff 

5. ?<i<’3 

6. P. -ttlKlV-iMt^I^ 

7. p. «l=4TbRl'^^iilf5tJ 



STfrTRr^ ^ W 

%5T^%^7rKW f II 

^rff wf^T ^Tsf^ 5 I 

fl^TssTTs^ ^f %'f^ %r| it 

w^t^A iTf m^Tt I 

“W%T^ '«rfipr4^ II 

^SFT WT% ^irsfl??;!; if^SW 1 
^T II 

^^^rx^Si^T I 

TTf TrWRJ IRTT^ II 

^ wn^w^ w II 



3T5r’T^[pW ^r^T ^ I 

TT^ ’^snf^srr^ H 

rTrTt ST^fk =^l% %5rR5rr%JTt I 

1^%^ ??^r WrWPJnt II 

^W^TrK^Asf^ || 

1. F. SrrfRC^T^: 

2. B. ^ 

3. p. 

4. P. ; B. 

5. B. JilTWST; 

6. B. % % 



ff w^i WR ^ I 

grfrR^ f^TT!|T’'^rr: ^ *-crTf^rTTt I 

H?TprPT II 

rm T< Wf^P^ ^;^TJ I 

^?i¥rP3^Tci^ II 

rrf^W ?TTWRf¥l'5^ I 

qrT^%^?7T ^ TTfr'?;^ II 

5Kf^# Tr5?TT ^ 5pilTPrt3[ I 
‘fl^’ ot: I 

— 

w prwRi^r w n^kt \ 

^ rTP^rt II 

w =^Ts^i3; I 
'3fJ=^mPTT^^aT l^f^rT^ H 

W^^^ \ 

^srfgnsrFTTf^q-r 

WTiT«mj I^Tt ^ I I 

flfw^F^WTST % '^#aTT{ ’qrtq^iTr* ({ 

l^<llri5^T^W % I 

5fiT%5r srr?TT ^str^ 11 

^T^TT^r fWRWM 

TPT ^ rRf ^xmxi II 

1. 50^'^ f01‘ 53t ^ 

2 . 

:::::::::::':-::::: 3 ,::^ 

4. -p. ^iov^ ,, 







^ ^ ^rr ^rr i 

srr^iTT5=TnFT 11 

w 5rr=s^^Tf^T^’T^^ l 
STJ^T^ f^Tr^T rrirsr 3%?^^ W 


^2 


rm^ 


mfk ?rEF^ xk^ I 

^ mf^ % 11 


TTl^ I 

^gr?!^ ^TPErf^rt TrinJ^cX, H 


fm^ 


’*T55crsr f^%%sr» sg^rrrwi I 

^ mfarg% § 'srfeTF^ I 
rra xxm I] 

ar^ 'xx^k \\ 

®3nTg: ii:r5'«T^ fftrar! trrfk 'xvfxt n^xvj^ \ 
Iri^^ fT’^T ’*T^ \\ 

^ % ^^»T»TfwS¥?TT 5T7?TFrR: ^ l ^ f? | 

1. B. 3TWqT 

2. ?<i^ > ^? - 

^3. : <i: 

4. ?<i^5 ^'3 

5. [ ] supplied by P. only 

6. P. and B. for 

7. p. for 4lFJnT^; 



rTFr It 

“[srr^T ^ 51 ^ ■»i>ft (V a w^ i] 

^sTTf:^:’ I 

^?rs=^TrR^ ’^SR^ TT I 

rm ^ETOK STEl'S^ U 

^ rT^ Sr^* | 

t -^gRET ^ rw^ifii^ w u 

rs ^ .fN rs fN *\ ♦ 

STRlw; TO ^ 

f^%rT I 

^=^?TrR^ ^ sttc^r: H 

^TOT 5jan ^ rrlw I 

TOR5i> g =2[rTOW n 

^sr^r!^ TTSTO’JTT 

^^TTT^JTRt ^^F^WFm II 

^?TFiTRf II 

^Tr^ *n5W STf II 

1. B. Omits up to OTFC^^t 

2. [ 3 Supplied by P. 

3 . ^nror for ^nsw 

; 4. P. for 

I 5, B. Omits ail words 

3 


T to SRWl STTf^'S# 



^4 fcq^cltt 

•jTtiT^^sr? sr|trTtrf^5TT^R?3; II 

^?Tr %fr^T^rri3; ii 
sTT^TTruneT^T^ i 

?Tm— 

[i^rf^ TTr<fr ^ wt wrflr^ titj I 
^grl’TT^v^r: srir^K II 

rr«n— ] 

p^r^ wt fk^m i 
w?^r: srf^r: inr f^T?PTt II 

?r^fl»7ptTr rTFTnflrrKTssr % l 
3TfPT?srr«JrF'Tf^^5cr Ti=5^f^ tptw 

^ir<JT ^T sni’s^m i 

-sprsTm II 

kt Trf rTPT 5’S^R^ fsr% I 

l^TW^ ^ fifiTfT: II 

H sr^^rT ^rrmf I 

% ^^f?rT ^f^fTrr ii 
^ f^Trf^f "1T?T 

^ ^;^ert5N^il 

1. [ ] Omission supplied by P. only 

2. u^, \^—Ro. ' ' f : 

3 . P. for sPT^ 

4. P. 



crRi'q^=g5T5F.lD% 

f f%5Trr^ni \ 

?r«n — 

5 TC^T: ^rfR^Tt I 
^ ^ l^=R:Tfm: ll 

[rRT"— ] 

mk^ UrTT ^ ^rt: I 

'SRPrT ^ W 

^STORT^TH^ srf^^Frf ^ \ 

^Fm: ll 

^Tr^?T^'4T I 

‘#ri^rT^:’ ll 

TTT^ Trrftr fr^^nirw ^in^T^^Frr % l 
f ^^i;^f^l;rrTsr 11 

^ ^Erf^rTT: ll 

?TtT^#rT ^TS^T^rf II 

%s^5i; ^w^ ^ srfwmf^ wl 

1. 

2. Supplied by P. and B. 

3. B. for 

5. Two words omitted by P, 






^rrf^ rWr^rwr ?rr^ ti 

TT ^ I 

^srPri^ ^ ^3 it ^sjk^ to \\ 

^Prii; 'Rt l^sR^ rfiTO^i; l 


^ TO I 


ITt^t ^rr^ETf^ ^i^TRT ^ Wr I 
^%^f¥ Tr^=^: ^ttr^: H 
^1%^ 53PTRT ^Tsf^ ^Vr W# f^f^ 


Fwr— 

i|;f?: TO ^?r%Ti l 

=^5«jnwn’ ^fOTO 'T^TTr ii 

TO— - 

| 

^TOTTO 5 TORW!ir57rT^% II 

3Tf ^ TO^ft I 

mm^ W TO^t II 

Wf f^Fn[J 3 [ II 


1 . p. 

2 . P. ^ ^ 

3 . ?<i ^5 — 'S^ 

4 . p, 



25^ rTrlsT T^mk ^ H 

rr^ wrTT^ ^Tf mm 'm^n I 

WFTTIT^^tWRf 

rT^^T^TT^ Wmr rf^ ^OTRT ^^TR^ j 

;RmTrm =^ ^ ll 

^RT Tim5Rr:;iTR ^fR^fl^ I 

fRT— 

g ^5 f%srr^ #ff|%:rR-J I 

^ ^ srraTR wr^: it 

trR^^^i;?T ’TR It 

S#W%'5T ^ RTOrTt I 

5rf^f^ ^ ^ ttt ^r 5?r*^TR^ 11 

^ ^ 5T:|[l!n': ^rTRSRTJ t 

?r ^ It 

wf wcvpR I 

?T^ ^ SR^lf^ ^T^TR^R It 

sr^T 'g^ sR^ssTR t 

1 . B/ ipr^^ 

2. B. ■i’JS I 

3. P. 5T^ for 

4 . B.andP. ^TMT 

S_ p, I^T^ (^I'JRl^cf;) for i^FCsrr 
6. P. for 

8 . p cTpr cra[; for *1^4!^’ 


rf^PT > 

^55rTr3%^% II 
g ^fVrr^r^^nj; i 
w'^"fT^iM'f rf^f §r5r^rr?w?TT i:rni; ll 

WiT^ ’^Tc'^r ^srrf^^ ^fTTlW ^if^ ^ II 
^T^fUTRi p^ fsnrrnr thti 
TTIT^T pra' TIWT^ f^l^fKFPT^W ^ W 
% '*Ti;r i 

JTT^^ W* II 

rrm— 

^ff rrf^Rf ’TprnR^frrswrn^ I 

^r ^TT^ff m '^rsBr^ wm g II 

■^RPT sf^frR^ c^R5^ w^wr I 

^ rrar w^T =^ 5 tr4I^II 

trt ?!# OTrwfT 

^Rr 11 

^^frr^roTt ^rPTFrT TOf ’TTFR: II 
TT ® Wl% ’*iwf|p?rr{ It 

1. P. WTTWt for 'st'flK'i 

a;: ■;^. 2. : P.: 

;-■/ :3. ?<iv,;:^— ?0 : 

4. B. 4frclT^ 

5. P. BTJWr: 







Tns^rTffrTTT^qrswrr ^TTS^f^^rlFtjfTsf^ ^T I 

^ rr^rs 3 ^nTf;^^f^!T'«TRr#^TFi 5 I 
^rfV %^T ^r WT II 

^ ^rT TrT5^n%^T I 
STR^ rTr5^l H 


fm— 





^sg^PRTT ^xHt^ 11 

Ri;T5^5P»ft RJT^rflrT^Tq^FRrr^^ I 


i i 


*¥r»Rf^ ^rr^ ^ mmmt 11 


531"“ 

^ m ?r 1 

W^r ^S^TKfrTRRTJ I 
^i%5r rw 4 srnn^sR ^ttftt to II 
^WTOTT^sf^ TT%: ^ITOT ^rto: I 

TOTRrFI rrrS^’OTTfS^ wm. It 
RWrR^^ 

II 

rf'sr ^ I 

’qltfR^ fRT lETT^Rf W^m^ II 

1. ?<iv, U — ?v 

::;::;s-^V;:2.::^ , •■ ■: 

t t: '; ■ :-^ ^ ■'■i' ^ 


m ^mifT^rrwT ^rfh^inTT^TTi; ll 
^rTRT 5 ^T %’m I 


^srTft^t^TOr!T ^rWT ^T^rswcrif I 

7m ^ ^qiT w^r: ^rf^: il 
f^ipsr^^ ^TFTT^ \ 

^ iTr^R:f^rc^iRT^^3Tf n 

'^?r ttwr'I f^%c55TJ I 
srf^RT ^ li 

?r ^t^snprw%^ ^ ww 3 TTr!% i 

5 TTrnFT I II 

f^: OTi%rTJ i 

fw^liFFTT !*Tf^ II 

mt ^ppr^Tf^^t ’«TtJT^CPrn7J l 
^i%?r srrgT^rrrsr w ’ifNc ll 

^JT^ ?Tt^^ srr^ff I 

mk^ OTiWT 
^ciT?rT 

sr^r#; vm ll 

^ thtt m* ^?T5gi; 

^ ^ TOt II 

;i;. ;;?^^r,: :^ i---’V^ 

3. B. qtiuit^sr 







sit^Tsf^'SfT^ ^T^rTT^SmiTr^:^ II 
rT?^ ffmss^^ ^ ^ I 

fl’TrTT f^srr: M^rrrt II 

^5T11TS^^?T^ qjrfrT Jmm I 

5inr^:§;%^ 'sTfKRm^^pqr^ ll 

^Tr^T fTrr: I 

^Tf ^ IR^rTRcc^-nr: a 

5 q#rTT I 

’^T ^ TTfT^ Tferm II 

i;f^t II 


3 tr: I ^yrrrv-^r^T l 

2 1 


?RrT— 

^rT % srr:^ ¥rfi^5fTR!rr^f^^ 11*^ i 

RTSRi^ ’^rT: ^rrfk ^#5r^ I 

1. p. f§PR?n:; 

2. B. sr^sra'^ 

3. P. 

4. ?<;y, y« — H® 

5. B omits all words of the ^=|"lS^^|j to *nfcf TO 


below 



rr«rT~ 

^ rft’JrfRr ^xfw ^ i 
^Wfw^ smrsfrr: il 
% ^ ^TrWRJ rTTt I 

fl’-TrTT f^R^: I 

rPTT— 

®f?^1TT^SR ^ I 

^ =qfTf^ w wm ^ II 

m sTF^T ^rT^: ^rfterT: I 

mi— 

®?r ^tIr fT^tn?^ ^ ^t^rfsR \ 

>TfM^ ff ’^TSR^ g 
qfRR^T f^W’Jnsr I 

f^srli sTft: ^rrT%^rr«TT II 

^ ^ ' ,rS ♦ fN ^ ' ;■ 

rRRF^^ R^f W ^ 

1 . ?<iv, KH— -H^ 

;•: ;; 3 .: ; ^ 

4. B. ^ 

5. p. 3PT^ for 5Tsri^ 



fw^rT H 

';flr^ ^ ^ W'^isferTT^^ I 

^ ^ ^?T ^ ^ci; 11 

5^R^^P7trTf|lT5=^fwi^ ^ W^m I 

- II 

^TWf WTr^JrfFT^^ I I 
^sf^iK ^ mm mm n 

'3‘frt ^%*3T m^ ^ I 

uf%iii: f^rr m \\ 

3? rT^ ^HttIfT} 1|'4| WT WTS^^Tt I 

^ TTTf Trl^r^ '’^IT^T^S^rRRlJ'sr; 11 

fm— 

®5T % srr^ ^ 

g ^T’Tt ?TT?3‘Sr 
t^jTrUf srr^rW ^wirr li 
T|^ sT'^TRTs^ irsr^ I 

^r¥RT ^ w^g^^ra: 11 
^srf^giR WTf s^%^sfTTfT^^^n 
1^ i=rf%fe^T ^TF^iTr^T mmt ll 

] . B omits all words form 3TPr5% to ®rf^5% qr %^r: 
three lines below 

2 _ p. ^ for 

3. B. ^1^* ’T* 

4_ p. '•Tf^ 





’Tr TT^ s^rr^i ^rcm^ I 

^wrf ^5Tf ’|tnT^;^aTTJ3i; |( 

^'srrfw '^rw ^ I 

^ itt^t ^Prrrm: II 
^^rrerq- ^ril^ l 

p“>(T^ '¥riT^;^r^ f^r^f irr^ II 
^!fW^ ^TSSJTfT^sf^ TTfT#” I 

Ck 

’FTS^r sfyrrfRT II] 

fVs^ff 5 I 

^T ’5flr%?TT if^T rTrr: II 
fsis^ zmm^T jk^m^ l^rro: l 

II 

^ ^ TifT TTT^: I 

rTfTT ^^TT^T ^TaiflWW^SF^^Ta; I 
rff f^T^r II 

^ ^ =^ frrter rRT I 

’IfTf aff^»R H 

“ff ^ ^ Wf T#r” I 

^ wm^x^ ^ 5q-T5!?tS5r^^^l II 

''..■ "''■:-.:-:i.^^..^ — ». :.-^ - - - ». „» ««__irs'. 

=^5^?^? fT^^ITS'SPTT srw : 


1. P omits the line 

2. [ ] Omission supplied by P and B 




^ rTf f ^ ^sft ^ ^ ^TF?^ I 

q^ %^mf^^Trr: ^TT ?Tf TrfTTt II 

W^T f|q-rTFTf^3r \ 

q^ sqfTO ^Trwr ^ ^^rr qf^^r: ll 


fm~ 

qrTR FFurm ^ l 

^ =q II 

rr^r^sqrfT^l 

^ IRFWR^Vftr WT II 
^ rTFT =q ^qrrq l 

^Frr^'fT^q'^ qfTr^r^J^TT^T^’^C II 
^ %T^qT!Ttf^ syfq^iK I 

^ Hjp R ^RTPi II 

^[^rq^Rtf^^^TSR ^TRrT rTFT 5?n|q’5 I 

II 

§r^ rftqfqR^irf^iK R 

cftqM t 

^grqq'rrf^friT^ W 
v^RWrWFT % W^3^T?R??^?lrTT: I 

w ^ 'q' wRq'^qjTi n 

irfwsrmrr’qf q^RTpr^i 

W5TT?i q^ lq fq^iq ii] 


1. ??H, 

2. [ ] supplied by P only 



^0 

^ ^ S^TTTfrai wni 11 

m\ 111??^; Wiim^'^wi \ 
^STT^^ q^J3; 0 

^Fr^ ^%5it fTf T^OT%rR35[ I 

^ ^mr^ ^rn^-^f#i ^fw \\ 

rr^T Wrrrf^ SF4!"-«ll'^rrrT^: II 
iFffT % ^TRwr: l 
^TF ^ II 

rparr— 

^P4ffr ^pr^iKs^jrrFP-iT^ 1 

TWRnrfw^^^T II 

■»\ 

X 

sT'MRR— 

STRl#: '^fRrr: PIR ^ 

Shq-R^r^ ^>} rf^ fm RRWR II 
^ ^ rt ^STrFrT^r RiS^^ISR | 

^^Trr^^rfpTw FfrrR^^ % 1 
WSR ^3T PR^FrT R^pj pTf I 

WPJTT ^ I 

^PTcris #r^ ^F’RT ^r f^?i;fv^l 

2. B. if^ P. ?R for ?r8Tr 



cft^f wm #1 $3^r»3Tf W'W 

^ wr sTF^^ritR^Ti I 

^2f^T^sra-roT ^ ^ff r?^ I 

^ w w^ ^mj w '?rR^«rfk H 

s-ff r srHr %w J 

^Tf# II 

fT5r % w^i ^^FVRr* | 

rT#^ II 

rTfl^nFfti 5 t 'J^ciSTT R'5^?^ I Rr|q[; | 

=STT%^ ^^| fi[R I 

STTTT^T ?TfTr?T*l f^l=5^ II 

[^?r^FRf:?Tra^^Rriw^ 1^ 
rr^»l ^F^tf^rflj; || 

W5f % 4mwm \ 

^e^RTT^ R^rTT | 

rrsr =^WR ^TrrTr?T?rT?3C I 

TTfT*^^ rT%^f RTRrTTm^R^ II 

W ll%?ri mt i 

W5r>^r i:m ^mfh \\ 

?m frrsr^T^ ii 

[srrart^ 15^[i%5r ^«tr i 

fT^OT ^Wr^Ht^rrg’ 11 

1. P only supplies the Hne [ ] 



(?) ^ ^rrfk I'fwt ^rfNc H] 

’g-llfTt ?T# 3nf=5^^ ^ I 

f% ^R f^^?r ^rl:: li 

rr^^r-rr*?;^ I 
ri^^fr^ U 

RR ^4 rT’^rr fx^ iT?r?rr'K^r^?3; I 
»Tr^r =^-^RaT H 

’Ef^rT^ WrTf ?Tt^ ^TR ^T I 
Rrrft I^T f^RfTJ (I 

?r»^ W R%rTt srBpTRfT: i 
f^R^n^3[RTq- TT^TSTT^ II 

*T5C%J ftrtR5[RTR ^SKT^IRrrsSJrT^J ^ I 
rir^;T ^ r^ ^T^ITRTR; II 

R?pTT 5 'VRFrT I 

^TTT^t Rsr lET^ ^^TTfR 

^rf^ rra- ^^rst^^rt^i 

fwi^ ^^TfRRTf^rr^ ^ w^?3[ II 
W ^ RS rW ’¥n^^ ^ I 

rs ^ 

^ SR^RTR ^R^R^T^R?!' I 
RTf^ rft^llR %f;TR s%T?T^ ^ mT 11 

^t^TRl^ WfT# I 

1. [ ] supplied only by P 

2. B. 

3. B. for w4flf^5rfe; 

"■ ^^ :::/;4.;^ ^:^: .V' 



^ wn rrww^p-11% srfM^: ll 

^ P-IR ^ 1% ! 

p-iftr! ?t|^5r:j5(; i 

f\, f\^ ^ (f\ 

^ mw w 1! 

STf^T 1 

w^ 5 sniitf^^ m^t 11 


rRT®~ 


Tf'SW ^ERTrr^TM 

^WrTTfl^rrW 11 

rmrsf^^T^ =1^ 11 

sTfSTJirra^rTRT f ^T?rf l 

^ ^T ’ST^ 11 
[^T -mx ?5f^ ^r ^#5Ff I 
^T ^TRT 5!Er#'’^Rf ^err 5TfT W f^«TT^ 11] 


ww piR sr%t ??i5RrPRMl 

# PT ^ ?rTWT WTTT'aT# # I 

i:rRrr^ ^rf t\ ii 


1. B. S^^TT 

2. B. =^27r^ 

3. P supplies ?rsTr 

5. B supplies an omission; both U and P omit all 


words between and W' 



W»)f!«WWTf.9fP{jj 


;i(f; 5r.w<,t5.;f9nf^ 



% rfr^^TTf^l^ ^ \ 

^ ^^TfT^f Wt^^rT ’^RT^f^ THTTS^th: II 
^ %sf?Tn:^rFTf^ ^ ^ I 
^flRT^sftr ^FFTf^^rT 'm^ II 

’cr^T^^^iTsrTsf^^fifWJ I 
STTTTqTFTT II 
^ mTT’JTFTT ^%cRr^ I 
^ ^ ^ tH^J II 

^qRTT rfWT ^T 'R TTr^^rf ^^fTR I 
fT5r "^sr ^ ^*5^% II 

T(^t ?m I 

%R fTRira: p^ w^ ^rar ll 
^WRraf^ I 

^ ^ 1 5T^Rf pm II 

^ rkwRi g ^leT ?5rTsnr5Rirr^‘ i 

1^1^ ^ ^TT^ ^xMt ^r sr^^fTT I 

^ I^T ^ Fre-jr II 

RT^ ^ ^ R ^y^ R ry 3T€i fd dr^l^ 
RW ^ |r^ ^ #R«rrTJ II 

1. B. ’T'^lt^: 

2, P, 3TTiii^rwf^ 







5 ^T ^TT^ ^!|WT ^ ST^rf^ I 
=^ ^gr Inn rfrsr^^rnj: I! 

mt — 





rr«rT — 


sT^ri^ 'Tt 



\ 


TO fnfro^ll; m ii 

^rr^T% ni^nriTT i%^nrT^5 i 

^TfJTT WlniaiRf II 

f|%mT w ^RT I 

sm's^fT II 


rm — 



TOl H 

^TOR TOT f^fe ^'srr^ TOT TO^I 



W i^^TR;, H 



rT^— 

WWWTrT^: I 



mn — 

■fefW^TO ^m: ^^rr: i 

Wi ’■^‘FTf 11 

rTTl^ ^ 1 

TT^ irrr?TT?»iFi '>sTf^;iT%f|Afr^: II 
ffTSV*?|?rT^^^^il^7r ^W^TT I 
%5nF5Trs^?T si"¥rr%^ '^T^'FrT im 'stt^j II 
^3iT^ w im;^: w i 

^mAi iTO II 
^;%?Tf^sr rT^fkt%M 

SflTf^RFlf ^ i^^mt I 

WR:Ti3Tf?Tf 5 I 

3Wmff ?ftfef^3frrP3C H 

1^'^ fr^^ ^’¥rf ^TRrTJ ^VRi { 

fTT 

1. p. 

2, P. W w ^ ^ 



^'mi ^ni ^ I 

’STFftT^f I 

5prf ^ ^T%P-|TR5^Tc?# II 
?ft'4Tf^ ^?rcrF^^?=FfTf^ I 

II 

^ nm II 

=5r rf^ ^ppft I 


-Ipt^^^ l fl’ ^ R rT5?T 11 


^f^r Tm i 

mf^ Trra^ ll 

!IW %?T^3[Tlr^ 
^?i1[f^?rws^?T II 

mrm ^ ^wrqf ^ w i 





f% rTcTJ ^Tifw?!; I 


^f4|f»;T5^^Rf 1^f% fitf^f^ II 


snfSrTJ ^ f i:iTigT5^rftir fcWVl 

:1.: ' ^P.^ ■ 3: ': : 

2 B P. ^ (0 or SfT 

3. B. P. 







TTPWT^T^ftr^if* 





!# w ^^’r: I 
sTf^r 5?Rt II 





^ WcTOt I 

^ ?Rt! ’«PTf t^TRT^:® 

i^rRT^ ^ ^j^rT *?r^ TOC II 

^TRm^Rrrr^^ I 

^TTf StTTS^f^rT 3R ^ fsT^rm WR II 

^TT'TOT 5Fr?TTSS^tj^5 I 

srr^ ^ ^3[f^ II 

?nFSrr: I’Rrft ^ RSrft 55WR frf^l 

RSrTJ ^rR f%^?5rT5rrt TO II 


TOTTO IT^J '^fTSHTT^I 
’^RTtTt 

^rr^ TOTTtTOT ^ II 


1. B. ^ 

2. P. 571 TO B. ?Tr?T^: 

3. B. TTifF^i^aTJ for qpT ^^iJ T; 

4. P. ^ 

:5.' V: B.^; WS^; •■■ '^ 





^?PTt5m^rrr^t%5riRTi- 



^RT’IT# II 


^rnni% w^i w^rTRTf ^ 




WSt 'g- rTr^’Sr 'qt^ I 

^TTtTT II 


rm — 

1 Hc%^ ^^fkWrT: f?Jrr?3; I 
^^STrRfT: ^»TrT13; II 
^ ^ mt i 

■#^ II 

.. ..-s 

^ |U|— 

5 ^ w ?T^ I 


1. P. Tirana for f5Mlf% 

2. — H’? 



90 


I: ^Tf ^ ^ I 

/ 

sr€#!?n?; l 
fk^ '^rlfw 5ijc5ijr%sicrrsr^33; j| 

«v ..'■s 

=^'fer?3[ \ 

ffST rF^ 55?^ %rT?3[ j| 

rT^ ^ mr^T ^F'4rR3; | 

mm 1 1 

ST^TTT^R^^ f^W rw I 

rF%^ i5r5^S5jfTST^?5;^ 

m s^p! ^^^'f^?TM 

mmm km rn^wi H 

rPTT 

5 f% !IW WR 1i ^ rm- M I 
fkj^ ^ f^Rf It 

h 1R{ ^ mmmM 

f:^ ^ ITTSTl^i: 

1. P. 5^ for 

2. B omits ail words after :3^# up to below 



:3^=^ — - 

^mT^wwi ^3TRi^ 5 5j^ \ 

5T rr?Tt H 

syqfjl^ g II 

^irf^%w w g ■!! 

^ rl^ ^ ?ffir?T I 

%^j ^^?TwrRmFmT} ll 

ff p:n% I 

^ g II 

?§?TSrTSf rfW I 

g f%f^%: rI: II 

^rW Tm g f^^TT ^?r I 

^Rf vrf^-srT^iS ti 
’^TT’JT^T ?Tfl^R rfW P^!% TF^T I 
# TT^T 'qr^T#fii^^® II 
TTfT^TO %W 

rl^’TFT^JTRpr II 

rm ^TFT’ir^ ^>IrTT R^Tf ^ofl I 

1. B omits this half-verse 

2. B, t 

3. P. 55 T%il for 

4. B omits this line and the next 

5. p. 5^#cr: 

6. B. irs^t 

7. B. P. 





WT'TT^ 5 ^ ’^r^FrETT = 1 ^ TRTFri^ I 
rnpi ^ ^T ^ ^ 'sm^m ll 



‘^|TfiriS|#rr^{’ ^WFTrT^TWfkJ I 
tr^TTRT’o^^^j?; I 


5)^r#P^TfTrq:^^ ^ TTR^J | 

?r II 

i^lf^cr^— 

t^'3-^-- 

fT ^TR^ %R ^ ^rm^ ii 

ri fn i^n^ I 

^?3: 11 

^ s^ ^'h f 

1. P. for 

2. B, ^1% for 57)-^^ 

4. B. ®nFfI?T for TTTfR^ B, ^TrST^r 

5. P supplies words in brackets. Udaipur Ms. ■ reads 
Uq’#? TT^l'^fcfra. and B qi^WT® ^I^fiPJ. 



?«TFT^mTO ^ %w ^ # T r r : I 

%# \\ 

Jfl^ 5T^f?t TPT U 

f ^^^FTT^R %# rrlr^ frr^ I 

1 l%fr u 

nm— 

f^f 

rf^r ^ ? sTT^^ I 

%r<T^ ^^q^qi^rn3[ II 

^^^*sRP%rrq; ii 

1. B omits all words up to two lines below 

2. P. ^ fferri^ 

3. B omits two lines from here 

4. B and P WT^: 





^t^STn%lW f^# ^ ^WTR I ! 

^ '«r%^;fl:3rj^ II 

®§r5r^ '^Ts^ flw II 

rTr^*f^^ 5 ^tRt fef ^ II 

^ WTTF'JT^ 3^T I 

=^Tf^¥rf!; wwwr feurnri?; 1 
^3PTf^ ^^rTT^ II 

^w^r^rsr w, ^^i | 

3#r?^. 1 w^t \\ 

fv .' . . ' >K 

5135!?"“ 

1. p. ?r^ ?s WTO[. 

2. P substitutes %^r^ ijloT , and the 

line is given after ^ below 

3* P omits^lhis line 

4. P has ^cT^t iTSgiOTrq' for the second quarter 

5. P omits the line 
,. 6, P omits the line 

: , . 7» B omits two lines from here 




fef I 

mmm '^'k w 

r!^ ^r II 

mf^n ^€fi ^ ^ ^^R^ra?r: i 

rT^ rrfl?r?r^j ^^rrlrf ^r II 

rTTTf^cWT ^ t|=5^ || 



^^rKm^^slTVErT ^ i 

^ ^ ^TTsf^STP^ II 

..fN ■»\ 


^^f^PTR w# a 

rrf^ 1^ 1 i:^fef^KTO^ I 


^ t II 

?R^j;rarT^ %f^ 55Frmfr5^ 


5?^ rt^sFFTclf'l 

srr^^f^ ?TF% ir^ 5 Imi 

=^TS’S#rrT !Tif4 5Tffqf^J | 
rrf^ ?TT% '=fik f^?pTT?TSJ’3Tt '^TWri; II 

^Tr^T ^^rPSTT^RTt I 

f II 

f^f|5[^— 

5 ^^mT?r TTf T%^?T ^rnr^r i 
f^ THT '^wm\ II 

qrssFRfT H^qjrTni; i 

rT^ =?5TTlffi^Tlr^ II 

^^rif^r^r =q f^rf^ ttIt: ^ 2 1 

‘^r^r-fsnm^-IrTRf^rj’ ^pirf^Irq-Tt 1 

^ ^i:?T ^5T?rTqfi^?rr^r<t.ll 

qf^rf^^ 5E«TT^^ 5^r II 

^ f^^qrr TT 5 A ^ ®^R^qw^r: 5 qrTri:l 

f^ q-^Rl^w ft«rrn5^ H 

fag# 5 RTRrTq- STq%rT15i; j| 

1. B. :^ 

2 . P. TflTWfe for ?|i?r ^ 

3;;;p;-V 



WfT 

1^ Tm 'm^i II 

I 

^pjTT^f^ ^ f^TR ^fR^T || 

w^ ^nr (- 1 

fm ^%§r II 

^ trfsrR^Ri^ I 

f^ 5 R^Ff ^f^RTTRl^ fl«mR H 
srR5r^% ^ R^^TrT^Rm^ I 

rT RRWT ^ I1 

^rfsR^T I 

^RrRRWTTRT^ft ^^WTPFft II 

^Rtrat^ RWfT II 

^?!TTf^ rf^ I ^ I 

=51^31^3 R rT%W rI^PT^^^R I 
^rwIr Ir^g^ p^TRff l|R5g: II 


lost 


1. p. 

2. Folio 11 in the Bhonsle Ms. which should begins here 
t 

3. P. 

P adds here : — 

T^ amiwr I 
^ ^sq" 5Jtra' TTwwdf II 

crel ^ 1 

^rwiT SFT^^ 11 

^ crf^^jdpt 1 




Tfk?rT5R^ H 

STfT^^^g^J W 

. 'q”:C^R?^^=5^rrR; II 

m ^'^ffrlT 5 =^ I 

R# II 

^R ^'4Tf^ I 

rTR ^ ^1=[r??3[; II 

^f|5R 5«TTR^ ff*^' l%^r^^^R^?3[ I 

^ fl«R53; II 

TTS^ § TrfFfftrrf I 

rRT ^ fTP? =^wt: hr??; It 

^^^RrR -^m rrRP^Pfl^ wfl^R I 
fwWff ^ rrp^TSR II 

§ rR^ R^^^TfT: I 

i^rft- T^ ^^TR ^ It 

WTg^^grRRR rRWTfTTrri I 

'^31^ 1 ?r%f Pf^R’IRSRJ^C II 
rT^w ’^’s^ 5 
rTW RTfft 

1 . P omits three lines below * 

2^; ^: :P.- ■ 

3. P ’TfnTT^IT 



rn^w ^ g ^pfrac i 

#nT w4' W^ »* 
rTFT I 

n (|:fft^S^STpyi II 

rr«rr-— ] 

sr^T^ ii 

'^®R 3'^np^ — 

ff srreftr^TT Tm F r^l % iqW fk^t I 
rT^^ ”¥nqt TTfi^fw ^rm II 
^^rRTT ^rTJ ^ff^TT rT^ I 

¥rf^n?r^ rr^ rrir’^’^TT f^ gf i i 

'Ky ♦ 'V- f\ ♦ 

^TrTtS^ ^TT'Rr^RTRWsr* II 

rTRrrtw^^^ wr^xsk %w %Trf^ l 
5 W \fk 1TR5rM|r!'^RW II 
^r^TT srf^% *it^6i3C I 
rr^ ^ ^ W 

^^TFRmrat R*TnTrR[ I 

wcx ^sr’ f#r sf^il 
^TfPJ^T TO I 
*TT?fiTf % TO ^ f^rSr^T^^ II 
^- ^ t rNcS j^ T^ t p Tf ^ RTfffVt I 

SSTrTT STKT ^ TO^J H 




^mvifi g ift^rTFg; W 

WrfWr?jf^^rs^-i rr^T^^fV^rF^rrJj: ii 
^T^TTfr^ n ^ftr^ i 
TrnsT^': ?Tw ^ wrma l 

r^ m srmtsf^ ^ ^>11^? a’ 

W ^^rSTFT’^rm I 

W Trs^^nqt ^^rT'^T r^ I 

^ ^r^T i rlr^^T TTM^sf^ri^TS'^r^ a 

^JT’sw 35r i-rm^ a 

mf^mJ sTHTfjT^ a 

WSf '^^rTT '^’S?fT ^Tlf^J I 

Kf' 

sT^rnro^T q^mif tr^ rr3[T I 

% STTf^fTH mr(^ ^Jt^TrTTi a 

1 a 

^srm^ w^rarTT^TT^ s^^«rrTi3^i 
wt%5t t|%?TTJ ar^nf^ 

STRFim 5 5 ?rftrrTJ a 

2. p. . ■ : 





ST^TSI^ iTTtfiTf I 

5?Kf5KHr wrmi \{ 

irn-iif g ^3! I 

^#T II 

rT^TT *'^?fT | 

TTTf^f 3 st-stt^'ott i 

rTfr: sT^ II 

f^f|[?TTSS®lrTT ^^TTTTS^T I 

5(^5[r^^Tr’T^ ^TrJT^KT^?^1fT|5rf?T || 

II ff^ II 

l f^fsnir rTR I 

553^ ^T \fk rrf^%% sr^rfkfTJR^ ll 

^frr 

^rrf^ f^W ^fTrW<flT I 

n ITR^ ^ f?T^Tf^ ?r 3T'5^ I 

^ 7 m wibw: 11 

f^ ^2 ^4 I 

?r«iT fgiTrfTs^g^ PTrnrfT 11 

1 . Folio 12 of Bhonsle Ms. begins here 

2. P. ^ ^ 



pq^5qcitf 


rrar \ 

Tm ■ST^rtTT ^ srf^VElf ’qr^^srf^ j| 

rr^^^tfTTTT^ g I 

WTrT ^T^rT^Fmn^ II 

^fftr^ypTf ^r5P5nr^fnE^ l 

flFE^ T(^t mrm^ ^ li 

^•^ITKM’^T^TFiT W I i 

_____ ________^ _«_ii ’^■ ,, 

rRT ^Q^IrnTJ ^T^T 11 ! 

w *rR^ -sr^ ii ! 

'5qt*5RFr ^4^ 5 i j 

^;^-gf5rf^T I i 

^^frr W 1 

^rfsHTTf^^ 

rrf^ ^ Wc^r [^FTt^T II i 

f^rw^t^OTWTJTirf^ ^rf^qr syff^irnwi i 
rf^ ii 

in ^sr^fTTR I 

f^rTsr ^riPT^ a 

^ f JT^ I 

rw^T II 

m FTSr rTWfit ^ f l |q»r II 


It [ ] Lacuna supplied by P 






IW f|5f3 fCrfJ » 

ttTJ mm I H 

"^^ITWFTT ^ ^ rTT rl^S^ I 

?rR^wr ^ ii 

FTTfiffT ^ ^trgiFT ^ | 

^rpT^ 5 fermr^r rT^T ^ 5 =^ ll 

WfT fT^ I 

rrfllT^ 55nrWT II 

f^RFr«ivFr II 


mmt 1 

i I’sfiJW § II 
rrflsra^^ TR-j 55 rTRT l 

^T^T?n%w ^fNirnf^ %% 5 
fkm rmi ff%fifran?: 1 

-p^ ^TSTrf^ WlWtw ll 

: -?\- ' *\ ,r N^. » . 

’^n^TFTOTt ^ T^ rf^ 'iEu^PfiTrn?^ I 

i fkmm ?f^iTTfiri^ H 

it 


1, P omits these two slokas 

2. P. ^ 







Tnrrsf^ rr^ rrfUrf^ \ 

^ OTT ^?Ttfw ^ II 

’TfkprReT^rJt ^rir^rr l 

^ 'Iv^ II 

'^Tsf^ I 

^ ^ ^fw^rTT II 

^ ;OT ^^rTT || 

^tMiril ^Tr^ I 

ir^ ^tfesr^T^^ II 

rni^ rT^ < 

srfMkrnj' ii 

^ F!% 5 T 
fin Wi«f! 5 ^M 



II 



f^WfTt lsrfMSrTJ II 

m ’TF^W ff i:rn 3 [ I 

TO ;frn:^ w ^ sff 
TO TTr^rr 3 ^ TO ^ I 


TOTO TOTT tor; 11 





^ ♦ C fs rs 

rf?^ I ^-^TJ I 

rm i^wT II 

rra ^T %?rT 5T^T1^5^ I 
^ #Tt^ 5fT^^ m^t 11 

^ I ^ RRT^ ^f%R I 
WZWTf^WlTiTT 5 ^IfT rT^ 11 

■■.. *\. - - _ t ^ . * •s rv ______ , 

^STfRTf^r^ r^ II 

rrf^^ l^ RTr^ I iPf^^TOC 

^ ^3T^Twa^ r5^^w II 

from I 

RT;TT %f rR%W ^M| 

3>?RT I 

rf^T RW f^ 11 

-j 1 loiU'C J''» a a — fv *\ fs €S . ■ 

rTgRSf ^SPFR I 

1. B. jfkn^sfi S3?r 

2. B. WTfll 

3. B. W!F%!: 



^ 5»3?TRT II 

^flr^JT 5 STT^^PTrR %'^^^ I 

5^%^R5TnTFST ^WRPTT^ II 

rr5R m ^r^tr i 

rTW %# TTflc^rr I ^fwf^^fTfTTFt II 

^IfmFfif ?TrTTc^^R: I 
^ srfef irw rr^?T II 

Tm ^ ^T^^IfTT T^jwmt i 

^R^^r^RTTSTOT^SfT rT%^ ^fpRT II 

rrf !If f ^ I ^T H I 

^3^=5r— 

T\^T^f|rrrqr | 

5fi«nqf?gr sr^T^ ll 

fef rf^ W’JT^RT IPT 

^ 1 II 

^F^TPrr ?r7^IWT g H 

f?«rrft WRrR^R^IrT} I 
^'T ^flraR: M II 
^^%^rtrTSfifi^ s^prfktTt i 


H'S 


8 



TTR^f rra uf??; \ 

siRf|' 4 rr: \ 

^ ?F^ TOTT 5 rr%t n 

?Fflr^ P-IT^ I 

rR 5^ff^3PKT%H^ II 
^;?T«rT 5 I 

^ I! 

wt 5 ^T3RJ I 

rrf|f%W sqr^'^jRJ II 

^1# 5 ^ ■ftr^l': sr^T^ffrisc ll 

^^RFSTR ^hjT^l 

3 I 535 S ^fwFRT 1 

rra- %fi: TO ^mr immt w 

^ %^r I 

^ ^tT Trf^FFT fTf^?R; p:n^ ft^R: to II 
^s?iT % to ^ftr%^Hf|rrrT I 

TO^?^ 

TO 2 ^ TOFnf^ TO RT^ § I 

mmm 5 ii 

^CRf^rT ^ RT ^ I 

^prTOrt TO R^^ ^«IrR; II 

Hp:R ^rMt^rrgl^^ 






<'rv 



S^riTR ^ W 

’q’% T|-^ I 

TTr^^q^l W il 

^OTFTTW ^ ^ nmt I 

!^^R ^rfTRT^r !( 

rm i5f^ ?TTf Tri:'^ I 

?r ^;piT%^^W 3TX^^- IT^IWJ II 
rf^^ Wt 5RT I 

II fR K- 

'Er#Ts«m^: li 


rRT ^=^- 


rTW F4T^ 1 ^ I 

iTf rTT^wT ^r vm ^r^sTi^rJ II 

%^^sf ^T w I 
^mrTTfWFTleK srRTTl^^TRrrf^ II 

1 ^tINrC H 

rm fWT’JTRT fTT II 

%^5^ iyf I 

’'T#^ mt II 

^ffycr^tTsrp^ TFR fTSr rRlra^ I 
rTfllrf^ i 5RrfT#rj ii 



rfflrrfrmri^ t^tr^ f| 11 

^ 1 

fTW %iir '«rmi^l ^ 1^* ** 

rT^lw l^f^# 5 1 

rT^ fpfl: TO W TOIrr: 11 

5 frfllw 1 

^ffpR; ■q'T^^TOT^T^ p-fTlRt 11 

^TOlrq i!if5^TR:l 

w^ I 11 

TOT 5 fl5# fl^q: 1 

^gfrorTW I iRt 11 

TO^TS^ 5 TTf%Tf I 

i5^f|«rrrj n 

^tfK^^PIPTR RTrTtSf rT^T I 
TO^TTt l^qj fWTPTM%W qi^TO^R 11 
TOl^TOi ^f^TTOtt q^RTOrrm 1 
?Tf^wf|§l 1 sr-fl-Rm H 

flPT ^TOT TOTOm^lf T 1 

^#5# TOT PT %qT qTTOTl:?5 %Ito 11 

TOT qr^TOTi ^ TO%fr^^ TTOt 

hm %q froror^ prr to Rf^rm to U 
TOq 1 ^Tm TOlRi I 

^rd^q r 11 



rT^ 5 TcWT 5 ?S^’T^^5pn?f5e'* { 

;T^f WT ^T wit ^ 

i^ff ?!53[ ! 

H ff^ -^m 5^iftsi?qFr: || 

'ST^TF^ — 

W5( '«rs 3 H 

^ w wwFTfl??5rrEr^% ll 

-m Brji; i 

^ TO TOJ n 

TO ^ sRT=!f^w ^^th: I 

^[FTTO ^TTO PTFr^^T TO^rf^ ^ 4Wft II 
<^r*i ! 

TO fefTR ^ tl 

^ tt^ ^ ftIr I ^f^TTTi^is; I 

rrfiTO. ■^TlPTrrt ff^ fipfj | 

TO %W TOT^ II 

'^STtA fpFTO: I 

rT^f^ 5 Mi ^FCfTOT TOt ll 

mt M 1 I 

^^rRmfi f^’TO; ii 



f57fieqcrft 


rT^r f^fi: W I 

’¥i[^ I 

g #^1 ^IPJfTrr'TT: n 

?r ^FrFf.^?5C H 

TWWrTWrf^^fsf^ W^ < 
’TrTFTTrTO’iTf^fw WF7?Fri^^ II 
'^^mFT'arf S'J^ 1 

flr^ itm ^SfRrf^T^^^rat^ll 
f ^ W ?T#Mrf^TR^T?3: 1 

5rcmFTrtr5#TT 
■^psf^ ^FT JTTfR W 
rTFTFTW W 1 

^3f PTrRFT#^% II 

fTF^Ri: sr^rf^i II 

fTF ^ni ?7^?!^3iT[4 FfT^TrT^??^ 11 
rrfl?FC ^ FTT^r Wm^Ri; 1 

=^5$?Frt w ^5T II 

' ' ■ ' ' ■ <r^ 'K 

rP[r 5'CR|rf*TJ ^il^rnFFC FTR | 

afliFrfi'i mt FTTr^r 3^ ^ 'srrfwf^ll 
^ n^ ^ ws^m \ 

t^Tl^^fT^TTSf rrMf^ l| 






rir^ -sr^ '^f ^ n 

^ ^4^ 5 ^Bri%{ ^^srif^rrf^ ^ \ 
^ff^ II 

I'i^ I 

^ iTfmPwr w^ » 

irn ^ fmi^ I 

'^fSir^r ^ 11 

fkwf^fT ^ f^f ^ =^ ^T^Tt I 
rlf^ ^ -^fTTf^f^ II 

33r^T?=F4r wift i 

rT^ sri^^rT =^11 

ftrof^: 5 rf#^ sr%H^j I 

^ W^ 3 ^?rrff?F4i II 

^K^Wi I 

rf^ I^R^ ^rm II 

rmt FTIr^T ^T ^ \ 

ii 

ITfT^Fi^'cl^’JT %WTf^ lITfT^ ^ II 

pirfwf^ I’^rrf^: I 

®f^ Fi'sr ^ >#rflrrrii; i 
5TW H 


L ,,B.^^ 

3 _ B omits two lines from Here upto %fiT: ??ri1^^ 


is 

^5T ^rrpfrw f^rrpE(ff^pr^5* il 

t*5R 

^ ^rf^’mf l 

Fm ^ ii * 

wfT l 

m fm fTTpfta' ^rR^?r I ^r ii 

\xk ’q-^PTPT5?ppf^?3; I 
p?% g-fW Sr^^f^TR II 
^ rra ^^1 

^ >rFT^^^ fm rTPI g^TPTf ['^] || 
rHTJ snjf^ I rrf^5r?%SR ^PJfWTM 

^sFum^ m rrffppft^l ^fTrrrr: 11 

^ trpT w sRnrpr^ ^ w \ 

^^f?T prl^rcrf^ ^r4 ^ II 

rrf^ m^n #qrrrrt l 
^lir^ Pf#^ il 

fT^ RFarr 

#ir ^rfe T^ ^ ^ |i 



FTR ^ ^ ^TT: I 

^T^sart %w ^TS=l^?frf TfV^i w 

^FRT 

#Trftsf I 

TTET WT^l rffl^ra^ ^ 11 

ITT TW IJjTRrT: ^T I 
^^T%^^TTTlSf fT^TT^^% str^fl^jrTt \\ 
^ITT’TTT 5 ^^^TFT tRiTR^ I 

rT^ ^ II 

W^^T^TTTTSf rTST ^ STPrfkfTJ I 

'^TS^ 5 II 

f#¥T53: ^ ^TTHTJ I 

TTmRT i|rrT^#T fTW II 

f^rf^ p^rtf^f^ § 

rs rs r\ rs ^ f\ '. 

T^TTT rTTT^ Pt^T^fTTfiT I 

5 rT^^ gFW%|^ ^^TTTTrr: II 
fel M f irfmS^ I 

JTPrT^ ^TrftfS^ ^PTT aif^ H 
^rf^ 5 fWr^iTt rT^’ET ^;^PT \ 

?rTiPrr il 





5 #^ 3 * 

lTq^%^ 5 rflf^ II 

rrW f^TR ^Tf^rTTf^ ITf TrlTf^: \ 
rrrf^ 5 TT^^j 

^l^rTf^ ll 

^PTs^ 5 1 

?rnT ^I^f|?rn3: ll 

rTW ^^r?54 ty# rj^ I 

ll 

rF%^ '^'k =^ frr^ I 

^ ^ ^ ll 

fT^%w 3 ^T ^?«nf^tT rr\ i 

## tT^nTfTii^ 553^ srfMsfR; ll 

___ '■ ■ 'N' >v 

rR^ ^^JRTTT^rqr ^HRH; 'SIRff I 

qrnRr 31 ^^ ^4^rrr^FrT^Ri3c 1 
^ ^ :q- qixcssrf^U 

5 rfi^ ?^3F ^ I 

ff^rr ^ ^rifef^sRrTO!; ll 

’flWRCl’S^T ^TfNr53TO[.l 

SF^RFR ^ 53 ^ I lf^lkdli ; II 


cfraf^=^Jr^ID| qRiqgflHlKctqq;. 

55r#f^rgT(TTTi%RC I 

^ II 

tTHRI ^ II 

sRETfriR f^f 5 5!5f¥^: ^«TTBnT ^ I 

RRS«fiTH^ ^g;=5SrTT’3T ?«rTT’>Trr g I 

3rn^^gRFr ?«rTfw ii 

'*RPTT gVfc^'^Tf^ P4Tnrfftsf I 

^ I%JT ?rRm?iC II 

fT^ 55^ srfM^rRC 1 

rfpr ^^TTI^TEIT STT^^ fp^fTm II 
trr^ P^rrrrT l 

^ WfTrTRT II 

rrpT ^fflranr^ 5 ^rrsf^ 5?T^?qirR3; i 
rraw ^JT^rfkrfJj; II 

;TR w j^spTO ^^r( 4j ( I 

srf?T%^ 1TfT5<R ^FJT^firS^ ITflU^ I 

^ 

RPT %fPT g Wfkf^ I 

^TW #rf 11 


1. p. ?j3t^ 


^V9 


fk I 

FTR %m ?TT^ Fnjrf^Tj; ii 

rT^ !T I 

1:^11: RTr^T H 

^ % fmk rT5r ^#rft«j5r^1'S^T% I 

W^R II 

WfT l 

cftr^ 11 

fT?w ^ aTim5?5 ;t wmt \ 

rfl*'^ wm^i 11 

P^TRrT ^^5rrT%SR^3: 1 

^Tsf^^ 5^f|»jrrR[ || 

^ trf^Tf^rg# fFJTrTi^^ H 
2 ?t irr^ ^ sri=sqr% l 

^[feat ^TTT^r ^1^^ I I 

rr?r ^7^14 FTTf^ =^ i 

%^r ^ II 

gi^^rlw iTf iR^PRiS^ ij ^lM 

^ I ^ ?rTT^{^ 3prfet 

2. B omits this line and tHe next 

:; ■::3.:;;::P.;^'3iqipe^''v 






rT^^ ^%tJT^T¥r^ f^tf^ Ji; I 

rTW 1^ ^ ^ 11 

fkwm fT'sr l 

rrf^ ^%5grd II 

rTW i:^ ^RTrWf ^ TrfT^?3C 

fk^T ^ Ti|rrt ^T I fT^Tsf^^srm^ II 

rrar ^ iTfT'mTt iTfT^^-PiT srmfsrT?!; II 

^^TTr^rr 1^ 5 I rrfM II 

^ ^T ^ ^ ?nFT I 

w ^TT^ ^^TfNrR ^W5?r{ ll 
^WT^qgwr^^t ^ Tiff^ wi% I 
rR§:R Tf 



rr^ ^Tftfrr} ^^13[ || 

^ qgi !TT^% l3rfT?fif4^^f%f^ I 
TPiT II 

rRT ’qrfkTTRT f^t I 

;RTf^?T 5TO i5# 5 ^PTfli^ 


1. Now known as 


\30 


?T 

5 rr^ rr^r ^tr^ p^rf^ ^^tr i 

'»IRRT 5!^5I '* 

^1" WR W I 

5 ^ ^7^4 ^R?3i: II 

TTc^^R^rl^ qrT% ^4W I 

^ ikR ^ffR n 

%%?r i3iw wfi 4 I 
IT^r^R ^ETTTTTXT’TOR^ II 

^ ^ ^^grrf^RTt RKi I 

^flr qf F fU^ R5 r R »a rHj[ II 

RTRT ^Fv=T^ l 

rtf^ TTTt RTRT rTr ^ q ij; H 

TrrPTT 5 I 

rfwit 55^ ^TfTcW II 

fTsr TifT^ W5T%?[rR ’fcrt i 
rTSr RTRT 5Rt %f^ ^TRfw II 

rTR I 

^(TRlf^ FR fefrf^ RT^rTtf^ II 

^ _ . ft .'■■:: ■■ 

^TO^TTFi;^ ^STTmt WTRT § ^5^55 II 

^:i2.::::-p^;;.liltes:;:;;g;:‘;:r-^ 





vs 


^ %%% srrs^ I 

S’httr crsr ilyf rf^ II 

rHFT ^ ^^rr^i; I 

W^^P^HTR w 

fP^ %^S?T?Tt I 

rfw RTc^T 5TPr ^Tr^R W H 

*rrd%w^Ttor?ft Pf(T.l 

irf^Tr^^^ ^ rR:^«rrn5^ H 

WT'lt ^ I 

rr^r ^?:^% rtc^t 

5TRRT ^SSPItf^ 5 ^TSW I 

■drr^^qt^t ^rrf trr- i 

rTSr ^r^rTt RRrTt^ H 

ITR STF^ TlrTt® I 

^torrfVl^ %f ^u^qt^FTJ ^«rrR; ii 
rTsr if'it 5r^{ PTTc^r 5 I 

P RR T p^r c ^rTOC H 
rTPI T^UT ^ I 

1 5TRR II 

fT f'S^ 1 TR% ^ srm^ § I 

’^^FRR ^THRr WR^TR^^'TO' II 

1. P. and B, qf^TW: 


3 ^ II 

?T?%^rssT5rTrr%^rFT I 

WT-i4 ^ I 

^ ^15T TT^:^ ^ ’T’lTr# II 

1%^ ’^TTTt I 

^rl^ II 

rR%^ 5 5 f^fTR P^TRrnf^ ^ II 

—A—. ,- r S. -\i ,^ ,-, . --'1 ir-f N - -<^ ft 

TO TO^t ?rSTR ^TTfTTR^ I 
TOT 15'cn^ fm% w^w^ fsr^ II 
rff^ ^ mmi I 

^ TTORT ^TOC II 

%^T sit^T ^%Brr ^rror TOrff I 
5 TO# ^T%Rt TOl H 
Ir TTTTOJ I 

^rliRTt ^i%?r ^T WRRt w^t I 

1. P, ieT#% 

2, P. gJff^ 

ir-:: ■ ■"• '^'3- ^ 

■ ; 4. P, and B, 5if% 



^^r=5r — 

^TR^ wri w(^ -RSRj II 

Rg i%%SR^3i; ^ srs^tfer:® I 
f^^■WT%^ 5?fkrrwr5?il^j II 
^rr^rffit f^^^RrxK^rf^: i 

^5T RsjTrwr g ^Tr^r^r4 m ^R^rsrsrT: ll 
TT fTR ^Wii q=H^T I ^Ff^’orrj | 

rTrft Wq}k rrR???rRrr^ fl^IrTTi || 

^TTsssfiTTpr^ I 

sTRg W sr^^^TTm Tf# H 

rR?T =^S^ g fRflrr^ I I 
rT5r ir 

rr^R% ^f^MI 

^i^JT f^^^TlR =^TS%rTt I 

^ Tf^tif I ll 

tRiftr^T RW^^Tc’iTW Wr^RFM 

5 5!^55iwr^ II 

1. p. 

2. P and B, qi^q^ 

:::v^;:’; \;:'3.:. 'B ; 

;:r''::'-::^-' 4.:;^^ 

;:■■ ; y.r - '^:S,;;::::P.r’ ;'lHJf :;^ 

10 



WfrTTrT%3Ttsf^ % I 

^ 5R?r^ 'mt ii 

rr%w \ 

TTR^r: II 

^Tsf^ ff ^^^^ ^R ^rTFTRRf I 
rr| TTfTW ^=5^^ RrfwmrTRP3: Ii 
rT^ ^RrT % I 
^HTTOT^ W II 

TTt R%^ri; 1 
5R?iir ^T ^?7ir ’^Tsf^ % 'cr^rr rr*^T 11 
^ ’^JfTRf ^T: RF3RTi I 

ITT^IWT^^ %W fe^'q'T II 

TlRJTf^^rfRTlJT: ’i^f^rr % I 

^ ^rTT^rr 7f^% m^^ 1 1 

^ %%f^fRf STRfRRT ?R^f^rr: I 
5^5KR® ^ 5TTS^ I! 

II 

rfW ^RT #TI ^1%% 

rm ^’TST^l^ lR=^^*4%5rTni^ 
srmiff^^ ?Trp^R i 

1. p. ^SCgcIRJT^TIJi; 

2. P, stt^^ gf%g; 

3. P, 

4. P, 

5. P, ft^f^RF 

6. P. iJ^l^R^SR ■ 

Z. P. snHFsfq 



'STFR k ST^f^rT ^ismt H 

'W^J ’5fTI 5 W Wfli II 

STf qfTS^r 5FIT%% ^r^rTJg; I 

rTr^^TWTr^ \ik^ II 

'^1 w I 

qr Tss^^rm sr^?rrT: il 

B?r^?^TSS^rR ^'5fTTg^ I 
II 

^5?rT I 

iTfTiywTf^ iw^ II 

tr^j g[%^ Trm ^5[^!!3S i 

§ ^fm ?T^%^#^r^ ll 

t^itJT fk^ I 

|^u% ^qnR f:rWT ^7fT^ ^ H 

^f%rT I 

f^% fT«rT rr;^ I rl^ ll 

^TTTRrT 1 ^fT^RT I 

TTfPTRS rTFT 

few I R«irn3cl 

qniTR ^«rrferT ^^rffeTRT H 

2, P- ww-cai 

3. :/ P;.^ and ,,B,:-;;gw:;g::; 



#?«rTfVfT 5T5%5T II 

^S^i ^Ti% rTW I 

fflff^i%^?:^Ts^ II 

m ^’sr ^ 5^%??TS7rT^|^'iTT 1 
'^nt f^ II 

l^TfT??: I 

TT^T^ ^ :2rfl^ II 

WT^TSSTTf^rTSTTSf PTI^ ^ I 
g RW^ wm'^f ??w 1^?!: II 
fTR mi' p:rTRff^^ I 

llfR?l)rR15?rT^ !PIRrRW':R^TT?r^W?fts^^ II 
^VTT— 

^^Tf^*3fr w" %WT ^ ^ sr^f^j I 
^raWT|r^ W rfsT ^ S^flWTJ II 
rff^TR: PIT% TTfrlc^ 5^1 ^rTTrSFrf^ I 

^1 f:?RT^ ^ \ 

fl^^rsf ?rfTi% ii 

1. P and B. J5I#^^J5L 

2. B. ^q| 





^rfk^Tri^^mSf ?ff|wmrl^ ^>-lrrt II 
5 1W ^TS“^- H'ST^ I 
W^ii 5 F:rTTVrl^5^f|rr5ff 11 
5 i;?Tr I 

^RT%fl;^i?F^fr: II 

^i^TrT^TFT«ITS^ ^ I 

rf%n— 

^«frw5?rf R ^ 11^5151* ** 

^^PTT g 1 

T%^: srrf>:rrfiir?iT ll 
^ wf worrit i 

^^q'TH#?!' ^ ^ ?T:i:E^«TfTTIR^T:^ II 

^f|«rm: 1 
rwrf^^sr % ii 
^WT’JTTfkJT f^f I 

fT«rT— 

f^w ^ WRfT ^-flnrFWfTT:^ I 
5 3TS5T^{® II 

1. B. 

3, P and B. qfqaT«? SSI^qT: 



STTHT I 

rfw rfirrfrf^ ^ ^ II 

I ^ I 

^ II 

rmwf^ 3 I 


rft5#^NTrf^ ^rflf^ I 



^ ^RT^ ^ITt: I 


^»p5rT^— 

^W irrrTs:rr\ ^ ^ ^ i 

^;T ^T SPET%rf?5C I 


^^TRr— 

^=5?T€tfe5?rf^Tf^ WT'S^f^ J 

%f|^555^f??pt WPK^rTT: I 


1. B. 5wm^: 

3. This line is missing in the Udaipur Ms. and is supplied 

by the Punjab and Bhonsle Mss. 



^T^rf^rTT f^sri f^f^T ?:fk^T^^T: I 
JTF^ ^ f^iTrnJWTTJ II 

#^TT^fr?Tf^=^Tt I 

^Tt^FTTf^rT W'^T HCT^rT’^TT II 
i^5%fiTrr%?:T^^r: 

^7iTFrr?:^f ^^3? 3Tt«^r ^^rr ^ 

rf^ f:rasrT% g II 

TT^ rf^ i51^3T I 

2rm ^rm 3 #^>^rr(3[ ii 

STFJ^T H^f^FTT^ fTrPIT^ Tf^ || 

^iT^^rqr =5?TT*«rrT f^ ^wmw^T^ I 

srs^li; =??TT^fT I 

fFTT— 

— 

t|rr^rpr?F?crR^ ^ #q-^ i 

5 ^7^4 7TT^?Tm!KFT^ || 

STF?:^ f|!3r^T%? i:%5rT% ^ 

1. P and B. ^^cRir =R 1 

^ % 'TR ^^JTRi. I 

2. Six lines from are omitted by B, 

3. P. f%^T 

4. P and B. fR 



<io 




^rflTTfr i 

ff|fT’TT%^^t II 

^^ITT I 

PI# SIT II 

^it 5 rTT^lTT ^T^T’^TT: W7rr%^{ I 
^rp-^ =^ Iff T^ ^^#rr II 

%5r ^^rp^r: i 

^'TFrr ^gT^T‘4 ^ pf ^m^Fprpij; || 
Hwt \^t ira's^ I 

% w vim ^n ii 

5 i%^Frr ^%wr% ^ i 

^rt pr^ ^p-m: pjrrr li 

(T%IT— 

^^n=5 ttm f ff'Prt i 

#i^5KiRrv #rri^T i 

^%^|t 5^%!Jf^ ^51^^ 

^srpw: ^^wrmpPTTs^ j 

mfwi^ 5 f^FrT ^f^fWJft’Trr: II 
W’^ 1 #4 ^K%WT^*gR TOC I 

^ m^ fqsrTWf:mriT#ri II 

1. P. ^JTi;!. for B. 

2. B. 3TSr 

3. B and P. ^ T^JW; for €1 ^^jrrr 

X;;:";;:;:’-: 4,: 

“:^:k^’^::::::-::5;::-P.-;::B 





^Tr^T ?TT3^ I 

II 

^RrwT%*3r^ ^ \ 

^R =^Sii5W^5g; II 

^^;?lTf?T5F I 

^srrnj^^rsT^i:^^ ii 

^^^^ TTf rjr; vi^»3[xt \\ 

WT^qr? TTfTSR?:^ I 
^rs^ =^ sTf^ mn I ll 

T^rf^ f| 1 I 

^ ^frt ^ II 

^’TT 5 rt ^1 

♦ f%.. ’ »- »\ fv ♦ ' 

;it^fqr TWq'3PT5=^r’iTr ’TT’Tm^ q'Wr^ 

__ ♦: ^ rs_*\...rN .' 

^ ^r^ff STPK 5gi:^^1iqfq'T5|fT3q;| 
’^STrcT^r^rAf^ ^^y^TRTR^fl^’iT 5 II 

1. P and B. 133^9^^ ^rto4 

2. B. fcrsc2?R:ft?njr^; 


n 



rrf|5Fr5rmrR w I 
^ W 

^»TRRf rTr^%|R TmTsf^?i[ I 

i:^ wn II 

^ »Tfk: srr^^ 

’ETT i:%WT% 5 II 

?T>4rT-— 

wiiTTrsR i 

^-^11 

?T^r W^Trf^ I 

OTrffrrr: II 

wfJTT ^f^'srr II 

rT^^rT f%f?T4^f?rT 

'^wmt ^R*PTr f?i3; I! 
W ^?TTT^ TO’ 1 
^ %snTRR^ 

^?';';:;t:-|;::;y;:2»;-:;Bw^-^^ 



cfiqm=gjT5ni'^ 


^ STT^ 5^^r!; W?:if^ I 

|^?3FT =^1^ ^s4^frsmrr: 

5TI% 

’5ITTO=^F§rTR^l 

?THTJT^ ^r^feqrf II 

^ET WT^'JT ^ ’^s^: ^ I 

irrftr ll 

I 


5’s|j '7:%^ 

srr^^ 5 ipET^ I 

3T^W%^ II 

^ ^gr yg^^ TTT^f^ ^T^^tf%rT35f I 
TT PT^ fey srif^T II 



^#Tr^ rr«rr -pwi ^ %fr^T II 
STT^ ^kn ?«rT^ ^ ^ I 

WT% 1 H 


1. B. n^pTOR 

2. B. 

3. Two lines omitted by B. 

4. [ ] supplied by P. 

5. B and P 



<:« 

aWrTJ 11 

»Tmf?rr fe^s:T: te 4^rr^jn^ 

f^W 

^ aaar: H 

frar — 

ST^W^TtR I 

jgpwftj in m^i \\ 

’¥1^ rmr ^ wfirmf^rTi 
■g^rtr^nrmR^ rtn nn ii 
'qrsrm^i fnrri^sf an *^Tsiirr: I 
■^^nrataanaT^ naf w 

T^HTaTTnr?!^ in 5tn?.T^a i 
rrnrt'^ nna Inam a|^aR n 
g ^ T,Pf^ arM 
sarl^rfV: na^^sara^ Inam^sraTaa: ii 
vrFT f 

%^Tsfa ai'sa^a 

: ■ ; ::: :U/ B and P. Itfll^a^qTniH V; 







*\ f\*s. ^ rs ^ r-o fN^ V 

5 WTWriTR I 
rr^3T5TT^m^ 

g ^ rf^ I 

’5fT^ rffl^T^ r4R U 

ff^ w?Tt i 

TTTSm^ 11 

F^rf^rT I 



5^f|?|rii3; II 


^T%^fw^TrT ^TT^T^nr^l^rq; I 
?T5r ^ j^wn ^rwrsf^ i| 'wto II 
!^:^RT 5 ?^nfhrrrr i 

5 ^ ^ II 

f^^^ -^^FT I 

rfFltWr^^ ^cWl ^5^ II 

g^TT^ctr tf^ '■^TTf^ I 

wnk f^tI^ II 

^ TTR^ \fk I^TRWf^ I 
=^f!^ ITT^ fT^R ^ II 
rTW RTrWT ^rTf:^ 'W^SPTM 

g II 

FTTf^ 1^# g ^rffrirr I 

^%Rt 1 II 

1. P. g^iiwf^ra 

2. B. g5=3[ft 

3. P. 1%%-^% f^?s^raf 





rr^rsi^^T^rfT5^ li 

wm II 

^5rT^ ^c^T rm^n^ sxri^^ 5 l 

rTST ^Tsf^ WRPTPTT ’C^ll 
rT^ I 

_ , „ _ .. , __<^ ,, , , fi^ - ^ , ,- , r - / It 

^ITr^n^at<?3HlM 5 II 

^WTrT I 

RlrWT rTlft^gRIj; II 

rTFT '^IpcR^'^ 5 5iP^5T;TW«rrT?3: II 

rTR^R 3RJ RlrWT ^3TT^ U 

Wr ^T I 

1 m I'RT f% 11% II 

ms I RTRT’E^ I 

rRT WT 5 W^ n 


^^iRT- 


fSTTrSTT I 5^^^ I 



’^frfN^^ w 5rrfJ i%rr?:: ^fVrrnTfT: l 
^sftr =^Ts?qTi:% ii 

FTR fT’Tt^ II 

=^TSFT ^^tTTTirqT ^ II 

3[fe«iT g I 

rra" ^511:4 few srf^ferri?^ II 

g ^^’^srfrTferrq; \ 
®WFH^ II 

rT^^5 ^flr^r k^ 3OT^15 I 
’q-f^ rfft ^05^ srf^a?3: II 

^rTW^r^TWR- r!%5r TrVS^ I 

5 ?T%W ^4%f%.sr^2P3: 1 
ITrTf g Wfew I 

srf^rTTf^ f^T^r TTf Tr^rf^i H 
'¥rr?r srfrrfkrr^ l 
^ir'ir ^TTrfRt sPTfrrs^ II 

1. P. 'cg^t: 

2. P, «fqr 

3. B. gjpq- 

4. B. "^ftr 

5. B. iJ4f5i|?r 

6. P and B add [ ] 





rf^ few srfMSrn^ II ] 

^ fefe^t sr#ferr:^ I 

fe^n ^ i5fr4% Trrr: ll 

% fT^r fe^g^: ^ I ‘ 

rr^r ^FRfTr: %fe^'*T ^^rr =^s'q^ u 
^T^rqrw?^ i:lfe=r rt^i ^Frr =^stT^ l 
%fer%fe:^ ^tferTT: H 

sT^fer^% rnirs^ II 

^If^rT qf^flRr rT’TT ^ I 

fewT^f’TSTTrrrPT?::^ II 
^ rTSr rT^ ^TRT ^ I 


'^n5r«w 




fe%Rt 5 I 

ITFRRt ^rrT»#T rRT ferA Iff?!; \ 
I^FT ^rfe^ RFt ^«lt felffe II 

rTW WFfefe RTr^ I 

g tirf g ^ II 


1 . B. 

2, P omits these two lines 


II fm ^TTT’iTJ^TfTr?^ OTPTrHT 

?rnT I) 

reH^?5FEr ^OT ^ \ 

gqrTw^fir ^ li 

^?r I 

;c^-W^rT^ frf^ w 

m 1 ^Rmf^ 

^ raRSTT 3 =^yfr«TrlT3i; II 

^ f^5%?r ii[?r I 

3 fT%f I 

wR^f f|m«if^ rr^ 

3i^sw #r^f^ I 

W?i4 5 ^ ^ ^'^OTTH 

^flpjpn^ g ^TTWT t 

# ;5PiT^ ^ 

rTF^fTt 1%%% 5^ M ^T i;?^ 

f^fk mw^l 

1, P omits f5!W5?l% 





rm ^sw’T^Ssrrsf^ w 
rr^ r^ Wf T%f^ T^mw W’TT ^ETf I 
^ cwf fmmt \\ 

^T W s^rof m: 

fm % u 

^ ^5fr ^*3R WTS1PR?3[ II 
rTFitfl^ ^ ^ f^r^PR?: I 
^7'e?TTsr’iTrtTifnfTf w rrflwJ^^^^gfR ll 
wrmm ^ I 
w ^ w^rwi II 

llR rrsr ^ rl^W I 

^% 5 r sr^m ^ 5f^T=^%^3i?c It 

V ». * 

TOi 3r riwr Wf3[^rr^l 
^ g fRT ^ f^^T 55;!^ II 
srf^ ^«irrT rr%w ^frrf^ I 
fl«l^ II 



rr!^Ir55TR ^ r^ ^ f=5^T II 
ffSr RT% fiif \jk ’frr’fr^V I 

mt RFRT fT^f^rWT II 

TTT^pjTR^ % %f^ R^T% WFrT W I 
ttcTT % ^ ^TTT: ^T%5T ^*itt II 
Ffe:aT 5F^5g: I 

TTTi RTRT f% ^?e\=^ II 

^T5FT ?5RT’JT?TI^^'T ^rWinrrT'<T^T^ I 

TT??^ Wi^T It 

♦ ♦ . 

rTFT «rTf Trl^ 5^^ ITfFT^^ I 

%%% ^ ^STRTf^ II 
^^4 TTf I 

^^Tr^rt W!" H 
^^^TRif^rT I 

frTf^T^TSfV^fRH li 
STR^rqrR rl^ TO %fw ^^1 

tot PTlf^^ ^gTTfTrTOF II 

tRTOTfwA ^flTOT I 

\fk otr: xrwwR^ I 

1. P. B. ITTIT^ 

2. p. B. fffir%3t|5r 

3. B omits this line 





ITT ^ ^iT^TTsrrT^ ^ I 
f^TW r!^ f:r^T I ^ ^TTt II 

srf^^ i 

rT^ % trflar^ '^n^t II 


5rf?rfern^ i 

^ 'srm^ ^Ki II 

rm ^Trf^^TT ^sf^ rrrfkf^ ^ il 

TTR- =5r iTff^ II 

^RT sTT^Rr^m ^T*Trfrg; I 

fiiR >TpTPrf^Tri^ ^ftf^# ^rsrf^ II 
I^^^TTWR Tr4 %l%R =; OT^ =q; I 
rR%^ wt fFrs#r Ii 

gpTT^^T^WR ^«T?T?3: < 

gcr ii 


g|T;g^5 r Tr#T^^t ^q^t ^rl^%TTig[; i 



II 




1. P. B. W 

2. P. B. B. 5^^l^«Rf: 

3. P. B. 








5 rTT^w^TPriT ^nr i 

rf5T f^rf^ r<TTf^rrTf^ ^ II 

^'Eff ^<JT fl# 5 Ir^ ^TT^rT I 

^ I%5r -^t II 

^flr^rTt I 

g ?T%W II 

’^OT f|5f trSTFl^ f^«lrn5C • 
iPf^T P^T^fT ITO" ’3fTfl;rr:^ II 

srf^riTT ^^nf^rT ^ II 


1 ?Tf|5f 



s^T%^«RPr ^ II 

rft TrR^> ^ 

gp^ ^«rR OT W^R I 

f\ ♦ (Ts ^ »' jfci^ f\ 

T3>w WTRfR; It 





^ ^WPT II 

’P^TRRlfTPR: I 

fm ^PRT II 


1. P. I# cTPT 

2. P» B. #RRn7 (?) 

3. p, B, 





rTR ^ I 

3 ^%f 'Tm^TTfVlW R^lrr^ll 
rT?^ ^^^f^T-^rrit f^f wv^ I 

ssff^oTr pTif^fT '^k ^tP-r'Ir TrfTc^T^rr !i 

^ %# qsrpf # Rqfrq; ll 

fq^r^rf^qprqr ^^qr%qn 

!IWTqrnT^^q qT%^r^^S^-qpTJ II 

ST^^q^mrR ^ SfTTTq^qf qW I 
qw^^qmR %W f^qqq^ll 

^qTFm ^ TOT I I 

rffeOTOTpr OTRTW wfOTfq II 

’^^Oot! ^ifmOT^OT tTW fOT^t I 

q z^i qnr^ %fw WR ll 

fOTT ^qq'T^ ^ f|q?P^ I 

U ^ ^totot I I 

qTOTfh^^^ 

^Cfeotq q'«OTft??rT§:T^^qf 5 | 

qOTWFTT^ flOT^k OT q- WW sq^ 


I, p, B. n^Kirqt 






rsrT^WPfTi^i! fk?rraci 
ijarf^f^ rr^ira: mm Uf^i 

! 3 TTTR % ?T^S^ U 

^frrmR^ l 

3!WT ^ STl^wf^ rTWTSi II 

sniw^ TT ^r^[Ri3c i 


’N „ ^rs 


'«r%frT#^^'l %fw ’^fTTil^ II 

wm 

%;t i^sf^ rm w 

mm%m 5 i 

rm^ ^ W^ ^ H 

sr^oT wet i 

WR# ^ wemmf w^t 11 


1 . B omits this line 

2. P omits this line and the next 



l?a^s?rteT II 

5ciT% ^^x 5 rrfliT'^T^ ^'ftBrrr: I 
g ^ ^trt ^ II 

^ iy^ ?TW II 

^^xm^ 3 fft f3rrWT%*5RTl^ I 

W^ II 

^ fX^ I 

f^R!!^ rrt^ 

fTFrm^r: ^Tfer^^T?r^Tfq-T II 

^^^sBrfgrrr l 

ITR^ ff m’#T ^T ti 

=^f%^rRT%wTs^ %flTRn^ l 

1 srfMiTfni: II 

:■ ■ »v ■. .v^- rv^ ♦ Trr -r-r--T 4 ^- — — - 

H^siim ^rtI 355fi^i55, 1 

^STFli 1 II 

^sf^sm’ETT^ f?r^ I 

rTf|5FI^# 'ST^ ^ST^ II 

rTfTlE ^ ^ ^^rR5[ I 

W5l^ 

: : i,:>-:;p. ■■^ ' 

4. B. cl^f [oae of tbe fourteen Manus] 



WF^ fT'STTSi^F?^ I 

%f ^^rrf^TrfWRT it 

rTFI FmfR rt^f^ I 

rlW TOF5 =i4 ^ ^ II 

^ II 

1 ^SPTKqfMg^ I 

rm sri's^ II 

aT'sT^rflf^meTt ^ R^cr^srmferiij^ l 
SRTTf^ fm fefrf^ ?«rTFSTTTR ^Trirf^J II 

1^ ^^TtR: II 

TT^^^TT^t ^TiiRT TWT ff I 

^ liR ^1% II 

5 f f?T5fh[r?^ ^ few WF^ \ 

II 

1, U reads §wf^ 

2, P, 

3, P and B ijwfjj# 

■4t, P and B omit this line and the next four 





TT^%5T 1 W 

1 few ’^^m. 1 

■fef \ 

WTtl^^T^mR ^^TrT^JTOTfnji: W 





rT^^SSqrr^Ri^ 


rTFT ^^^T¥rFt ^ I I 

^T^^pnUR g^’*rf^SRFT^ W 



rnE%W =^S^A ^ ^ fcT^ H 

'* \ <K 1% fS, ♦ (fs, • ♦ » f\ & 

^TH^gttTfT TWHrT 1^ R«lrT*3; I 

•d ' ' ''•' .':■ V- AA-ijr - ? ^ -i r-r-^- n i r^ i r vi»- . *V k 

W ^S^TTW^T I 

rT^’sr ^ifTRT Tali' Ti^TrflJ^ H 


fr^ feifTT?^ f?rsfw II 


rf^ ''5^ \fk ’TTJ^t ITTflrTTf^t II 


1. B, ^T^^aWIRJJ. ? 

2. B omits this line 

3. B. i«pg?s 





w i^Tfir g I 

§ \M^ few wpg# f¥^ II 
^^^?;rT 1TR PITRfT ^T^Tff^l’an I 

fT%lTTlR^ I rTFT f^i ^ T^mt I 

fls# fl^rrn?; il 

g f^m W > 

^ i!%^ arriFTr^ ^%;l^ H 

rTR %T^Pt I 

i|yf '^nr^R^ \\ 

>|rT^^ WSgiTf^ITT^ U 

f^iaj^SfR-— 

inn# s^l 'flTTO I 

%#t ^ nfT^'sn wrwTf^} II 

^[^RTOin w M 

f^i«Ti4n#t nfra; ii 

1. B. ^m^ . - 

2. B. STTSPTBmSt^ 

3. P and B 





^r^rf^rT^rrgcTsv^ 

^rcr3:Tf^^ tTT^q- II 

sBT’niTm sr#^ fkipRFrr^ i 

^#qrTi^ mm^ i7?*r«Tfl:qi il 
fOTP#cr3[T 5Tf^ I I 
? ^ fTr^m TP^ ^rF 5T ?iTm^ ^ H 

^STJ^T^W^ If^rT ^|- I 

^ q- qr ^r^q- II 

WTS^qW ^TT^ Wri^ riqT^ I 

^5^r^sq ^5tq% IPTT II 

^qrf^ ^ 1T?5rTSr q ^tlTT ^ I 

5rrq^ 'sr^ qrsrq qRqr: ii 

q^Sfftrni^ qrs^ qr^^r4'M|sqq II 

f^qr^ qnrsFi qfT^q^ 

qffq^ wjr I ^ ii 

^q %qTSf ^ ql^Tiqf^q q | 

^ikm % fmr qrqit II 


2, p and B gicT srstrarat 

3. B. ^SSI^ 




tHanrr n 

kih ^ ^T’lT srr% M \ 

f^^rT^mFET n 

^ ( 

fT g ^1^11 II 

rn=^ II 

^grTFI rT^^ II 

f^f^f rflr^STrlT#^ 
mt 3Pif^ ^^J^STSTTt II 

^ ^^fr^SFTrSI^ I 

%rr^ < 

rr^TfrST fl^ ^ ^ ^R^HI 

^ ’^frrf^f^ I 
^rr# %f ^r^T qR} II 

!3r?^r^'w^ f^T 13W 5T f^trrg^TJ I 

II 

•i:; ;;t::::i,-j;^^^^^ 

;;:^:;i:;; ;:4;;:M - ; ;:;,,, : V. : 





ryPT I 

trf^TPPri^ ’^T’JT^ W 

TT m^wt I 

trf^^ ^3j]3^ sn=^W ^ 

WTW P^TT^rf ?T f’S^^ qTSSrT^ ’3fr%^ \ 
rrlr^T ’rfer^ II 

rTPT f^^|'W'S||sf^'»n?W I 

rTPT 5 <3f OT i5f q-SrFl4 fkrTI^ 
^r^W PR I 
5 rf^ ^RrT^ II 
V^’^^TTflR l^PT ^ tRPT#r I 

rf^ II 

STr^TT^ rPT ^TR ^^Ttf^TrlTR ^ I 

i%w II 

WPVR I 

§:T%fft rPT II 

^55W5TmR 5^^ 

%f^ is;# fpr^ 

§ 3TF^R^P[^FTO!: I 

srrt ^mr^m ^^<mei \\ 

^ ■43ll^fes|<^N*3g[ I 

;:;:f:i:;-:>f ;^‘;lv:;l;B'r vomits;: tMslioeia«ttii;tHe.ne^^^^ 




rTFT =^Tsir ^Tfffl# ^^TrT^JTTS^TSnj; I 
Trfir^qff^ ^ II 

rTR I 

rTFT =^Tf^7ni:rT3t -fe# 11 

rF%W =5r few WFl# felrr^ || 

r^rfefT 'q^rFr^R??: l 
rT?%ar ^ feW*T^^il^ II 

fe^^PTR S5crT^f ’^TRC I 

fTFT 5 few II 

RrrRWmTsfe^RrT} RTrTT % IpfRifwOTt I 

fe^ W^T rr^JH: =^ ^ II 

^ ^mx ^ 'S^^PrT W^ I 
wfeFt fTFT fef^F^W II 

IWn^'^F TRrR gi-<9*JR If I 

rm wftrariTT^ 5 few il 

I^FT^ ^«nfefT WR •*Tfert 1 
rT^ ^%5r ^ -few ^STRi# fesirR: H 

W^ 't§^ ^ srfeferT^ II 

fm 1 sriw^ f«nfe^ 5 1 





T^^PTTrfT^E^: ^ I 
lISfT^ 5f«rTf^rrT5f^f 5Tft?f)f^ II 

I^R^Tr^fk^ 5 %f WF14 f¥mi II 
^nf^t p^rf^rT '¥1^ ^iriPT: ^f^T^sf^fir: i 

rT^ “^sitA ’*rk ^ ^mv^m fl^irrg^ )i 
gr^^gfffir Hwr ’ ig^ 4: 1 

rr^^ =^simt ’«r^ M ^^Fn?; II 

^5|%^pTPTR PRTfT^ I 

isl PF^P# II 

wm^ ^ I ?T p" PT^?T r 

crI^ =^TS?T?ft ^ 1^ R«rfR3; il 

: .^ • . . ' .- ... ♦ ^ -.♦ . 

fTP^^gr^iTTR I 

l^l^SPT irRl^T%’P^'aTT*3; || 

:. :.♦■ : .. *.rN , • 

wp r 

WPPT I 

^T^rPrTt p^qrT^i ^ m it 

^ pp p^rPrr pf^rfs?!^ ll 



fm ITR srSw I 

rT?^ ^’gRT ^irfMSrnJC 11 

15^'^ ^ <T I 

II 

=^ ^«ITf^ ^^rSTR ’<tfW I 
rR^iTTnd^^pfrFt srf?TferR: ii 

^R T fi r fRT %fTf^ I 

’t^MI 

i5fTR ^rrfWR § I 
rT^ ^ TTfTTTrr^fRT^T^ II 
rj^m ^!3^ 3TfFrfgrTT3^ 

rm ^flnrl^T^ 5S3M5^5S 
^ ^ ^cr%RR 'gn^R^i: I 

^ 5^3r srmferng^ II 

fT^ 

^iTTr»TRl^%Pr WFl^ fR?R[ 11 
rTRTSf^ ^ WMRf |[ ^Tf^ I 

itT^ 1 ^rf^ II 

^ fTfr^iirW^fRJj; I 

grWtJTRf f|rrRk fT^TR: ^ iril^ ll 
^ W 5l|;f^ffi'»^53N % 

^3?ifR ^WTwf ^iiprRr^ ^ it 


14 







i 

l| 1^ \{ 

in%^T Tf|rfT: ^ ^FFTTJ I 

^vmmj ffrTT^ WR 3T^T%?TJi: W 

^FT^TWf^ '^R ^ M 

nm Ir^ ^rfPPTFt w^ x^ I 

i^rwrrtqc^ sr^r^ il 

^ sr^sn^s^ wFm ^ \ 

f| ^1 ii 

^TWTTRf ^ w? ^ ^Ts«r w^srf^ I 
^frfl^ ^ f^^Tf^rw ^ II 

^ I PTW’srt ^ in^ ’^mwRi I 
'^mwx^ 1 FT^ ^SPrTS^WTflfrm II 

'SrT’rftrTfffTT^^frr^^i ^RT II 

^’(ii^tkrri i 
1 WT 5r #f|j^li 



^t^li II 


1. B. ^J}q?5T 

2. P. B. % 

3. B. ^ 11^ =g 

4. B. ?5fi%?r[#rar 









grrw’JTFns^ wj l 

I^T5TO^f^^Tf : ^ II 

rT^l^ifT I 

IFRFR^T# ^Wt mj II 

!^s[?r5?TO: I 

«rJi7rm^'5Pr^ ^mr^nprflrra^^^ Wt^: II 
^ ?r 1 

^'5lf ^T^SS^TrTFra’ I 

STf%% g ^m'THRf TTfr^^ II 








^ ^ ^ TTirflrf^^Tfnt u 

^ ^rr^f^Rr!^ I 
^V[i ^ fl^ ;T II 

^ ^ ^ w^r: I 

f^rf^FETRfT^rT ^TRf^ fl^sr^fnrrt II 
ff ^fr TTfTcTRTJ?; I 

fl^ETRT wf^T^rf TO Wrrf^f%TO3C II 







^^fT TOTTTTOJ 11 


II 



*prnTrR- 


TOT II 


TORRTO TO T ^ T TO I 

TO % %3r%TOT 11 

^■TOr4 5TT ’fT%f I 

TOSSTOfRrRT ^ 
^sdk^ W ^ ^ TOi ^^f^ ' II 

2» P. ^ 5qnf B. ^ "TFrRt 



^R^rPI^ w^i I 

rrf|5n!:^% II 

5 ^ %l% TT^rmn^rFT%rT^{ I 
%flr^r5?T Sr'^rTrf^TET^ WHt II 

»T^ 1^ rflr^ #f^«rrn3: 1 

5 ^ sr^i II 

TT^ rTrTJ I 

•TW 5f^fT 5’nTfTWTS3Tr3‘-^ I 

4^j ^sr4^ 1^1 

^ jrrf^: rrsr wirt ll 

^p^srrsf^ rT^TRi: ^«rrrrt w ll 

3r?nsf^ rT^ i^itrt: ^^frrf^j I 

^ %# ^S5r TTm: ll 

^ rm 35inf %t ^iFqr5R^^j^<cf^ i 

?[f|r3t ^ fk^ ^nV«RT II 

wnfTTSf^ rnr^ ll 

■isfTf^ w^ 1^ § I 

^jW^OT lTf1%Pr ?T ^ ’qRRT ^ 

^ qgi T Tft r ^ rTSr^ rl^ W I 

#JT fTTOt ^ ^ 





t?o 


w^ TTirFrRf g I 


^PTTsf^ w 5n ^ rrg^rrtrnff H 

*iRlTf:rnr?rm: I 
^ rRT i;rn«rf^ 5 wr^t: u 

^ 5 m# mR^cwri^ ^ wmt \ 
^FNr%^ tr:» RTt^ 

^srf^rifK rr?Tt l 





f*\ ♦ ♦ fN %y 

^srR5?R*aRt 'fTFT rT^SIRTR I 

^...-.cv .. f^v- - N - r v e\ _ . \. 

5^siw;nrr^j (I 

arrwJT: § l 

(0 II 

^ rtf ^ I 

> S..,A - t- ■ II. ■ - ' 

g-grPT—- . 

^3TOT^?pt#RlKJ ^ I 







^^srrsf^ \\ 

wf R^ TTf r^f^ Tw ^ 1 

irf mHt ^ \\ 

ws[wk^ tto^ ^ I 

rTWTSS^RTT ^It^qfT 


fm- 


mm^ ^rrmsr % il 

^^fi[^T r(t«rNrT?r^^: I 
h f:frW I 
?rrFfir^ I w^ I 
T^Rrrf I i 

^«rRTf^ li 

^nTRJT?; 5 rT ?rR^T7 5 IFWT^ I 


mjt 



^ ■ rv. ♦' ., * fN 

sft^*SR^rTOR sftf^ t i 


1. P. 

■'2^::: Ml 

3. ?^H, v^'H" 

4. P. I#1«RT« 


; B. :::- ,35^; 



?T ^ qrrar I 

^ 1^ ITT^Twra^'snr^ q?: i 
fm ^ =^1^ II 

^^^ JTTTTT? ^mm ^snmN^ i 

fTR “sr f?r^ II 

^rro ^fTRf \ 

?t;r ^ i?ts#t n 

?[^^S!qT: «TT^ ^ I 

rTFT ?nTr I II 

^ iTtg^ §^rsTO 5 fk^^ { 

II 

rT^ ^^a^rarSTiT Tw^TST^^ii^lcT I 
firjygiFT^^Tr M fl^irTii; ll 

^fe%T 1 ?rar^ >E^rt^3t u 

^ -*1^ #niT wiM m I 

<> V *V • ■ 

|[ ?T ^ TtW^U^il«LI44»ii; II 
rT#sr ^ l^M ^ f?i^ I 
^q-rngf# 1 ^ ^ 5 pnf^ ii 

?f;^ '^siTfit ■few TOPf# feirn^ I 

yy... fs . ♦. "N «t.. " 

prrww ^ 5 ^toim^h ^jptt ll 





^ ^ ^flrTSm I 

^ 5 ^ II 

'^fFT ^ ^TSrfJ I 

fft 5 II 

K^irr ijf f|«Trr?3^ I 


^NrRrTJiC * 

*T^wmm wfT ^grl^sr^^ n 


II ffff 



^nr II 


^I TPT r Tyr - 


^^^rETrr^ wmoT^ #*^1 
TT^ FTTSTTSSar^ f| II 



iflrSt %w 



^ ^Fl^ ll 

nlrgrTSstTfeft II 


rm iffarTrfgrr^ ^ ^r^pr*?; ii 





■few ^T%iqT II 

%ns^ ^fe^^rrai' ii 
rf^ 55Tmlf ^TR^ TT3T^ %fe I 

rR^W 'Tf^ ?ft^ few ^^RTq; H 

^fefT ’¥ 1 ^ TTR qirfe;^!^ I I 
rT#W =^TS1TfTt Ik’jt "fesfe ^PTtfefe II 



^jgRFftr!^ fir^: ^rfect ign II 

fWr^^^rwR i 

f %^^SlT?Tt %fe iwfew ^ msfe II 
5 rr%w rfft -g r r fe fe I 

155m 5 R ^rwlwr^RT^ II 

rR%^ ^ 5 ? ?^nfetT gn I 

1: ?T%W ^ II 

few femisif II 
TO ^^Rf 5 TO^ I 



1. B. Kf% 

2. P omits the line 

■3« Eight lines beginning witli this are missing in B» 
4* P adds here: 

raqa^ 1 





rf^ ^3t ^ I 

^rliTTSRn:??^ !$5M •* 

rP%^ %f^ R^T^^^*gR#ferll3: II 

mvi ^ ^feoTfTJ p^ttpi; i 
rf^ ^ II 

^5T I 

^Tf^TrTf^?3 W?^^^R?TOfT{ II 
TS5%5>gnRPTR l 

irlr^^gRT#^ 7m^ 5 II 

=^ f?rsm I 

1% WrTT ^TOPrf 5 H=>^W II 
fT5C^ ^ * 

§ rr%# i^wT ^ ^wsmi II 

%f I 

%^nr§^5Tpr II 

rT^ %# I 

i?rfi# 1 w%w 

tT;^ ^rf^ wt ^W^nPT '^jfh'rfj I 


1. P, qf^ 



m 




5 rl%f n 

wvi^^m ^nfi^ g g f?rsf^ i 

tt?^ “few PTrRrT^ra:^ ll 

^jrTT^5«nr'^ ^ ^ 

^ rr%# ^ni: ii 

rn^ %fir firBrflrT^ \ 

f^t ll 

^ ■%# rT^ ll 

^ TTR^ %fir l 

WT^WMtfRrft 553^?!^ 11 

rlWf 1% § rl^^ ^TSW ^^r^ff^TR I 

?T5r FTR WTt ^5rr^ wt m ll 

iTTforf vm^t i 

^JTq e ^ =^ T^% iTr^ iSf #91^ II 



fTFT ^f||yr%T4i|I| ■felpCF'T^ 11 

1, P, ^ 'S55!?3R I 

2. P and B suppliy here these verses 

?rIw '^SJrat ^ ftxRHI, I 



5tll Wi: 'Tfk^ gTTR^agft f^ I 
^ »riR^ ?{ff% fi 



f\ 




rR%^ l^f^'STFt TTf H 

■%W ^1%^ ?rrpr ii 

II ffff OTHTHT- 

-sm II 


sr^^TW I 

^ TT^TcWT I ITfTWi II 

1 rT%W II 

^T?rTll^5^il 

fT^ ^Fmr:5piTri; l 

rn^W ^ II 

'■ f\ !IiL. * . 

IOWSH I 

r^lw ^ ^^<T>Sft1RCH 

1. p, g^sslrq^ s 







mu \ 

1l5f ^15!^ i 

mUJU II 

rT^^ OT% ^$r 

rT5^ ^qrpeTwr^ -^W I ’^flrqrTiw^i; 11 
unm ^I’q-Trr^^n^sT?^ * 

n^ ^flr^ 'uj^ mu I \\ 

rT^’51 ^^^TfirqT 

’^T^ l!!!^ II 

XfJ^mm ff rTT^?^ \ 

^qf^rr^rf^ %W 15^1^ II 
^ 'uwm I ^sT^rfsrrq: 1 

^vm I W?n5[ 11 


1. P. The three Mokas which follow are missing in 
Udaipur Ms. B supplies: — ^ 

■'. :..., fv.A, " ^..:fs.,; ; '*V. ^ , _ 

11 

%% ggi %f|{^q, I 

: ^ 2 . : P^ :and B. ; '/■■ : ’ 





?TTi:^rT g 55^555 < 
iTfT’^ri^ '^wmt sr^Tf^riii;ll 
5 rT%f ^ I 

rT^%^ ’^Tirr ^rrf^^ II 

^ %# rr%W FT^ I 
rl^ 3rT^V4%^!13: II 

mm. I 

^?rmT^ II 

r^ 5FTTc^T 5 I I 

f^#frT w *r5^ ?n^i il 
3 wr 5 1 

rf^ 5 ^rsm I ^ 

IT^J ^ *rfTO5t II 

^ # im^ %f^ ^ %# =^T^ I 

5 rflp^r %w ^ I 



1. P. tw: 

2. P. 3 





♦ r ♦ , 

l^'JT ^^TT’3T T®W ’35 t5^ T5E^T?T*3;^ I 

ttw ^ ^%'5Trr: I 

^5^11 


ttt4 



rRFT ’^srr 



I 

n 


?TFT ^5?f|r’TTf^^ 's^Rfl^R^ I 

^g^^gTRRR II 


^TmWTiRl^ ^rR«rrR^ I 

?T5R 5 

rlFT SR?|^ 1 


^iT^^TTf^ i5WTR II 

5r w mf^ ^fr^RWrt i 

%fTf^ 3TRPR:?^T% T^mr isfw II 
iTR ^rm^i 

^«rrr TRT ^50^ II 

♦ rs ♦ . ^ K f\. -Jisi f\ 

V( ^’qf R^rRT§:^5 ^#f^^lrtilM | 


qrTTR RT^Ci^ffTR fWRT II 

%r RR wr^: II 

w^PiRT ^ 5r j 

IFR^ff SFrrfeRTrf^ II 


1, Two lines beginning with this are missing in B. 
3. B. in Udmpur Ms. 

5, P and B 



^ W'^ g ^ ^T W^J ^ I 

^It^^TWT 5n[Rt| SRf^rTT ^TrT^TT%5^ II 
%?T 5^ssr?r^ ^fk^rrnpr^ I 

TTFT II 


ST^'^^TTfir ?Tf T I 

f:r5rT w^mm^ ^ ll 
w^ff irM 5 ^%rn ^ i 

5R^^tWtT STtllT '?rr^i:r^ ^^T5!% II 
5tf;Fwrrri;^ ^«rrr ^r ^ I 

^^fmi I ^ II 
1 lif^r i^WT 1 I 

^<rffr4r I 

i^TTrr^ %w g t^sr^ ll 
irtej^RT RTi FTIcSTT ^IWT I 

rT^^ 1^ II 

^ ig F tf ^ FTTr^ I fEpfr^^raR; I 



l!^^--^... - — jfS !I?S- 



II 


1. P omits elTW^IW^Icti} 


B omits all words after 

2. B. 



3. From to ^5^^ missing in B. 


16 


rrf??r^ I 

?^TTr^T rTffts^^^ H 

5 RTrWT rrAs=#^?1^ I 
5 rr^TWT^ # il 
rrffts4% ^%1[T ^R^rTt TOi: 1 

RTr^ ^0!M 3 
§ RR fir^T rT^S=|^ I 
^SR^R^TTTOR It 

^ TF^t ^JR’^TFT^ I 

sriNrsT^ ^%% W 

WSSR^Ul TTf^RrR ^ I 

tr^ ^mRrRlfTTR: ii 

ft f^IWT Tig^ ^ rTrTt ^§F!^ ( 

rT ^ STRT^ rRts4^ II 

WTSS^f^ ^ rT?ft I 

# i: rmt ^ TT'^t II 

?T^ rRt ^ 5Ti:^ Rit^ 

5qi:sr% r rRlf II 

1. Missing in B and P, 

2. B. 

'3. p. 

4. B adds — 

%q 5B^ ^oq ?[-®^|Ji<wi q5[FI^ i 
®t?fRlI^ =q ^ % ^f%I3ll! II 

j-:-;^r|.:|/i4::^ '^i#gf q‘^?/W^ 





^PTrRM ^ vnrr ^ i 

^TWn^fTf^ f| % ^n II 

^ iJrTTsf^ ^ 'WPRTt I 

■5src 

Tm ^ w’qrrr^T^fnnjf i 

^ ^2tT^rR II 

Tm =^fR^T f^^Rfr: ll 

W'rT^rf^^T f^srr i 

%wf g ?«rR rr§:^F?T lR?r ii 

j^t ff w f w I 

^p^%f^vxf^q^T%Sf rTRiTvrT^ 

TR =^ ^ ^ ')3‘ 

w^ ?rRTrr^^w II 

^ ^ #TT3 I 

tR ?r ^ w 

STR^ ^ rrm ^T^^ETFRI I 

^ II 

^«1T W^ ?RT ^ ^Blrl I ^ ^ 
^ ^ ^TTi:^ ;r# II 









rr«rT- 


tfN ♦ 


i:%TO ^ II 

TTf !%ir Tm \ 

^^%sr ITTrR^ tj^ II 

^?!^lFWTfTr4:^^ 5T ^ ^ I 

^ ifgrwrfir ' ^i ^T ^rls ^ n 

^ ^ ^rTT \ 

rT^ ^ ^R^ l^^ rTc q^ t (I 

l'5rT% ^Trinr w ^ l 

^%< Tr % sf^ ^ 3TT I 

•s. -.rv... „» y , ,r..*v , * __ ■■ , 

^im« '^TSTT spTT TW I 

?TT^ qrftr fir^j i 

prrjf^sf^ 


2. B. 

?3,i':I*; and >B,\ 

4. B and P omit this line and the next 



5fsf^^TSf^ TTTf^ rf^t \ 

iRTT^:i^Sr ?TT% W^ I 

’CTTW^ rTPT^t \\ 
W^’^^T^^?%rW5T^;3R?Tr'q|^ I 

WTW% ^ r^i 11 
^RI^SRfTrtft: \ 

T(j^ '?:r# Tnm rT^^r: ii 


f^RTT%^ ^ =^^§’^flri3; ii 

^ ^T f^^nrr^ ^rnr f^rTT i 

^rr: ^ sR^f^ mmm w ii 

ursiir^ i 

^?r ^ rRT srnt ii 

m sr^rtIr wmm r i 

fR RfSn ITfTWT ii 

2^ Tftt § m R 5^1 w(x^ i 

wfRf^ ii 

^sr^ M sr^rRsn mmt i 

fTfTr ^ srf^rfsqi wm^i it 

ct-RTT^fTOT^ yF rT g? i T^lThf^ t 

:::^:j;M;liig:g;*::-:>r^ ; 


^ ^ w #rrr^ ^ H 
^isf^ TO srtTO H^^rTT %'m^ \ 
^s^T =^isf^ ^T ^ W 

^^^^rarnrsTT^^tr ^ wr^rr i 
rTfl^ ’STt^^fksTT^ f^^-TOTR: ^^TTR: II 

^T R^T ^T%rT: || 
TOrf^ I 

^3TOT ^ STtA^ ^RTT^qr TOTT^fR; I 
fwsmm^ sr^^mm ^sr^t %tot f^iRR^ II 
5 sr«w rT^r I 

^T f^RR^ % 3Tt^% f^rR || 

f^TOT% TR?^ ^TR f^^rnj: I 

^ TO f^TO^Tt II 
TOTOTT I 

m TO^Ri^ =*^(^^1 
3[%3t ^ |5|^ II 

^sf^iSTO^ Ilfr^TO ^ rTrT: || 

1, P and B ^loJf^I TO 

;;w:s::r:;;:5^3,:;::';p::and;B;^ 



=?[TTft ^^rrt l 

^ ^w^^Ts«r irwr: il 

^ rTTJ fTFnrrt W 

irlf^ HrTfT ^rTRT I 

rr??TI%^ ^T ^rf^TW: II 

%R W1TF»TFTT ^RT f^stx^ | 
^ sR^TR %ir II 

rRTRT ^ffR ^ W^t^t I 
'^TRTt ^5WT^W ^^ fRT II 
f^rTRTf ^trTT rRTSW I 

’PTtR^ ?|rftR ^TRrT?^ 5R3[Tt II 
^Ti=^rirFft rT^ 5RT 

SiTRli; 5 5R2n^ li 
50 ^ 

rTRIT^ R# ^ TTfT II 

fRT ^RtTW: ^WRTJtR I 

3Rf5r^ II 

!g<R RTrr* 1W«|i5<HM I 

fT^!^ ^ nk^ RR ^ w II 
fRrTW^ ^roTT^I 

qrw rfWW II 

2, B substitutes W W RTifT cm S *J155R: | 




rT'ST ^^TR ^ WJX W 
^ A'S^ ^ ^2jtll^*5Rmrrt I 

rRT RTRT arWfT^f 1 

Trr^^3[% ^ RTRT ii 

^ rT ffr: I 

fl^ ^%f^<TW OTRtR- 

w’fe ^ II 

% ^ftr%5i5tn?rrn II 
5=^ srr^^ T??3[ II 




RiTl[%\4r ^ 
i^RR” 

#*gR15C I 

^4^11 

» „ ____________ ' 

’^T^rTTFni|[WT?TJ I 

^ snin:^ ^ il 

^iir^ %f *^5^^ I 

l. P omits all words which follow except ^fsira: 



#STP^ TrffTfWfft^g^ ^^mrt i 
rT^rrrTqmf^ ^ ^ 4 tsr% 5 rT 3 :^% !l 

fm — 

?rf|iT 55 m ^r^r^tff^'^flrFTJ ii 
WTfrrT^ rr^ #fT^fTl^ I 
^ ^ srttf^rTt II 

5 (?) I 

rT^ ^f^tJTTT^ 5 2Tlrf Rf??^ \ 

^ TO srrgt lf?='Tm: II 

TTO TO mw^ ariT’TT: ’qr^sw^ I 
rm wt ll 

rTOFTOTf^ 5rTT»l’5T 
%^?jTSSTT^% TO f^rf^m I 

srr^ rf^wg: ^5?% 11 

f^Tf fT?:^ ^TOTfftf^ 1 

TOs^^T TOJ ^ferr: ll 

TOT»Jr# TOmrrsTfTOI?: I 

^H’T^HTRt ^%^5FrfTO:PJri% ^TOJ TO II 

riPTO^sftr % %%%lfPTTSS?rr^ \ 

^ I trf^ ITRfrTO^ mi It 

1 . P, urrN- 

2 . P. 


^ rf^ 5^TTfmi II 

fT^irrl sR^fr: i 

^T5R STF^ f^r^’TTrT’^^^ II 

Rsr ^TmR ^ I 

^STTcHR -snrl^Br^ ^T %f 1^4^ II 
11 ff^ 5rT^m#?TTfTr¥4 !pyRfR^4'^ 

■^rmrs^T^s^^j H 

■ *s 

5^?SI!?ir~ 

^ rT^RTTOm ^r^: I 

55tT mSrTt 5R II 

4t4^f^i^RR I 

IfJTrTJ #T1TRRf ^ TWTStJTrci^ li 

rf^ ^ 5TT Wr^t ^^t’Fr’TT^I^TTJ I 

rRRTi ^rTRTSr Wit TTRR^S’^Rqi; 1| 

^'SRTT ^^TRTIEI 1^ (2) ^jfW: I 

w^t <l5fei ; iT ti 

^rTT wit ^ i 

HR HT 11 

,...:^!rv ... N...rs <* >' : ; ■ ' '^ : 

gnCTRR^ HTTHgrWT t (I 

3TOR ^ #^rRi3:^ r 



ff^ wmt ^?5rT: II 

^ ITR^J I 

^r 11 

rm^rST ^imR!^ W^h W^ I 

?TFrrT^?iHr II 

qRfWrf^ fr^% frrTJ SHjf^ I 
!3rwrsf^ fm II 

^ x^t I 

^»fWrf^%fl?r^ ^Tc^T ^IrnTHTOJ II 

^rT^Tsf^ ^mrWT ^ *TTf^ 11 
^r# I 

srf^rr sr^ g m «tt^ switt ll 
^T^»l ^ ^^rrr | 

nmi WT^ f ii 

tig^fMr wA 3^4 i^rat I 

^ TOT^rTt II 

^^OT?rrt %^frrrrM 

'^' . ^ ' .'lf\ ■ ■'*‘V ' ■ 

^ISf ^lEn3TT55?rR piTFTrTJ iTwWT || 





5IWin ^ rTrTT 3Ttr?WJ ^ATfr^TOF (I 
igPTTss ^r r fi r^ %# ^«rrf^rrrm^5r^ l 

^ iTTrrsFT?fT w \ 

^fTWT ?TW 'STR'^fk W 
rfsTISf ^TRfl^rrriJ^ 1 

vm II 

5^Tsf^ rT^rr 3nn wf ^ l 

P^n ^ Kiw r ^ fwf^iw ^TRT ^tti II 
fr^W rT^rSf I 

r#tR; ^ sr^ TR II 
rr;Frr?i^^#fr fr^lr fl^ffT??: i 

jrmTf^ 

^ ^TTf^FFR ^ filrlT I 

T^% Ir^T mmt II 
S^rsr^i^’T OTFP^R RfrTT ^3[t'7rrT I 

f^g- R s r rsfiTTfl^r ii 
w 35jr|^ i^5T ^ 1 

Ir^ft sTWOTJ ft? II 
f^lWT cW%^ ^ I 

^pTT^^IrR; II 
sTRT^rsf ?Tr«T^ ^ i 

rFwi%T?^ II 





in 


Tm ■%# g i 

5T 1%^ 5ar?TTf^ 5rn?tiTf5r II 

^ra^mwTsf^ l^fTf^ ^rerrf^rTTR f i 

-.. ^ ^ „„„, »»^... • ,, 

5 T^rTT ^PTFTi ^T^HI H 

r\ ♦ f\ e\ * 

^ ^pn rirft II 

♦ - IS ♦ ■_»^ ■^jTs fN . 

^ ^'«TT^^Tfl I 

m I ^S5r vTR^t II 

Tnm’TrW Jlf^PTFI fTW % I 
sn FTT T^ ^ srr^ if^iw^n ll 

ter ^ #% il^TWrrr i 

TTPT fiPT 5 rlrPTR ^TTr^ i# STprfSrR; II 
w?T i:?RrfTf^ i 

^ ^ |^#R^TX5^ 11 

^ wRTiT# pwT ^rrspnmsft i 

%5rafT#^^ 5gr^ #Tm 11 

fefiriwj; i 
^ntrf^ II 

^TflT FTTc^ Uf%J I 

rTPT 5F1P# fTTJ ll 
rf^ ^33^ I 

?rrRT ^ ^f^r^TOT^rrfi?; ii 


1. B. 





^ 5 ^r?r 5 u 

fr^tfrt ^ ^ «itiTi5^w??r%rrJ \\ 
fftir ffwrt 

Wrf: W 

’CTT? ^^n fiTHT fi r f U 
^ w '^WTfH i^nrrfir ;q jg^wsR i f^ ^ I 
’q^r^rf^ ^’rqrf^ ll 

^WTTFT rR ^TW ?J1I I 

m g^R^gTrTii; n 

^m^ wm I 

mmmrri rn^rpim ifw^nr It 

rT?Tt q^m^ T ^W T ^ ^WPq^qqKfq I 
^qq - r f q § R 5rq f ^ g^w 4 It 
q^q qqnR qfT^qi9[ I 

qq i’jqrn wrq H 

i ^ I 


qq 



■ ' r\ ■ ' '.^ ; . ♦ 

qqj 


qmM 


SJ 


1. B omits four lines from here 



^WT^%t ^s^«rRf^Tf^?R; I 

^ ^TfRR s^TTTO 11 

i^lWT w ^3TR^ Trmi WIT f twr^ II 


_.rN rs _fN 


rft^T^ TT^T'HTfiRrfTrT^ 
WRS3:ll 




omits three lines from here 



II ^ II 

II 3m sfqFTtniicmq II 

- 

i^(wm ^]3 n 

SPTFPW^ 5TTmf rl^ ^f=?^l3i; | 

^ Trf^^rTW ^^TTrn^rf f% n 

wsswff ff ^ II 


. I _ ^ r - A -rr *v-»-t<-f 

ITwf^ — 


5E«fW ■^srriTT TRT || 



•m FTTcm n 


1 . 5 . ; 3 qR 

2 . 5 - ?°v, ? 

3 . [ ] 3 Tf^: qrs: 

4 . ife 5 n??m 5 w, =g 1131 'rf^s ^ 


rm ^ I 

^ ^’5fTT.* II 

^ ^mi ^B?5 I 

irw^FTTfer sRT^FT g II 

^5?Tf^ T^m I 

w il 

wm^ ^ w^ ^5^ I 

^T’J^ mi^i II 

ft ^k wf^ i 

^R I ^?: ig'm ll 

sr^OTTSSf f^ 1^ Tr=s^f^ rTr^^ I 

ITT W TFT TTTfrT II 
TTR FTTTTT’T^T FTTTTrTTm I 

^^FfT^T rft^ TRF^TTFTfr If 
lif%^R1=TTTT§:rsfT ^Xi TTTRfT^piW I 
f:«3^rfiT W TTW 5 iTTf^ || 

TTTTFT sr%W^ TTT T^R TrS^nTITf | 

fpsfT— : 

^^RTwr^r TFPrr^Trrt it 

TfRlSFTtF^^ RTfft 1^ f^f^TTO; II 





rTfTt ai^r ST^iT g II 

MW*5rTd irm rT^^ri; I 

tf^%^ 5 ki?tt^ ii 

rnT?T^ I 

TT^^T^TT II 

fwrr *rT3%: sr^ar 5 II 

%^R 5 Fr;^! ^mt I 



rm^— 

TIT^tr^ ^ 5 rWT^— 

snim?^ ITTfTcT^ 5 I 

5 TTSW II 

^ f^T%rr^T^%TT^ I 

^«rRi^ sr^ar 5 ^rtssai^^f? II 

s?iTi%tTr WT #TJ f# WTsf^ ■srIvrT: I 
'‘art PTi^nwroT^ srr’OTR; ii 

,i* P B and printed text read rfq 

4, P, artr^T qs^TOtg 

*1, 5. ar. io\. #. I iTfi5ns[qtjfK^ 


|fc?jrrfe5pr^ I 

II 

sftrriT^R^It jy^j II 

^TRW ^5^1? fTR?!^^ I 

rTtfi ^^HcPTf f^'S^rT? I 

%?nRyfTO# 'STR^ ^ (I 

rAw ^ ^wywrfT^r \ 

^T ’ll II 

SHTT^T ??75n(TT«iTTSR ^ STTITR: 

^1%W^TJ I! 

17^ ^ j|Rinfl I 
l^Rt rR 5Er «T'SS# II 

mft 

fTfTt «Plff^ f^rRRi 5«TJ iprt I 

?prRR:^r^ 

TR^T ^Wrf^rTt I 
TTf T^TIST^^ ^ ^ 

«T^TtTRRF^ R%fr7R: I 

1 . Compare the legen<i of S^’^sfgl^F^j who after suicide 
Prayag. is supposed to have been reborn as the emperor Akbar. 



^ m II 

^rTErfk wFi ^’^T’^srf^iT^^ifir- 

rf^ rrr^’ffl^kRTT^^ 

W'JT w ^r I rr^^^TFiT^ wm I 

^ ^srsrsr^ li 

^ T M ^ W^ WqiT SR^^ I 

^T II 

sRFt ?itf^ ^’f mf f^RT I 


% fi^ r^T ’ ^F#ET^ I 

^TR# %?[RTRR; 11 
^T ^mm RWT^i?mw^ I 

RraT% TrfTfff^ TwriR f^f^wrlR ll 



mt mvm R #5 ^ftw I 


Rsrrs^ ^3PR RT 5fftRRrS1%^R^ I 
?r R R?Rfk H TOi ^ ^STT It 


RRT RRflRTflR; || 


1. JI. 5. 3T. ?oH, B. g.^3 

2 . B. 'fi 55 H 5 g% 

3 . .?«% 




5 !T^R 5 I 

II 

fim^ %^fr^ i 

i7rl['3%^ ;3^f^— 


sifT^s^ ii 

sr^TTf?t?|^i^r«ff sr^TT#? i 

5 ^ ^??;^? 3: 11 

qr ^ fw^s?^ II 

fsrfFmr WT^^ i 

rPIT ^ f^ 

3n[=5i^i^5r ^ :;tt 
rf^’i Ii 

’TfT^i^r^m^ ipi's^ I 

srrf^^ fkmk^ ^«tt ^k^m'm^t H 

5 Tj^ ^ ^ ^ ^’JTT I 

W^ II 


1 . Ji. 3 ®r. ?o^ 

2 . ?o^, 

?p'=-i2piiiiS;:aa^ 

4. B. 





rTW WrTS^ ^^Tf^^Rf^-sPR^S; II 
^ %r ?rrs?r \ 
mmn II 

w^mr^ ^ i 

^ Tf!5S^ li 

rRT ^ ^R^SSR^I^rPT5^ ^^^TETT^T: I 

R^ff^ ^ II 

fRT I ^^r: 3^J II 

R T^ TRTr? I 

W %^fR rt ^TWRI^rrjTI]^ It 
?RT— 

2^^ ^qrarTOTR 5r^’T^3?^t It 

XRT^T TFaRTT^ TWf R^?3; || 
rR} ijutrfR m^rf fwf ^%f wrR I 
^sr^trnfTR ?tRR ^nro^rRRR It 
^%^RwrT§:rsR Trr i ^mR- iri^ i 
fRTTSf^^ '!|t fRf^ #1# ^PRrTJ H 



^ %^Sf^5TTfrTrr ^ II 

ITf^^r^#5TT ^ SFIFTWPT STm I 
w#%f^Rr 'fre: ^^fT^snsq-^j II 
^n%^iTli^ s^?|TrTr!;^^?r5=^7n 
m TrFFTk^rK^ ^ ^kmt ii 

HT ^rr?rWrr: moTT^: I 

^T W ^srf^ rrw II 

% sr^TFT ^ #rr?rrf^f ^ferr: i 

Tjt 5 rrffpi sr^TFT ^ ^ ll 

^TTfarr \ 

qRTsr^^frd ^TT5rft r!^ I 

fTW ^Tr^T ^ II 

rfW 1 TTfT^^^ #crfTJ I 

1# ^SrftrTR:^SW^T^ II 
ITRTsf^R^ g ^y^l 

^^r^TOSW??: II 
^ 3TfRTf^^ I 

13 irf^gR^^^ii 

gf^i^rd ^ f?rs#r I 

?rw <ftS 1* 

1, p. qiwRfe B. q^Fq®T^p5ctl 












rfR?i;?R^ II 

srr^T!^ sfw ii 

^TTR f^Trrf^: ^tS ^4^ n 

^rr4 ^l4RyT-wl%5r1:5 ll 
fTrfJ ^trfci^tT^i:: I 

f g ^-^TRf wm, H 

T ^ I 

il 

5rm5^"?i^ ll 

1 r: 5^ 4t*TTR^J wm s^TJ I 

f^: ll 

5 WRt 5 tM 4lrirrTfk4^ i 
l-^f^f:rIRl 5 ^TT^ ^'5 r4 II 

^ s ^TlTOlsi mf TTfT4lFFTi^4%?t^ I 
^WRRmr^A ^TrTT '«R^ || 

5iEr w^ \ 

gnTr#?T 

1. B. t5# ftlf5?; 

2, P and B ?pqj 



?r#i^ I 
rTrr: 

^TO, I 

rr?1T ;^53^ WT^^fR’iT 5 U 
rfsr ’rt ’«?%?!: I 

^^^r^^r^T’^TrTT w?r wif^: l 

srft^T^ 5 ^ ^IT? thT^TT^W rTr’I^q: I 


rr«rT^ 


2^rir^ ^rnr rft^ § ^rfPTT s'fi^ ri^ l 

f^rn^’tlr^FTi ^atr^r ^wnT^n=3’'^ n 

STFS^rSRt I 

rf^ W* 

^r^Fnmt WT ^^HTT WT »Tfm ^ I 


■^rR^ ^ ^ ‘'T^rf I 

HrTl 



STRIW 1% 11 





TT^f ^r'K^ 1 

sr^T^t TTT^T% li 

5sr#rT#( ^%f^w?Tf?^?r: H 

^TW^rT ^ ^tirf { 

rTTStgl^^^^iaTl^ *rfT^^ H 

mi 555mfct^ I 

5g‘ f^^ni: ’STt^if^fT^^S ii 

?:Tf?np^ w ^ 

wik ^ II 

w II 

iS^r 1%^ -^iTlPTfFT^’J ’^rsT^ H 
^ ^ 3^ 

m ^isf^ ^Trqf^ (I 

2. P and B ftft: f5WT 


Vo'S 

w ^tmjk Tr#qw \ • 

rr^RfV TTS(i ^TTiir^j H 

f^niwT3[^j II 

g -4lf*TfFrfftf w^}^ 5?rj l 
^ sPT?^^ 5 II 

fits 5 ^ 5F^?5; I 

’tj^cr^RrrTt snfs^ li 

rr«r!— 

Is^ TT^ SR^ 5 3RT^^ W I 
srrfftf^ II 

w^ '»F5«rfr?5 ^ ^ 

1Tf#f ^fi; ^IRt^T I 
3R^W 1RT II 

!RFT^ 5 I 

sr%?nTtR=Er it 

^vl- ji:;:i*ii^ :: : :: ^ . :„: ; ; . ■ ;t' ; 3 : -^ •• : ^■ 





STTOTF?: II 

^TrWr § W \ 

sT^wpn: 5;^: trTiTlnTfr!%fr^: ii 
?r n^wk sr^r^T 1 

^ 3 ’TrTTt II 

wk 35i^?T^r^i I 
Hgr^’^rri^Tqf ^^iPlfqRT^TIRnTrT} II 
SPTpt ^ W f l' l^ I 

TrT^Irsr — 

>?1 TT^TTfTOT II 

wm^4i 1 ^T#r sm^t j I 

1=5^^ II 

sr^mt ^Tsfl^^t ^^TsfNfTt 
^ 'Tl’si?!? ^ ^^11 
%wwTrr^jRf ^ sr^r^t 
f^TfvT^^ ^pftrT ^iTTfTt ^ OT T ^ ^^ II 

srqrJt mmwmt 1 

^|ll|5T 1 

1. P. I^lfejfJTfi: 

i: 3.;-;: 

4. P, 



TiW 1 

mPtmJ iT?:^^f^rrrFTiTi" \\ 


mi— 

^rTT^T^ ^ T^’^rTT \ 

^gTTFrrlT ^T’^r'TT f^T^FTT W 

nWT ' 

^ AX^s nxm ^^qfT?i;^Tm!f^ II 
ff^r ^arir^f ^ ’et^’TPTT I 

wT^ H 

^rfHl^f^ W?f rl^ I 

rm ^ ^rn^S^rnS^TJ I 

sr^fErrf^r ?7fTripr^ri i 

^ w ^rer^rt II 


1. 

2. 

fS^ 


P. u^amiT: 

?o<;, 

Here begins an unnumberd folio of r. 


%T: rr^§ ^ =^TS?^ 'STSTTJ I 

SF% ?^5 I 

^Tr^ ^Tf^ ^ II 

TTfT ^ ^Tl[?rT ^ \ 

^r«Tm Tif T ^f#5f II 

rfr^’fin^ ?r^1^ II 

^ f l cgr^ ^^^r^npsT ^ ^ I 


frm- 


^T ^^rT ^T ?r ^T I 
rT«rT 55T^rfinJT ^FTT ^TrIj 11 

^frr^r spts^ I 

^[#T ’57V?ft ^T ^ ^T II 

si^ § 'mfk ?TTS5^«n I 


mn^ 

2s^ TT^W^'^Tf^T WTfF^r’q- g H 

-iJl— ±' A ..,. r« n --: ^ ■ A. ' 

3Tifr^Fiw«r ii 

:q7S7^ STf^ % ^ 5?j?it: t 



snrr^ ii 

mj I 

Sr?TFTr^f^f^’S^T3=rT? ^Irft^T^^rTT il 
riw^ ^ f^f ^T%I I 

3Tf ^T rTT I 

imsirf ^!TJ^ j| 
sniT^T 5fj^ ^TTSff^ ^teft?!; I 

^T^-STW^r =^ 

f^ ^s^?rri^ ^ rfrH^ ^T I 

SHTiar ^srf^R H 

'^rmFT’^i m %rT mrr^t i 

rfsT W^sr 5f¥^ II 

^TWflTTJ I 
^'TT: I 

mi 5^rq[rre^ ^sflrT ’^fTT^TT II 

wm^ snr^r^i^ l 

gwr^ ^ 1Tq^^j|^ I 
Tferort mi 11 

STfrTOT sr^^ 

irl^grrr 

1. P and B 

3. P. 5015??# m ftsf^ 



rx ♦ ^ rs . . 

?;s3nF?T ii 

______ _____ ♦ * ___ ♦ ^ * 

^ I 

^iTT snnTt Fr^TfJt^sR: li 

H«rT— 

^%rTr%W3 ?TT^TTT% I 

^ 35n:Tf%: 1 1 

^f^T?'^?T«rTS^Tt I 
?TT^T% SPTI^ 3 11 


STTm^TTf Trl^, ITf HTR^-- 


fTrr: ^^Trncr ^TsflfT f^3 I 

srTTFT^^r^^’^ sT^cra^rMi I 

^sT^nirra^ u 

g[i; R j^i ^ ^Tg;Tsftr tr:: I 

rrWTsf^P!^>^: ^%rTmTt (I 



'cter ww ^ n 

W W TTf ’^TRrT I 

? ^ II] 

5r ^-»T TT ^ U | srf^ I 




II 

^TrT ^ rT^TJITR Tff I 

rRT ^P? ^T^^?rft%fnP3^ II 

rTsrrsf^r^ m ^Rf^i^^s^^nT^rc^pqT^i 
rRf ^T^STrTTJT ^r5?PFTT«r^fT?3^ II 
’TfT^ I 

W 3Tfr TTfRT^ ^ rTTR^T^!: II 

1| rf#^ 3Tf Irfrt^f^STrPJ: I 

II fR 4Hni^WTTrIT^3f P3ITF«I 1^11 f|^ W 

flFT^r’l^ 5T^T*nT?fTr1R 

^nn?P3: II 
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II ^ II 

II II 

fT?T xTfnTn:^-— 

% % ^Trrr: % i 

sr^: ^iFTrrTT^ It^t II 

grwT^— 

^ 'SHTT^^^® T(vem^ ^ I 

'mifk»4V *Tf T ^rrm il 

?TWT WT I 

Ttf PTW^ ^PTF^nr f^SFrT ^ II 

^ W^ mrf^ % ?rrTJ i 

1. Here begins P. folio. 38 — while fol. 37 ends with 
on 1. 1 of p. 298 infra. 

2. ::;^ 

3. B. % snsmr: 

4. P and B ^Fni% 



FTTrTRT VtmWW^ 1 

^T im ^ m i 

TTR^fl?? W^^OTT 5rTfTrTt^5 IrTSf^ II 

rT^nStrfr^F tTFRR qfWTST^Tf^rr: II 


?f'4T— 


f^l ^ srrf^sTJ ^ ^ w I 
rn4TTT’3TT: TO ^ff^rT 3fTWI^: II 

^ ^f^5T an^ 5sr^ I 



3 TO>:r1^ ^TTOt^Raj; I 
f^^^TSR aTtR’ar: TOfTT ^T m II 

ar: ^ttr; l 

URT^ 5 ^wrarf totI Fimf ^ ^ w^w] 
^msgri^^TO I 

TOTsf^ ^ II 

smir snt w ^ i 

rrm arwr^arTTOT '^mnr vt^ \\ 

^Rimrf^ rT^TOI^ I 


rf ^ art mi# ^{ II 


1, P. IcTS?cr 

2. P and B supply this sloka, which is missing in U.- ■ 



’TfFrr ^?nTf§[?i;^^3nTT’tJ sr^^rr it 
mxmm % Ifif^R^^waTTsr % i 
^ si#rsT ^TWf =??nl iw ^ ti 
sTf;%?:^'^rfefR^j 5WW5^ I 
’TrTfTI ?n:% BBTrTra' ^ \ 

^ ^^rsrrowt ii 

%sf^'5^f^ Wf^ W Wm^Trlf \ 

?RTW: ii 

W VRf^ fro % I *TfTRlTTflRTT{ I 


fr«rr- 


rf ^ f^nsT^ m \\ 


rRrr— 

^ % 5TTS^ \\ 

IRiRfT^ ^'gre^ssrrrTir 

4. Omitted verse suj^Hed by P, which notes the sloka on 

::>fihevma^n£g'|t;lt;ifps^|h^^i||i|||||||J||f|® 







'^srmrm im 

W mrr^ I 

5rtS^ ff^rr ii 

^ f^^rT^IwnrnfT^i^ l^«rT ll 
^ ^ ^’iTT ^ I 

STT^fETTri; 5rifT STT??? 11 

5TT^Ifl:f ^ I 

5^rfr«if ^ «Tff 5^3raif ^pflrrJic 

^'«rs^'¥iflr^^|wf 1 

m ®TWT ^n%%fT \\ 

f^r^imf^i mm nm ^ mw 

srmt smrTJ fliTOwrrri i 
«T^ ^ Tff^ wrf ll 
qr rfFI ^ 5T ^rSTrrt I 

^crtswrf^u 





artf ^gTTfft ’»T^^ ^ rR^ITJ wIr|^ H 



^T^TSW^TTUT 


ll 


1. P and B omit the next four lines. 

2. P. T!WI f^^finn €33 B omka tilts linf^ 



rmr— 




?Tff h ’snrdt 

tTtTT f^f%: ^HTr^ I 

TRpff^^ ff rfif H 

A -2?:^^^ ^.-rN.., fs g !^.. 

1^^ ^ fi I II 

^ ^SFT 

rT^ iPT^^f^rr ^^jfk \ 

^sr;wT wim '3r§T s^r: ^t^artsT^qrm: \ 

*TfT !J^T '3^’5’^FfT || 

% ^T T^RtT: \ 

3T%f^ T|%f^ ;gr 7T^i^tT;nTr ^1?; 11 
^FWST^rT^: ^>^Tl?rn[Rfwf^qTtsf? ;» T f 
^Tsf^rTTT^Ttnit II 

mm^ 1 

^ wh[t I 

fFirq% 5 ^ 

2. Two slokas are omitted by P and B. 
.:?|:|:Ss^.g;P:;fi<5aiit||::M®f^;::;vH 







R^rrOr ! 

f^5TTf^ ^^WIT II 
^rTT% ^rflr^R 5 % I 

^jry^ ^ 5 11 

q-^?T7rrrR '«rl^'^l|rrT 1 

^rnsrV^fTT 'fifrnSWflrTr II 

5TWT rTR^^ ^’JTTl’^TT I 

^r^TTffm ii 

^5T:?Ty 

^TOTRT^ II 

^rT^T ?r?:% ’TIT I 

^sT^Tf^mrir’Jr ttr^rt % 11 
^ ?f^i%f^T55;R?t I 


rT«rT— 

f%^T^R^?rTsr ^ '*R^=^i:'»rr rtt: i 
TTfrjRrrf^ ^ ^ rtrt: ii 

R 1 ^ TTfRil# =5rTS5?lr^ I 





»Tp ^ ?T^rs^7TT%T I 


L P and B supply this omission 





W #TrfT U 

f^s^^STrffltlTT JT^^T ^ ^ ! 

^ *TWr WfT’^PTFTT ^f?Mrr«TtW II 

ff rf#^ ?rrs^ fw^^rr^JiT i 
%ri^ W5rT5rr5Tf^TT^%S^^WMI 

fTT^^ fk^«r«TT 5F^?TF I 

frrsprf ^Twnrf ^ tf|?r: n 

fr R g[ ^ firTfiT R5f^% I 

rlT«n^ ^FT^F m«r ^T^T WTF ^ II 

TTfT 11 

sRfJt ^ 3Tf i 
Irs^r mrm fk^ ii 

’SfrTRT m'rt‘'Tfrr%TOTJ3[ I 
nf^TT?|^?rmRT TO^rT ^rf HEHTT qf^J li 
tT^(i3Tt trf^ 5 ITW^RT ^ FTf^l 

^smrrf TT i[’»nr H 




'TOT »Tf^ II 

^^5nFi=5^^ ^rqrr^^ ’*r^ \ 

3R»Tm 'ftRF S^TTRTOTd l^nT |1 







I 


ffrrj sr^f^ 



^Twr ^ 


m ^sRr^FtfT %WJ \\ 


fTrr: -m^x 


^^sn^Tr^WTRT ^ H 

'^J^TSm^rRT SCTf^fT (I 

wfk ^ II 

#R«rrfT I 

r^^ m il 

II 

TSfJ^STTTW f^T^Fm I 

gT^FTrWT ^T ^^PRTc^l^JrT;^ || 

'q-H- xr»n^?T^ l 

^Ti; 5 [ 5 ^srTTH^ ii 

^t: f^>-^ wrssq^ffR%j ?T^Tsf^M 
sHT's^rT fft ^'wm^ ii 


*s>, r 





t^^r TO 


1 . <;, 

2, P. 

3, P and B qT^I«fk 

4, Printed reads ?rTII5r^ 



^Nv 

^l^rlTSf^fqHT f ’ST ^F^ST ’cftrTTS^’JTTf^rTT I 

m mmfm H 

f^^?T ff^ ^ ^ wfirrTT!: n 

ifTrTJ ^ ’'TToRnRTTSW 'SrTTrff \ 

^ rf^ ’f t! 

rm— 

«v-. ^ ■ ,1 III ^ I * „ , , , VN 

cT’TOw ^K^fwm wTr^^Tn^^^rr- 

^ l 5T?rf^TO^rriT«5T%rTSr^ 

;• ♦ . . .rv fX- - r\ ._. .rv . ♦ . . . . rs g\ » 

rT^^TWTRTfT ^tntW 

5m#r H 

. *\ . 

^TfT^iTRR— • 

^^?Tt’T^RTlf3E^ WTSW U 

■■■ ♦'■■■_ J-' »v ♦■■'■'■' 

Jtf Trfi5f^"is('j 

«jaiTW?T^ft^^riTfTlwU 

f\ ^ ♦ 

ff|%T^^Tir4 srr^RTTfTrT^ 

^rRT?TO:ll 

1. B omits this verse. For ^iictT frl^irmfq, which is ungram- 
matical, the printed text (edn. Gorakhpur, p. 165) reads ?{?[: ^ 
q i^^rrqrsg ^rq^j srqamfq i 


II H 11 

IS II 

fT5r 

"Rf ffti ^’*rg: i 

^rss;^ f^rTHTf J II 

f^^f^?ff?TT ’»Tt«TTnfft':?if<rJ I 

“i?^5^r sTf^: 35rr nm ^ifctii 

’T^rr ^T fwir^ir?^^ I” 

^5Tri:^TR: ^WT^-— 

3ftaT[f^?T?=^arrr^^%- 
^f rT»^TS5f^:® 

f^^T^HTT ^ 5^! ferr^T^ I 
f fNT^Tgw: 

^^T^rf^riwfi^ 

1. - R^, V-^; cited in cfr^f^cIwfoT, p. 269 as from 

2. 'i, KR-R^l cited in pp. 270-272, as from 





-rTT 

fT i 

TT^ f^^rT'l^ 

Ts^T^j n 

m ’^T^rTT 

^^rTT I 

frfiff^ ^STf^T 

^T^T sr^^T^ It 

'imTFTTrf rT^rTRT^r^^^^ I 

>nw 'iSts’jr sr^t ^?TT>if 
fir q ^ sr^R sr^w- 
^ iw* %rn:TKf:^T- 

^rT 

W[0 ^ ’tRi^ t 


%rf ^3:WR 


^ !3R^sf^ rTR 

^ ^K 5 ^T ^ I 
W?T ^ ^ RfRqrf 



^TTRiT# II 



cfl^q=f qqwif Ictqqr, 

V[XI f^rTTS^ 

:^nTt I 

^?Trr?q^^Ff^t 5TmTJ i! 


^wit 

rft II 

^ ^ f^l^ ^iWWT 

srr^ r 

f^^j^srsn^ ^ 11 

ITt^TTFrrft rft#5r^sr^^- 

II 

srrrprpETfT^ I 
5fttirs|T#f^^^ r^ II 

^rs^Trar*rT^3Tt w^m^i 

rf^r frw f^rTw^ l 




f^t fWsRi^?r ir^^^oT ^rr: \\ 

^?rf^f^ 5ER^T?f^ 3?r SrfTTrft f^^lT g | 

I ^ ^r^THT ^fsr?T^ 11 

‘^TO’ II 


nm~ 

Rfisj^nsf^pRTR^ Rf:?i^ftni^^ 

%*r5r rr^ ^u^rfirf^ si"*Tt II 

?TOW^Tf^l^ ^rt^^^it: ^sr^lR I 

mi^r* Rf^r3[f|trRfi'^ ii 

srA f| ir^wrff R rft«fRrq;%Tir’RR i 

.. -S 


piiKR% fT^ I 



RTRTt ff^ RR^I 


'■ ..' ..■ - '■ 

yRR^^J— 

RRRTT RTfcRt ^ftRRRfNwt II 

1. B. W'II^?’=T ; this verse is placed after line 2 above in 



2. Omission supplied by P and E 





rs ^ gs ♦ 

WR ■Jrnr ^ i 

rrw ^’STRT^t ^ H 

fr^lWr^f ^rnrAs^ir} ^ I! 

rT’STTS^^r^ SIW ^T^5nf^^iT5fr*l?3[ II 
fWf^w fTW ^?TRriT5i;l?n-{ I 

^ RHS!% r^5?rR^ It 

fWf^4^«3T rT’ITS^^’TRFT I) 

’tR ^ ^'«tr?t: I 

srnR rTrft ^TrrTJ II 


STR-PTT^ '«rl^ ^^ITM I 

^Tf 

TPiRirr^’^ ^’Tf^’qrfw ^ \ 

Rf ff ?Tr3W ^ rr^TTS^ || 


f^Trprf H 



2 , If?#:, str. W. ^H, H? 






4 ^ ♦ X, ^ 

f^^wrrrf^ f^^Tss^ ll 



mm ^ \ 

W ?TTJi: rTfT-TTf 

-gTTrTFT TSS^ Xm I 

TTrTfFf m rfST ^RTTf^lr H 
Wf^ ^RKFTTSFT I 


i P ■!! 


KUXIE1I 




m 


mi f?r^Fn* 5 Tr^^ il 

w^i^ ^ ^ J 

tT^ 7^^ ^rTT II 


Wlum rT CF^ T I 



qri^T 55^ fm ^ f^?Ti5C ll 
^<{l=oqf sriri^^TW^RTrnj; I 

m mm i¥i wr^j ll 

^ mi ^im^ ^g ^ Tf ^ i 
m^i ^*?iRnr rrsr f^TG^^infw 


5r| w% mm w j i 

!3'frc mm %f% 5rra^Rg*i^?Tw ll 


1. B. 


5fIf3TT^ ^ f^5?Tr;i; STt^m^rfsT II 

wfmrT^— 

3^?^fft4?Trgfr^T?3:— 

^rr^T ^ I 

^agr^v^^Tstm 'srRrr il 

3T^5Tr^ srF3^r#^r?iC W H 

? 515 [ \ 

ariET^^^r^fk sr'^rrrrf^^ 11 

wiProTT rrsr srqpif^j i 

^ 5T?f|r^ ^r^r ll 

fffTt ^i?r ?r%-^ l 

!T?RiRr^%5^r^ 11 
^g^rTRi[^rr?ir i 

rRT ^ TTf TTra- Sr^rSR TTfS^^rT??; 11 
^^TfSTr^T % ^l^rar | 

^Rt^RT? ^ rR 1 11 

^ 15 f iWfR I 

1. fir, ; ^^cfTJTlW, p. 273-274 
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\^QO 




rTrit 

w4Vrr '^^^J f l 

^^J%Ri ‘sfrMf^ w^ U 

frf’Nf 5 ’^’Jlkf SrOT^^ I 

rrA ’T## ^fT^TR^T53f W 

'q-^ rr^ 'mm'^i 

rT^ 5^e«^|^T#rr iqf^rrarT: U 

^rferrr ^ i 

2;qfffi^rt =^ '5f7Trrq^ ll 

rT^TSfVlT?! ^^fT 3^^ ^Tf^qi3:Tr?;| 
to) II 

PTOm?nT ^ 5rTS^^ II 
“fl^s^qrr srfw: jpiT to 

^^?T WTS^^qr Wt f^r^?!^ll” 

|^rf% q’T^rf ^%^ll 
rTfft w^% ?:T%5=5 551® TO'K^ I 
TO ^ i7fn:r5r froiTT# 11 

■ ^ ;^i%?g[ gr ^ qr^cMiTOit 11 

1. B. which is the variant adopted bj 

2. B omits this heraisticli 

4. P and B omit the three lines below 


rft4- 



wwioT •5Pr^rrl’»r l 
?7r5T^t tl 

wm — 

\# 3Tr^ ^f^spaf I 

?i:qf ^ ^Brfkr i! 

wfwrf:?rt \ 
fMr 555^ W3( W3( i\ 

5Er^§ ^i^qs^TTSr 3^!#?Tf?rT ^^TrrRTJ I 
“’tTSsq-f w^m ^gfFJ aFTT II 

^rTFTT 15?^ l” 

yrfi # ^ rftw fT’iT 5Fr%T^ ^11 

^ f^HvqTS5F?T^5^ 'm^k snft ll 

^T =5r ^g^fST^T TTfRlt I 

^Tsfir 4Brr€r -^grTT#^ 11 

’^?Fr#^wn7TF3‘“- 

aT%?rTS5TOf^ 

2. P oniits three lines from here 

::::v:;::^t:;',|3;/;;-K-^;;:^^ 

::;-i:mH;;4i:v?;;i>|i::'i^fFfT’v^ 


W 



TTfTS’J^ '* 

sm^T ^ ’ET^ %^?T srf^ \ 

^ rrar w^mt II 

^ W I 

’* 1 ^ ^rfirffrit l 

rr^ ^ 'TTJ^ \ 

RfrTT II 

nm~ 

TT^Tf^ RfRrg: I 

STTim ^i^'S^'ST ^ II 

^f^ffaRr: l 

rPTT— 

^|{f;C^r|]l’ii«Jl’ 5 ff?n? 3 ; — 

w %ar ^W^T^rT?!: I 

f tfiRT ^ WMff^TT II 



.■: ^ f' .. - 

srpw^^nwRT^^ 

mm I 

3WWJ ^Tr^ f^T *5rTS^?T !T2[f|T^ll 

1. srr. 5. 3T. <;^, v, sfugsi^ig (Venkateswar edn 

3.^:138 ):.:^i;--::::;v;:::^.:/::v;^ 



cfi%1=q^cSio% 


WTTrWR W* WT^ ^ II 

^<jT?F7f ipii^ ?d%rrr mi \ 

T^rmf f:rTw% g II 



— 


^Sffrr ^T%rr ^SfTn^ ^ ^vRtfUTJ I 
TTTOflr^ ^ i:^H^WTtrrt ii 

mt— 

sr^w: ?[firr5W5=fft i^iTTf^^t i 

%wf 1 55iTr%m5Tf mi 3^1 

^Gr%?T ^Ts^^%5r ^ m ll” 

1. P and B ^£!3>T 

:: ;:/;,;^2> 










II ffk ?TN^l?C^ITOclT3r5^^ 







rPn rt ^grf ^ ^^^1 

w^s^r wrwF II 

fr^=^^sf TTfrr I wwra: ^^1 
rT^n" ^ rW W 

rPTTS ? rT 5 RT % I 

’*rf^^f^ ^r wmt II 

s^T%^T IlfTrIRr I 

I ^grJJnnat 

; - ;■ - ' / T ^.r: ::v:^ 

: .. B, B . j/:; r 

1. 3IR«i) 

IS^"'zi^zZ;:z:';z;:;:;-zz';Zz::i-;;^ 


rT^TTS^^T' ! 

3Ttw rTRc^Brfl?^ m* II 

smTOT g ^ WTW% I 

II 

f^%i^^^Tfw?Tf^WrS5qr I 

^flrff fT II 

;^5rT<Tfrr: l 

w Iff at 5HT^ ’«T^(TT I 

^Tr^r ^rTTt »Tf^a^«r II 
^ 5 %^T ^TfrrWT^^ ^ I 

wm^ tr^r f^r^ 3^rf raf^^nj; ii 
^ ^TrWr fT?ft ^Tf T ^5rRf ff rT^fT^T I 
isf Tf^ rrar f II 

rTfTTf % i 

^%s?T ^>qf^ sr^nrrr: ^^11 

sf^qnr ’^i:#rfTT: i 

3rf^'5f:rT^tat 

rTrftsf rCTJ XT^T f¥^rTT?M I 

■ ■■.':;»v,:n.:,,^ - . ^ . fV . 

ITfrrT T^flPTR^r ^ST^J5[ H 

1. P and B 

2. P and B 





\\$^B 


f^t \ 

^ JCTffw ^k^t II 

JCnTTFT ^T5TTSS^^^ \\ 

Fr^?^^^«rrT^3^T ’^nTT%f: I 
li;i wf%J ^igSFri?cfTq5r^Ti[lt II 

ggr g rR ^ — 

^rTrft ^'sifrT I 

tn^^T Frsri=5?i;^ II 

iri5^ wn^f^i; i 

^ ^ ^TT^sri^ H 

rm I I 

w sr^T ^^ ^ imi %^’^rR^j ll 

■'TsrrTTiar I 

'^trtt II 

^TT^ ^ ^ ws^ II 

iT^sf^ i:## ir^ I 

»# srr^ ^ ?f^T ll 

1. P and B,3TTfe?r: 

3. P and B, 

5. B. sifflfsra^t 

6. B, 



irnft \ 

^ snn^T ^irsnTsr rrri^^j l 
^nftr TTiftr 

TTfTT# I 

fT^T r^ 11 


^'usirar fwsrrsr ^n^TSRrRif^^ 
!^miTFSrf<4 rTr^t W 

^TT^ srcrn^ I 

rpft II 



rf^ wr^w H 
ttst ^FftrT gr i aR T^ ^^nPTT%TJ i 
^ iTR^: II 

Irfir^ 5«3W?rrf# ^ i 

^^JTT II 

'■^„..;_..rN. . , , ^s, : ' e^' rs^. V''.\ " ; 

’TTO^Sttr |p55S3^[ST5^T I 


1. g?T, d?, no-^oV 

2. P alone supplies this line 

3. P and B g'Ktlf^IIJTSRI^ 


% w^srf^ ^ I 

^TT^TfJ?; li 
^^%f^rfT53; w 

rrwrsswf^ ^ ^rsfr^r ^ I 

^rT^ li^&W^T-rTTSfqR 
*FTrrWfF4mTW^^H ti 







. <N ■■ — '*V- 

rlf^Tw 



II 


1. p. 

2. B has a gap in this line 

3. Udaipur Ms. begins, :3Wof^FR'^%: 

4. C fil. rft. p. 458 Sfarii; for %m|5?r 


II vs II 

II ‘sTSf II 



^rTfft »r5^rT iq; I 

^Tf%%^ ^rr: li 

rrarsfV^ i:^?T ?7TM 

^ITRT^^rRrTt WTSFT f^FH 3^ m W 

5prr3^ff^r l 

rF^ II 

i II 

q^^^sgR-nsr rft^rff^ ffir^^-^sr 1 

3535% rT^^ I 

*||pjTX5^ ’RR’^ ^ RFfTTR^^^I^ II 

^ftar 'r TTfFrrRrr 1 

^ tT^rsrfiT^rs^s U 

1. Cf. ft. ^ pp, vvsV^ 

:: ::; 2.; <j?, ?vi-?v^ ;:. 

3, P and €. ft. 5ft. p. 476 readg=5ft for P ^ ; B. 3 tWs 

4, Prose explanation reproduced by f%. p, 475 

5, ft. P. 476 has wrongly Jifg ?r*3<i. 


-TTSTtr^vJ ST^rf^’T I 


rm ^rT ^sf^ ^FT^T ^smt I 

qrc^ STTl^ II 

viN, >> 



^^^■qrfrr4:^ 

II 


■:fi- 


1. Omitted by P. 



H C W 




rT^T 


^55 -sm fwiFT i^rsmt il 



'i^ \\ 

WpCT^ f?r^T^ fqrTWfJ ( 


ITfT^ ^fl^riTTt fTT I 





rr^sf^R^ T|t | 

wipJT sra^f^ JT^IPpiTt (I 

^TITTST^^ ^ %f II 

rrl a 

^ -.. ..^.. » . . 

sTF^wi^ 5rT^ I 

mirwi i^rf^ li^: ^ ^ TTsi^^fw a 

^sTir^nr rftW wfir^nri i 

^KT^iw 5 3 ^^ a 

STFS^ ^ ^ ^S^RRf I 

^ sTTfT: fTrrr^is** a 

wrtt I 

^ ftRt WT ^ a 

FTTrmm5F^ sroT^^ I 

w irmf ’Tf^: a 

^ 3^ T^r a 

^r|3C,5Er#iwT^ m(^ ^ «r5s#r I 

:: v1.>'b,^ ^ 

2. P and B, and €r. p. 484 read- 

er T%5F^ 5TOT?^I^ i?|T??r?: I 

s:i;;:3||B,:|;aT^ 

4.: Lacuna of four lines in P and B from here 







WT rRi; 1 

WTR ?nTJ II 




OT F T t m ^feriTrT^ n% "«T T q’ \ 

^ ’I^rT^ II 

wi % ^?nTt ^ srrq TTqwTO^^n M 
^?TFf?fT^ w irw ^rTT ^mr WtTO?^ II 

^jT#qr f^nr^jT^ T^ir’iTTssf ^ %^j I 
“^rft f| ;^rTfgr w*^t i4#r ll 

“sT ^ T R ^”^P^ ^JTFT^ w^w^ ia; I 

5 ?T«rTf:rrij; || 

f;^ 3 ^^ srmr f^M 

qflrrr ^ferT#^ ^ f^r n 

^ =sns^ ?TT% ^ 

WITFIR || 


1. P and B 

7 .. \ ^?— vs^i (Anandasrama, edn.) 


It 


. , ,- / ;. « _ ',,■.> ... , ,, 

furnishes valiants, but Vlrmnitrodaya follows the Kalpataru closely 

3. P. but fir. p. 485 confirms the 

;:text" • ^;^ \ y-- / ry ' 

4. P - and B, and fil, eft. P. 485 read — stifft ^ p g ' % fg;gjj; 

5. P and B, and f^j eft, P. 485 





??TT| ?W^^WTsfV»T=5^ I 
w^m ^ TF3R: ii 

rT^rSSJT^^rT ^ ^ ^tJ^I’STr^qrTt I 

%lr^r^T ^ fw^TT Tr?^«iT ^ ^ II 
3T?rrt^T^rffi’’3T rft»} ^rTWl I 

?FTR ^S5r W^3PTT: II 

fJrTFTTS'i^rnc^ ^ I 

^TfT^r^ w^fTf^frrJ!; n 

rft«rw tr^ I 

^TTS^m^'q-^rR || 

— 

^rf%^ ^?nr?Ti sn=sq^ l 

'^T^ll 

1. B. mforTO 

2 . P and B, ^f. fij. eft. P. 485 read 50 ^ for 

3. Omitted by B. 

4. The whole of this section is reproduced verbatim by 

•^:;i{it;.^^i::;;r:|::.| 



II % II 

II il 



^ Tm I 

wTT^tl n 

^ TO^rTf ^ 3r??r’3g;^r^ fkm I 
l^rff^^ STRFr \\ 

fr5»iT^'¥T5Tsf^^i:sr^?^R^r: ll 
rT^ ginf^ ^ fsrqrf^ I ( 

=^ srwrrf^ ^ TOTT^rtftrnrR: n 

^!PiTf^’ ^^qncrmTT^ il 

rRTTSf ^rTfq'5?lTBT ^RWfST WTR^ I 

^ m ^’«rr il 

fw^rr: ^ ^ '«rR^^ I 

^ sntnt g >g^«ii aw%5r rrai* II 

’sprR^^TTrT ^ ^P7T?rR*r?rTR( | 

2, #. fJl. 5ft, p. 502 

3, 1^1. reproduces the explanation 

4, P and B, and ft. 5ft, p, 503. read ^T^IT for gsqi 


I ‘H^[TFrTf 3R?rR13[ 

‘spnit’ 3Tf P7IJ vrf^- 

^^5 rT^TTs^ mv^ %'m •^prf^wft^: H 

T(^t %f%??TriT^w^ ^frrf^T: I 
nw %wsr’«n%’3T^ II , 

TTTW I 

^ ^ rr^T Wfmt II 

rTW ^ Sri^ I 

?F^ gr^r^Tff^^ ^ wr^ II 

srpwrflT!^ ^ ^ I 

W^lr^rstr TTTT ^ STW^ H 

^TTFr rff^rr!!: §% qt ^ I 

rTwrsf 3Tlrt%3Tfqrr3?%: ^ ll 

rr^ TTfnfTF^ i 

rm sr^#r =q^:q»r55Tf^ Wi H 

f^s% Tp^r^ftirf 'qr^ ^ 

?TW 13t#r srmR. ^TrlrT f rTFr^t II 
vm ^ w 5rT=5s:^ ( 
mi ^ W ^ ^>=rw II 

^ ^ TT wRf^ wmr wr wfrifn i 
mi ^ sii:€?t w»rxAf^ mi ii 

1. P and B, and j^. ?f!. p. 503 reproduces the comment 

2. ft, rft, p- 503. STBlfts# 

4. P and B, cfsiTSW 


SpnS^ 1^#! SmTT^ fr^ ^ 11 

Tm sTT^ I 

^ W^ ITfmFT f ?T!FIT^irrTfrr55[ ii 
?TW rffl^T^# f 

^snfesT a 

=^^t W%^ ^frRT!|^^ \ 

rT^r 55rnT g ^4\r\ ?r?:: a 

nr^ ?Tt^ ^rri^r^M 

w ^ 

53f#r !lT»m^ TT^ !Tf^^1| 
%qt try TO t 

rf^ >5n^ i; 

Trrr%Rw^: a 

i^tr srmR: f^r ^ i 

q^STT 

?rro ^ 'Trinn 
®fm ^ssf^p?t IK^TTr^rr S?T^f|«^ 
iTf mpt ST^R^ 

®5tj^cFri^p|. I, 

1. P and B, jp 

2. B. ^ 

3. P and B omit this line 





wnsm ^ f:#T ^TTJ I 

^4^5" r:i^m wmt II 
^«rTsw i2f #r frwr %f^ ^ {Hi Tf i; ( i 

?riT q=5^ It 

rm ^ ^ ITOT I 

5RR rft^ I 

^ TOI^ II 

^SPTTS^ ^Sf f^ STT’iTT^^Ff^^T I 

^ sr^’^ II 
!IW^ ^ I 
TTfT’srm ^wrsr R#T^ II 
rm FTR ST^#T 5IT5 I 
?rT^l% ^ frffic^T R wrr II 

WIJS^ Wl^T^ %s?if TO «XR^ I 

^nfTT ’TT *r*T II 

rT5T 

^ II 

^ ■ » j ;ft » m»< t a ifim t SR-! I 

^ >i?5rt ^rrisransfi ii 

2. P and B 

3. B. 

5. P and B omit seven lines from fiere and telescope the 
first half of this line with the latter half of the seventh 




l^TrT mm mm itotsoti; 

f^rw^ rTfltra: ^ "m \\ 

^rfsr mm 5 1;^ ^ i 

wms^ ll 

m ^ i 

tTWTi:^tr fwwff rT^TT^i^ %ir ^ 1TO n 

fT^ FTR WTWtf^T I 

rTfTi ^ RR U 

ml: 1 < 

R^rrsf^^ i:#T m** W 

mfk 5'rErf:?rf ^jm I 

gn=^ ’mmm ^rm ^irm^ ^ irt ll 

WSK f:^l4- feTR5T% STRR I 

rTR FTR Srf:#T mi 11 

mfwimm srmt^ Tmm i 

a 

^rT^rsf^FlIt i;^ f^T^qfSr^rTt ^ I 

^§[5155 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ H 

!i^ 


1. Four lines from this one are crossed out in red ink in 
the Bhonsle manuscript 

;: • ;: :V >: ::2.:;; : • 

3. B omits this line and the next 





arrwR^W Tm ii 

W#T^ \ 

^ ’Tt ^ II 

W WT^T TrTr^T I 

fT^rsf^%5H ^^rf w 

^sT^rrs^r stt'ott^ ^T#r to arl^??; i 
%flrT f%7pr‘4 rr^!^: ijw ^ to n 

^rT^T^ ’<T#fTT^;tte:?Tr^ I 

\5> 

w^rrsf^^ l^^rF ’fT^Tr^f^^rt ii 
^’^TTS^r Igsd^ STT’ITR. TO «Tf^ I 

^tlfT ?TRTO.l# ^ TO II 

TOrS^ I 

TOfsf^>^ i:^?T TOTf^f^ II 

mwTO mn I 

m TO 'Tt ^Tf ^ II 

fmTsf*r%4j i:^?T =^{^rTOwi^rr^ 
ftf^ TO TO ( 

1. B. 

2. B. 

3. P omits this line 

5. P and B, ?l?cPR 

6, P aiid B supply these three lines 


rfsr ^ifFRirn i 

rTsrrsf^#; i^^rr srft?T^Tf^fTt^ 11 
nrWl fsRrT^^r: { 
srr’iTT^ f^fl: TO ’Tf^ II 

!l[m ’Tt TW I 

5ir^5rprs^^Tf^ ii 

rT^ I 

^TTO % ^r^Rsc II 

^rr^ rft»l 5 1 

rf^ TT«^ ^I'SITO 11 

?T^|sftr iTf^^ iw %TO{ II 

fT^jR- 9Tt5r^ 'sgjf^: ^4'^rmwrrf^ I 
§:t5rto ?rf|ii^ 

I ^rT^Jrft TO I 
TO ^ ^f'T TO ^TO ^ rrTO: II 
^•¥r^ TOCIT l%l%^TOrr«l ^TOt I 

ft 5»nT5T^ TO ^ TO II 

TO TO 

TO TO5T 5 i:#r TO^ n 

TtrTO'SITO 'ITOT TTOTTOJ I 
TO '5^1: TO 

2. P and B omit thirty rtwo lines from here 



f^isTrsrf^ ^rWT i 

t|-|4 11 

nmsrm4i ?TTt i! 

^=5^iS'IWra'€fJ I 

i:3f#r srmR ^vs ^ ^ n 

Trr^ \ 

rfsr srF3Tf5?C JIl^rT ^TT^ W W 

nm^ iw ^ w i 

rf^ fTfT'^Prm STO^rf^IT^R^ I 
^rfWrsfW^ ^^#T «rg^T^|f^f ^Ki II 

% 5TfT'«TR- TfTfm^^(2) 53RTt II 

^Sf^ ^Tf?rr iT^rf f^f^ ?Tr5RrRT5r I 

lTff% SERfT ’*l|: ITTfT^^ ?Tf(mrR; II 

^?*n:*yi5^sR TFRrTsf^ 'sr i 

17^=5^?^ f^f% || 

WK^ n • I I I ll■»^|ll^ll m iMiiiMiii mil iwliif - 

R<^pi'g|— - 

2^1?rT^i5|j 55fifWT 3p^ ?#r^Tr l 

1. Lacuna in P ends here 





f?!?Wi5qcTfr 


^SIT%rt I 

^STT^t^f%TT5!nS7q^Tlf^RT \ 


fw: II 

^TrTt I 



^4f*4V4'% 


sy?tg'?|5i|- ^ ^Tr^=5qf '3RT^?H3[ I 



TO f^fflr*T^T'^’>f^WTOR;rrTt il 

W^TOTT ^IprFTf SRTFll^ I 


<r\ »v __ ^ ♦ e\ 

fTOT?!^ TO TOrnffT? li 

ff^ cft^fsRTJt ^TfTmT^TFFEnSC I 



.:f^.-g^ :^.. - - - - j».... 

lTTO^nfTrP4 


1. P and B omit three lines from here 

:'• :C:;;':<: B./ V'V : 

3. So P, Udaipur and B give a short colophon comprising 
only the last four words 



in® II 

II '3T«f II 

fm 

%B?r ?Tf ^ ^5rf srf^^#r ^ i 
rf^r %w ^TfRiT^ ^^?n^g-|^rq-§rri^il 
rT^ srrati^ ^rf^r#*5( \ 

rr^TT— 

^sfc'ett i w *rq-T § ’^rftrr: i 
^=^i^f^ff% g rr^r ^ II 

^r»Tr^ ITfrirt I 

TCFf^f '^tflTI^TfTMl 
rfn%f^^r Tr|>5Rt I 
v:pErf# rrnsr^T siti^rt ^rferr ii 

Tm I sr^r1-%i%j i 

^ ^ '^TSJ^rf^ II 

1. €r. f^- pp. 529-5.U appropriates the entire section 

2. P and B. 1% 



sTT^T^ff ^ 'WTs?%^ w^ ^ ^rp^f^i; I 
^ ^ (I 

^ ^ff m ^ f^’JTTf 

gr%5T TO f|flr*'§T%^#r i 

ITfTTOTt ^It W^T I II 

xr^rror ^rmt ft l 

^‘flrrTOT ftm ^ ^ ^ I! 

^ ^r Wftf?!?: I 

'^TR'^qfr^ ?T^T TO ^Wrs?Tr^?r%f^rT3E3(; II 

=srTsf^ rHf I 
TOTRT ^ ft^RrST li 

^TOSSW mmt WrTT??ftt I 

^TOtBr TO ^ 11 

frolic ?r fro^ il 

5tr TOtf Wf^ ^FHf I 

gnnr^% t 

1. P and B, 

; 2. : 3.',:tqr' ’ ■ 

3. Three lines beginning with this are omitted by B 

4. P and B, q;3TW 

5. P and B omit the second half of this line and the 
second half of the next, and unite the two fragments 




ST^TtV WT ’«T%7?TTS^t ?Tf T^T%S W fsT% I 
rT§:^%7T il 

?T1MT% f ? ^ \ 

^1% ^ II 

ITf 5rTf?7T %SFnsfNfft I 


II ff^ 

ffir«Njr«J% Tr?^^ 

^nTTH?3:ll 


1. B ■mRm^ 

2. Goloihbn as m 


II II 

II '3T«T II 

o ■- : - ^ 

ST%, ^r=^— 

'Tn-rrarr^^ft i 

frm^ — 

»Tf r I 

iTT^ m ^ ^irerT ?r^r ii 

fkrfTt ^iTi%5r 5 I 

Ti^sTr?^u5:% i 

I’nrr II 

1. fJr. g^ pp 379-282 

2. ft', p. 379 cites these verses fi-om but they 

are found in 5- ch. 186, pp. 408-9, though the presence of extra 
verses in ft. suggests and 

: 3. K^\,€ 

4. A verse is omitted here having common passages 

: 5 .; 

6. P and B, 

7. P and B as well as ft. t. p. 380 and H. J. read 



tf’sr FTTr^T !T^f TFH^^TT^RTir j 

jj 

f^TOrf^ ^^rT I1 

^tflrT^ ^^PT?rTT^ STm^TT I 

rrar II 

xftfTT I 

^IrT^FTTSq^ '^TFt ^ i| 

fT^ 35nr^ ^f%'4r^T srw^rlir i 

^ II 

rflr^ f^^ffrt I 

rm II 

'^l%arfef^rTf^ I 

mt i:% II 

^MTTTf^ rr#»l ar^T# W5t II 

fTTrf^r^ m ar'S^f^ I 


^^itorrarf ^ ^ ?t^ ^rft^fnrT ll 



1. p. M 

2. P and B, 


3. P and B, %=ssfH 

4. The length of -the Narmada is 800 miles. The 
it correctly, a ydjanct being 8 miles 



o 




li 

m ip?OTT^ ^ xrrin^ q ll 

fT^ TT'Srq^ 5f ^^ l 

rTrr: ^tFJTT I 

rrf|5Rr,?l| W%r^ ^ I 

'STtJTR I iJrTT { 

^5imTsr%%s%i ^ ffm ^ a 

Trf^rr^ w I 

’qrR 

'5?^ rT^ STF^f^ 

1 . P and B, #I % ; ?l. 5 , p. 409, | ?r: 

2. P and B, Ul’fdt ; 5 . p. 409 reads 1^4 3#?R!q[ 

itSJR^Dj% 

3. JI. 3 . P- 409, 3T^ ^s?T #f 

4. B. ®Rli%% 

5. P. 3TflllW;?T.3.p.4093I^4;r«to5q<^ 

; jsB.-:;;:pdaipur;M 








^rr: w: i 

fTR^»l 5 ^^rTFT g "TT^ II 

f^frTJ j 

?TW f^^sr 3 [r^sT ll 

f^ftr w ^RrT??5 ^arFfT ^ I 

^FT^rW ITfT^T^t II 

^r g mrsTT f^ f^^rrr ii 

fT^ rft«r!?rf 5 l 

5 ^r 5 r ii 

rTffrr^q^ ^ f ^r: 1 

qrW3[TrTr’7^I’SR^sR ^rf^rT w j 

fl:rflfqrT 5 wf mmr ^'^rr ll 

rr^T^ ^rrwr ^orrat^i 

rfw ^^irraTn ^rfefTT^^R^rrt II 
^’SRSr I 

^irr^TrTFfrr^ ll 

%sr rr^wlr 1 

w^nr ^rrj 11 

?Tf mrm i 

rTSr ^ it 


1. 5?. 3 . p. 409 ;^^3T#T#5S5rr 

2. P. % 'T’WT TrTcflJ, 

3. P and B, 3. p. 409 as well as B read ^ 



f^^qcrtr 


^f^T W ^ ;tF!rfW (! 

t^^iVr grr j^t ^^rI l 

P^Wrqf ^ «TWRf I] 

W3( RF^ W 

sT?n=5r% 5 w* ^ixk'^ I 

^R^rTR^Tcirr q'ssrf^ (I 

^ rTST RTr^ W*5^W<¥;# }| 

% ^^f?eT ^ I 

^ arfRT 5l%fgT II 

^ RR ^ ^R ^ ^ 1 

m srroTR; ^4 %sit^^u 2:% tl 

r4^rt 3 ^^ ^^fir^npRfrn^ 11 
f^5^r sri=^^ 

?RT— 

^?T^T g ?r# w g’j^TrRrr i| 5^Ti 
f f^f^5 rRAfwRTKT II 

WJ sr^Rwir WR^ I 

5 sri^qlr ir 

L: Supplied by P but missing in 3. 





nm— 

^ ^5ni^T ^IrTJ WUfT^fTWi: \ 

' II 

I ^r^TTSTTOl^ ^^Rf ^ II 

TrfT^% 3|^f§r’i^ ?T^^ I . 

^ % f^rr^rrami II 

srs^-qf^^ WJsftfVrrt I 
i^^WT rT^ II 

^f?rfr?7f 

; r(^ II 

TR^ Fiff I 

'^T^Rw II 

'W’FTT’JTTW^ ^T^^RT 

f ^ . 

;i V^ nm— 

J ; ’ ^sRfe'ir 5 ^^sTTRItrjIi il 

®f>f5r ^^s5Piw>s% II 

j L P and B omit seven :lines from this, 

t':v:. .' „ 

f:V:^ 

^:|«'^;%:;:;y.p;-otnif|;tliis^line.'^^ 

5* P omits two lines f rom this 





rT5T fMr l] 

'55n%*5^ TTf RT^ srmt^ H 

g rRRTSTR \ 

^SRRT^f W^STR^RtJ^% \\ 

^ir¥i^:wr rR n 

rT^ rTT ^fsRT^^SRg rTWlf^ ff H 

^n=Fr n4V^4 \ 

^sm^ wr RT ^ror^TRTi ^ ^ H 

f;nr^ 5*5^ ^'5PRT 5 Tr5sr#r ( 

2^Ti[^5rf5 m R#RrRRaTT^?RJi[ H 
% TRF TrTST%3TRf^ Rf^rTT# ^ \ 

2rRRT^R|sr^^?r rTSr ;^Rpltrr ^J^^t w 

^ RfT3^ =R 1TfT?r^ r 

!T5r FTlr^T § H 

STHR 55^^% (1 

5fr^Tsr%^ r: ir^f ^^TRnrjj; I 

srf^fTT «Tf^rn=R ^ ^Tf^tssr^ II 
5R#f^t ^§[^1 

1. P. qRf^|g^55il^ B. 

2. ?<i'^vj ? Is this the Cauvery of South India? 

3. Line omitted by B 






^'^f^^?rmTStnrT5 II 

31=5^ I 

TT^T mfk^t 11 
?rf 1;% I 

R3T Tf’S^FrT ^ ^Rlf % f^Prr ^ I 




»v fv '*v 




’^Ta?3:ll 


1 . 

2 , 

3. 


P. 

P 

P 



and B, %rWT^L 

and B omit this line 


4. P. 

5, P [ ] supplies the words in brackets 


!l II 

w 'mn f \\ 

^TTf ^f^— 

^s ^sr m^ WrT rlHWfT^^R I 

^ ^ w#5Km a 

"rfti Tm i 

W 15 S i:5^3rm% wm^ a 

^TTFmprsiT ^?Ttf^ 5 rr^ a 

1 ’TT^r?^ rT’TT TTT«^T^ 

l^r^ ^ l^rSTT I ^ 5'5^?rj5[; (I 

Mk w?r vt^s^ w 

rr^ ^ sTF'mqi: 

3^^ ftrf% w »r5^ I 

1 . T^. €t. p. 377 cites only the first verse for this 

section. Its Ms. was probably defective 


I 


w?^ II 

tSTFl^ W 

srw fw^^ I 

TTTiTT^afif rn?T ^?T II 

rft»l 53^^’ ?5rW^l«WTf^?3C I 

I i II 

^'5i# W =^ I 

ffti '^!l^ ^ 

5g4^r fT^ Tif mT5 #rf^ I 

=^»1T rfci; II 

^rWT 1W ^ ?TfT^^J I 

srw^^nf^ 5^ ^ rTrk^ ?tt^R ii 
TTPr rfif^ ^TrWT =?rt4 ^ I 
^#JET|sr FT^ ¥nT ^T^nr II 

?T^ SRTfEfTfir %5T fkwT^ ^ II 

3^lir!5rw%^ wf^ r 

§jr^#i5: ii 

3 5 ^r ^ri?PTi i 

rmrsq- ITTW^ § 11 

7f2i;^^:P-;v;:;andC 


^ rT^ f I 

wff rft>S fT^ n 

5F?TrrWT STT^f^ ^ rT^ I 

WlTrsTFT ^rf:^33: II 
rr^ TTfTrrrr: \ 

^??rRr srrsrtf^ wr^j ll 

%fl[ vqpjf ipcr ^R I 

5 1 RirRrrf^^ f:s3TriEr% fl^rw: li 
i^5Tmsf^sr%%?r \ 

sTTsIffr rTRf nrrJf rptr^ ^ ^WJt ll 

wm ffw ^T^r i 

ft^rs:T^BrrrR^ fm ^r ii 
w ^ ^Rr ^R ^ I 


1. B. 

2. P omits this line 

3, B has 

4, P and E omit the colophon 


II II 

11 

?fsr " 

\i: p^rsT W'm l^'5[55 • 

?7^ ^!!|T ’RT^T ^»'g’rns% ^T^TrTOT^ I 

O ■ 

rTw -ifrrsfk^ wr tttt II 

50^ 5 fTf r^n ?m ^ g l 

^rsn^ iTfTwm *Tr^ ^ sr% II 

^ w ’T^ ^ I 

fTT^rTW TTRrr: f^rJrT^ f II 
T(lT?rT^ I 

I 3 TR^ Rc^ ^WWm^rTJ I 
TTT^JT rRT H 

% ^rfTRsr ^?Tlrf^ %ir vm j 

rr T fi f n^^WTT^|rr#^PT ^ II 

1 , K\'S,% 

2. P and B, 1??? ^Tc^ 

27 





55^ ?Tf mTTt ^ ^ sr^rfsrr^ i 

»Trwr iTfT'^rTt ll 

iRf^'4T3:^m Trrw% TTr% §:r#?3; i 
^^WrTTI^ ^ n 
%% ^ I 

mf^t w 

^ rjoft ^ ^ I 

?r^ ^r 3TfTRr5t ^ II 

^RrT^% TTf TRFt ^ TT'SS'S^W SI# ( 
fTFT ST^^RTW RTrf^RS#- ?T^?rfN# ll 
wr^TJ^ tr: | 

1 wiwT 5 1 1 

mftwn #rfT#5T ?rlw i 

TrRf;?T !3R#7fR TTI^ il 

vstt# I 

#^Rr% II 

^r%R- f#iT?rr^5W5Tn I 
5?nF^ SR^RT# rm 1TTT II 

##^'*1## W?T f 

^ % ?cqrTrWr ^TTT ^PRnTTRiJTTt || 
Rf# irrT#3g^M 
^ I II 

Ijs These two lines omited by B 
2^ Omitted by B 
3« Omitted by B 
4. Omitted by P 



1?W I 

[^ n ^FlT^IrR^fl^J II 

rft$ 1TrSr^T^?r I 

rm H] 

^ilrf^SrPTt ^T %fT^H‘ ^ T!W#f II 
^^rr% ^tT ^TfTqfT^JJ^ I 

=sr^ f^ STW^^TTO ^Tf^r^FT i| 
Trm^^FT FTFFT g I 

fTfFTFfti 5 II 
f^rTFf f FIWTf^ I 

W ^FTT 'Tf^FiT II 

’TW^ rfrf^ I 

^vk =%w fw^r^r% tiI^ 1 1 

^fTT^ Ff f^ 

®^r?T^%f^5ErF^i n^w 

^ f!^ ?r^#5r rT^TTF^ II 
?:^rrT ^^twm \ 

stifft: w fl^ 

L [ J P Sind B supply these three lines 

2, Halt a page in folio 43 of B is left blank here and all 

the intervening verses upto on p. 214 are 

missing in B , 

3, P omits this line 

4< P omits three lines from here . 

:;;'::::v;:;;''::::::;:::S«:;:;;f 



^ I \ 

’Trra- ^rT 

'Jfrsrf^rT Tf^ %;? 55f^f ITOR^FnR^ \ 

rWX 1^ ^H55 w 

^ ^PTT ^r ITf^^^FTrTt I 
5Rnr5T ^3T^% rfti inwfw i 

W^r^Wf^HW ^^^rfTR *®r \\ 

^7^ srqqTBTFT ^rRrr rf^ ^ I 

ST^^^ITT^ fT'Sf^ H 

^ srrf^^ l 

m rW TTfT^m gwr^ II 

5 FTPftrr I 

II 

-tv*^- ^ — ♦v -Ts.. , 

SPfWT TlRrT rfSF Hm 

^ ^ '¥X^ 11 

ITTW 

’p^i wmk ^ w ^ II 

WtX Tps^ I 

wmxx^w 

v;^::-;;::-:;':; ^ -^ V: 

:s;i ^;;;:P.C^;t::;37T^ 

;-::,:’¥;:^:;;ix3^,:;;.':P^^,oniits:the;coloph0tt 



II sm II 





^r^r ’JR t 

^wlfui 1^: fk^ 'Sira#! =^ssrTFrt il 

^ r^’q'T IH I 

^T^riW^T ^ -Si^r 

TO 5RT ’TOT TTT uTrfTprT Tirffrn.* I 

^T^T3% ^?i% tot tl 

TOh-' 

^Tl% TO i 

^TO^rtR T^^STOTTrT ?T ^ ^TTO 
TO €t^jTl% rf^ ^%WTTl^t I 

P’^frTt II 







^^TTm =^ ^TTra;^% ^ ’fmr wet ^rtj ii 
^fk 51 * 5 ^ 

^5T fTrTJ 53; W#=5^l^lfrfrT15[ Ii 

^ ^r ^T^t?r %# iTfr^^ I 

fTW ITfT-m#— 



1. P omits these two lines 
3. P omits the colophon 


II II 


II ^q5I!5?iTOICRiiT35[ II 


rTSr 


^Tf — 

^rr^TFi; ^^rr: w ot w I 

fT?rrsf?rf?r?rr rrwr li 

^Brf f r^ » 

STFS^rT ^ TT^^r ^PRf?TOlOT??(; II 
^ rf#^ %r^3rf^raiTfT^^ I 
rr^ STf^^ '^rlfSITJ II 

gr^^ta^ f^TrnPTRrT rTW I 

^#r ^fr^ II 

gr mg lr w rTT^^^ ^ l 

^Rr«IT rT^ fl'Sf^IFT STTWR. I 

rra m WR II 



e^: : ::i.: 

2. The second half of this verse and the first half of the 
next are omitted by B 

3. P and B, 51^1'^% 






^ ^rrsTHT: f:fT^T3=iT^arfrj \ 

W ?Er ?rF5^ li 



5gwm?3c n 



1. P and B omit the colophon 



I! II 

II n 

anrrf 

PiR ^ u !i 

^Ff I 
^'5^ ^ p^RryR?rfsni=!3: H 
rT^ irrrr^rt ?TfT^: I 

^ ^%5 ^ ^s4 pirri^’s^tr ll 

5^^^r^Sp:?yf ri^ f^l5J « 

f;:^F%«KF^^FS7^^ f^f^ ^ ISrf^rF 11 

■JPPF sr’3RrT%^ ¥F?^F!t^ I 

|[F^^ w 3’^ u 

PTF^ ^ q^?i' WTT 5t#r^ n 

^ ^ ^..r^....^.. , 

^ ^jijt 

FTTJ ^T^f ®r^r®ri^ ’P' ll 

;;i<^ 

3. and B, > 





rm— 

'TO I 

fFr?T ^ rniT'^TFir I w a 

^ W *^S1T?T} ! 

i|TO 5HTO % i% ^TO ^I^sr ^r TTt a 



TF^TOTflTO 


2, sft. fji. d\., p. 454, reads ITOi^flRng;. 
3» P and B omit the colophon 



II H 


II II 

rT^ 

^Tf ^t=^— 

5iTf|rr P4R ^ rrf|?R. I 

3pj^^r^fr\ 'qr^ ^fenir li 

ff^ THT 'jpTfK^Rfjj; l 

fnf^ a 

’^TRyiTW I 

WT^sw swTf^ ^rr^?rT^ 11 

sr^rsf^ rr?r 53rr?rf^ iw i 

rf^— 

rT^ ^555 1T1T I 

rTsr 5frr7rn wn a 

^Rwf^ a 

rT^i^: 1^ TTfTfn^ W TO { 

1. ft. ?ft., pp. 492-494 dealing with this section, arc 
idendical with the text 



^^TfTJ 'rfcA mmit frr^rft I! 

rT^?P5: ^ \ 

^ ??rrR tl 

rrr^rTIR ^mt \ 

rT^ ^R Sr^^fT II 

^ srrAfr ^P=rw: i 

^TS5r Srf’JTR, 1??? l%^S?Rf|s|rfJ \\ 

"m 3T=5^^ 1 

mr wf?#ni 

^ ’«rrwff^: I 

^ srw^ff^ rT'Sf 5j^ H 

7m ^ trt 5T ^WFrr f^Af^r: \ 

^ ^3t F4rr% ll 

^^srr ^w* ^r ; I 

rm^ 5 H 

BiM ^ i ^Br ??! ^’3[|r ii 

’Sf-’prar f^fl: m ^m sr^rfSm i 

IPT II 

^ ?nrr ^rBrr irr i 

L Omitted by B 

2. P tind bj T^^fj so also T^, p, 493 1 Udaipur !Ms 

;v^;';reac|sy:';;&^::- 

3. B. m. 5ft, p. 493 , ?§^q^t; P. 

4. P and B as well as m. eft. o. 493. *iqm 



TTfr^Rff— 

'W ^Brff ert ^ f I 

ff^ R^ ^ r r ^qr: \\ 

srf^rn:?^ I 

^^grirwiprrii^ ^ \\ 

^S-ir i 

5^R?fsr II 

f^TFsl^ w ^f^mr i 



rHq^T^ ^T^irnWTfT^ 
W((^W^ II 


My^, 

5r^<T(^ f»r. dt p. 494 

p and B, flfT^ 

P and B omit the colophon 



n w 

w it 

ffsr — 

TOf — 

i^^fT^rrftfr TO -^rf^^icr i 

^rrt ^TOram ?f^ piTTOfw ii 

g^sf TOf^^?T} I 

II 

g WRRST g I 

^rq-Tort TOr^TrFTfTOrwari \\ 

STf^ ITOTrirf^ m I 

«p^TS5r irr^R to ^wfs^Rrr? li 

^TST^RI^ ^r^T TO ST»T^^ I 

sdrwr rr^ TOrs^irr ^r n 

^sati WrS^rTr^^FrT TO trT^lfTt I 





^rrwi^rw U 

^ ^TT^rr ^ I 

5 vm I 

^v^ljk ^f^M II 

^^=nTT^#r Tkw^^ fT^ !iw M" tttt I 

^2gr ^?[rTf^ WIT %WWT wfkw II 
riw iftii: TTfTwm ww ^ir: i 

rTW ^R sri:wk w^RrrwtRa"? itt: ll 
Wi% %f2T^ ^TrWR wflWrR; i 
rTW IfTTl^ ^^ItWR II 

W|l%^ ITI%T W I 

sTWTsw isttr shwr: ffrtrT^ wfkk II 
WW W I 

fTWTSS^ WfTWTW lrfWI% t 11 

^ ^^:iRT% wfipiyfir^ l 

rTRW WfT^ WTTT WR^TR W ll 

:q- WTTTSW WrT^ IT^15( I 

?T^ ’^TTTIf WrWWnFT^RRISI^ ll 

rrw k’STWTf ^ wf^wf ferWTfprrTJ ii:- 







m§r ^f^%!2TRr1^ ^nrrwj l 

?T^WRt ^f^.* il 
rT^ w^ i I 

im wstnf %^Rf wrs^T ^ W 

TFrTs^T ff^ ^r w 

Wf[h Rk I 

^rTR^ ^ W 





-£ul_— 

mmiJ^ 


^T?n^n 



1. P omits the colophon 



I1 II 

II II 

nm 

^srflfT gjT^# ^fkm i 

TTPT ^ wr^crsfl'?!^ iw II 

•N . rs fK. . ,<•. N - . 

’>T^!3r?rF!w<^T «4^T??IF3R^TPrfTr I 

■WKT^rrr^iJT ^WR! ITffrSnR: I 
,55rl:€qTfw wTrrl^r^ ii 

^^Tr*rf^ ^ ^fir ^ sf^l 

155!^ rT^^ra: iw 'rt *w a 

rT'sr RR § i:^?T a 

3PRT i3f #r srr*iTR: st^pt^ a 

gsjlr I rT?r ^TfrprJ i 

1. 1%. cTt. pp. 531-2. ^ supplenients it by cita- 

tions from sS^SfpM and SI^r^#ff5IT 

3. P. ?rgT 

4. P, corrected by By has gaps from hei'e onwards 

5. P and €r. f*T. cfl. p, 531, read 


29 





^ ^ '-frmwfT \ 

% qrT^ rTW g% tf^^n^ET ^ \\ 

^ TO %%,^ ^?r 4^5 \ 
TOmnTfe fwW?f rT^^ ! 5 W it TO II 
TOrsf ^%42 1 ‘^mtfw ^ 5 ! 
T^t^ TO ^5 ^IfTR 'W ^ ll 

^TTO i^#r Jmrr^ sr<n% i 

^^f^qClTOTOTTT#^ 

TO^l^f^frT wm rrflir^ !IW it TO I 
fT^sf^TO lf#T ITO^rflA it: H 

=1 r 

i?T iTs^r wi: H 

TOT— 

TOFT it TO I 

TO «ftTO fTOllllTOlTi^ II 

TOTsftr^ 'igtlJTTOTTTOrr: I 

mrr— 

^^ TOt TOT fT^TO:&W it TO II 
TO ’tyfTTlT^ g ^^IHHHlIldl^TJ?; I 

1 . P. -T^qaT.^T. fir. ^.p. 

.;;::-:::;\\ 2 .^::;P..';gW^; 5 ^ 

4 . fJ?. P, 532, 1 



rr?^r^f w^ I’pi g ^wT^rrwf^ U 

^sTRrT l^fT#; ^rirr rrfl^ trt ?m I 

^rft II 

^'fir ^ =5rt^?rT %w ^•^tt (I 

rraiTSi^%#I ^4frr I 

TT^^ II 

3T«iTS5r sriwT^ *r?r sr’qr^^ i 

^[^155555 ^ ?TTr II 

rT^ 5?TTW?r STmt I 

rfsr ^Tfr'flTW II 

rr5rrsi^%^ f^r^r??TTfr^rr: i 

■^ <^|« 

%f|lT?ir %5r 3Tf r-^TM fl'^rTtSflf^ 
|j|’5(TnT^rfsf^% ;gg5rrTWTmfr:^ 

3rf TT^«Tr ^%rrt w^r II 

gr^?Errlr^ #r^Fmr i 

II ^IhTif ^’STvircfc^ 

’gWT?ra[ll 

’’;::;[';;v;i.::;v:?x^,:^%^ 

2, B omits seven lines form here 

4. B. ^=?r 52:^1 

5, P omits colophon 



II 5^0 II 

II II 

fTWW^T^-— 

^Rw ^fT ^ I 

Wf qrWT I II 

^ ^ ir II 

^ =g- ^;rri<^i; w^hRii; i 

^ WT5r%:" il 

wsf 'm ^km^m^ l 

yrTTW^ fT3r ?nT ^f?«rr!Tf5[ II 

ti^qrrf^ 

% ^ fPTT H 

^ 1 ^Irr Brf^ i 

■,-r ..,.. ^ , ■ ■ .■■ - c^'' :...' N -K ^ . 

rf^r qnrsw 

srsjw % jRsmfir iTsr II 

1. m. €t. pp. 489-490 

:;:l:^|:a:K:^;4.:::V:B.,;;4[F?|4 






^ ¥cf f%qri ?w { 
rT'Sf I! 

^ ^fl^rTFrw 1 

n 

^ TTf T'^T!^ %% ?W I 

q?rT^ qfTSW ^^q: H 
gTT'rTFi^qwfq# 5 qT^^TR | 
q rTR ^ qq ^ R^: ll 

H ‘“ffq 

^^qrnfi 

tf^|q>ri% Tr?:q 

w 




1. E and 4 f«. p.490andP, i5^3«?W: 

2. P omits colophon, fJr. reproduces this section 


II II 


ii'sr^ II 

^ II 

f^nr^rt v-i' w h l^^rr} % i 

^ MirrHi; 11 

?T rTw ^r I 


rmi— 

•T PT^^^fT Tf«5ir!i5i3|ig‘?f i| 

^nm — ' 


SI^ f^ IW I 

ir^wif 'sr '¥rwr4% n 

1. ?ft_. pp. 490-492 reproduces this section 

«, This line is omitted in fif. 


3. 

;4.; 

5. 


W|Sil'Sf|<>S 


R. cTr. p. 491 omits ?I«ir indicatve of an interru 

f .-and:>.;B,:::,<i^ 





i 7T3^: ^ wi % BfRJ \ 

^ ^ ^Ts?rrf^sr^s5i^^ \\ 

if^r^ ^if^ fft*^ffw WTO15[Tr|^ ^ t 

^TTSff^ It 

^ ^q< y ^ 4 ^r mjwmt sgrBra^T It 

%^HFT g 5r I 




■■uaiKiiS 






rf^ H 

irr^T ^T w ’^«JT WR^Ermr i 

rfr^# ?nsff^ II 


mt fim^ ?T5Fr i 

TFWT 5’rqt rrar FTTr^T ^ HR«lt II 

^ RT ^ 4 ?rfWT 

%rr^ It 




^ fT^r grrrt 

qp^ qnjrrf^ wnm^ ^rSt^gnTrat. i 


1. B supplies g*ir 




r 


Ff%T^r5r ^rfoRr ii 

'lir^f 5 ?r 5 i 

'^tr^ ^ ^sars^^Fn \\ 

rf’fifT ^ 11 

%?J WF'I ^%W f^J FT^^S!^ 5 I 
^piFr wfTRC wffrrwTs^Tcn^ il 

f5^R fl^FTt \ 

rn?^=5^rng: w 








wm^ W 


L P omits colophon 



II II 

r\ • - ■ 

u ii 

JW HsStHUpf— 




2rTrf5F5mTr^ ?r 
m il 

srr^l^TFr^ wr^sf t 

sri’sq'^' II 

rrsr Tm If^ rfrsfrTrtnrJ I 

f^kf^ %fw% rTT^r 'm^ II 

FFmr^t i 

JT^nf^R^FT ^inPT STfSrfla II 
^^TTr^RTH^T W^ WTIETtHT I 

srmTs^gT^’qiTW} ir 

^ 5!i4 ^ It 

grsr^iqrwTfftf^ ^nra% a 



;I. FT. #. pp. 494 

3. P and B omit the colophon. 
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II 5^?, II 

II sm ii 

^ 1 

?! 5 ^S!^ — 

crffri^rM^ ^^TTr^T ^ f^ ' ^ f ^q r' gTFi: I 

’ I vs r fqf^ r %f^ sr^ mt \\ 

fTsr rf H^^rrfi i f^wi_ i 

I! 

rlWR rmrn 

TRRT Sf 'Snrw WfT^: I 
^flr RTr^T firwr II 

fw R^’Trf ^ '^r: f I 

fRTT RTrWr ^RRT Rril 

1. 41. !JI. 4[. p. 603 has ^^qgff f ^%wr3f# 

2. P omits this line 

3. P so, but U and B have lUflg^t 

§2:’5®- ;l • ;%v5vft ' 4h4" ^ :3 M v):’ s 'ft- ^ 



cft4^=Erfff;io% 

w fmt mt ^srsT ii 

^ ^^rSTT ■^TT^^rT^’Cf I 

^ srr^r^?r o?iar^iq-M H 
rrfllT^rl^i ■^t ^WTrSff sfmrrT^ I 
^^trr’Tf^^^rrsrr ii 

^ 1553 ^— 

^rTT^f^TWR— 

:3TTt^?T ^ ^ ^T I 

^^Tr3rT rfiri fk^ f^rr«rr 11 
^^?Tr»i ?Tt?TRBTrT I 

^ (I 

^«Tlpsq- ^flruf I 

fT^r f?i3c 1^ 

f^^sTT ^ f^?|^ mt \ 

rf^r wi Thi^R ^^dVrRij; II 

Rtr^ ^ITtfir^ I 

ffsr RTr^T '¥rfll?TJ II 

f^RpE. f^a%t TTrr; I 

rfW RTr^r II 

' JH. ’ f\ '■♦ '■ t* ' ■ ' 

^ § ^#r?r; 11 

1, P and B, JlOTHt 





rT^ #li:f^r?ft% H 

'STJfTWTsft =^ #r»T?W TT^T^f^ I 

rr?Ti ^Tr^TT ^^srfqrWT H 

rTrTt ^^THT ^TTTr^Tr ^ ^#r^53C I 

f^?T^ II 

r!^ %!ir^ FTTcWT ^flfSrrt I 

5 ^qTWTS«r TTfMT^Wst^l?: II 

?rf^^ ^%T^r5Tf ^ < 

mro ’^frt II 

rfor?^ ^fT%?rf?r '*1^: i 

rf|r?Rr^?rf4 frWT ^#^rrrTfTl^'Tn3[: II 
Tr^r 1^ I 

^frr: sr«TOrs^f^^?3[%f%r^T^i 1 1 

^ ITfT^T^ ^T^r^T-rr^T?:^l 
IpTRT 'SW’^^PRR 

^rr?TP^ ^3T?q#J3[ I 

srf^® u 

w^rrsu^^f ^ i 

1. B omits three lines from here 

2. P and B, g^tt^r 

3. P and B, fS; JtsfH^ 

4. P. JTtR^rr 

5. P and B omit three lines from here 

6. P, f^rw^if^q 


Ik'S 

w* II 

^TrWT ^ I 

g 'TT^T^fw^ ^ II 

wrri# ^^TT mm sr^^ u 
rfti ^TT# I 

^ ^TTW^ ^^rf^^ni: II 

^TT'srtTRTO’lt^^^ rfr^f ^TTT^ mt II 
TTfT^T rf^^ I 

^Icrl^T’Tf^l f^l^^fTTJ II 

^ f^r^T ?T1[W^ ^ II 

rT^T ^ 

f^«S^ WWTS^ I 

rmt ^gR^r?T^^ I 

If^ % ?n*T%^t w^Fmti I 

^u^^sfJKuqsii^rf Vfl“ II 

1. P and B, qR# 



^ rfsT t 5[f ^RrrTT %^Trr?TJ il 

^ !l 

rTR- ?Tf^ ^W^^WTO; I 
^T^^TS5^PqT»l \\ 

l^HTI sBfrTT: I 

fft^i H 

fr^ ^'snr^mrf i 

^ grgr^ TTfT^STTJ sri:T^t II 

^TTt f?nrWT rT^TT^^ f^qi; I 
!3TTnw i:ww^?5[ II 
rTW ^?Tft ^rlrfi^snTJR; I 

^ IJ 

^rRf^Si:'«r% FTTrWT ’wtei I 

#1^ ^ f II 

;terft#3r^ ^Tr^ i:^^TrWT rTrT: %SR3[ I 
^mm ^Err^HT?^ ^ sr^r% il 

mm ^ ^ ^t: I 

^'Tf^ ^ ii 

W^ rfTTTf^i I 

1. P and B, ciqflg^T; 

2. B. !ERi5g?5rmW?=^ 





^ffcsn^j =?^Vr f%^i^ fj^rft^rr^ H 

rfi;p?5l*5§ V[^twm^ i 

rTw w ?3r i:^^!" \\ 

W^tM ^^iV^TWt ^1 I 

rf^ !RTr^TS^ W 

siTrWT ?fT5tTf^ sr5[^^ f f 

?TOVTi:5^fsv4 TtrWTS^rf 

^W =^ ’TrWT I 

rTrT^ STlf^RpH^ II 

l^^iSTT TW^RtT: I 

<j 

^TMTO^'flTOT^ II 

rOT^I^c^ ^ spsTT^j^jj- I 

ITfTrfti rTrTJ FHcWF Sfon:^ \\ 

^srT«T 

iTf^t ij^m^ ^prflFWR^ ii 
^jvsr^Tc^T ^wrs'^ ^^TJni^TifcrTrij; I 
rT ffi=WTS#T rftl ^T II 

w^xsrsq ^ sETiNr II 

iitiTTf^xT ^ ^^>4 ^^TTT4 I 

W5r ^ II 

^HTTW f | 

1. B has a big gap from here, extending to 
on p. 244 

2. P and B, 




;3PnF rMsrwt 

rrfl??^ il 

rra FTil:?:r3T5;^ 

^'k 'SFTFrrs'^ ^ \ 

^^tr ^ itTF ^TteTO[ 11 

♦ ♦ f\ ^ 

rini^gq 5**^ I 

^3TTW ^ ^ ^ II 

rT^C ITfT^ I 

^S=W =^T^WTf^T3[ II 
rTFITSWFn^^^ 5 TTfr’^TR^As^J I 
^rrr ICTF^ FT^ 

^rfFTT^sN: 

^Frm ^^TTTft fl^ II 

5SH!Sr” 

2^ WRFFff »TrWT f^«^Jl' I 

II 

1. P omits four lines from here 

2. d’Jj.'vSO 

3. P. 





- ^ ^ ■ iS- r ■-... . 

HFTOTOT^ I 

*T^^Trfif II 

55RT^^{ II 


^ ^gfiTlf^ q r^ ^ It 

^rTTR f| ^rrfir^-^ i 

'^rTIt^ Tf 'TT^r^TTFr HTT WRI I 


„ , , .* . „ , . ... , »v.,* .. <? , 

’TWT^R ik’^^ ^nr^Tsirr^Rni^ i 

« ♦ -fs rs »v . . .. fv , ' 

HK'^it II 

^?s[’*rFn ^ ^ *TkT5r& mj ii 

^RTI# ^ ^telT WCm rWT I 
wfti ’jrfonf^ ^r^rfTJ ii 

^(F^TRai 5’^* l 

::::;::v:>i'nyi ^ ; y '; : ^ 

2* P omits this line 

;v;:';;:;;y:;:::;i;;>^ 


31 





^5% ^TJTrTT fflw W 

^ srr^'^TRf r 
^ w ^ ii 

‘5gT?Tj^:|’ 

w '^’ rr?? 

vy^} 5^^rf*rTFTW ^ rfW II 

fT«n^— 

♦ ^ *^f 'N ^ 

^ I 

(ffUftnw 5 li?nR5^H’g5P’E7f II 

^ f^f?f'|5ir l 

^ ^^^TTRf fl^tfrw: II 

^R#iT^T =? ^>nrJ i 

sfirr: ^ 'm^ 1^ il 

rmr— 

«5jjjf%% 3Fi’f pT^;5;T^ir \ ■ 

?Tpf g ITf ^ :2^4 ?Tf T# 11 

1 57W WT% ^firfffTT I 

t|jT^ wmr #ir 

I^T% 5 TTf T^PF '^'WTT I 

^T ^TFrT% rTtf^^ n 

2. P omits 5IKir 

4. P omits sixteen lines frotiirhere 



^Tfqriir ^ ^ i 

axt^T^rt ?Tf \ 
nm ^fT# il 

am^? '’ST'^.FrT ^ I 

% ^ #f|% %aT ^ ?r;tr: 1 1 

^TS^aiTf 3=a’ ^ ^ STf ^R^Tt I 

^?rTr^Ts«i-^w5r^ ^ I 

^ •'wmt nm ii 
tt 4 aif TSf^ §:’S^T I 

rr’JTT— 

^^Tfrfi; i 

^?r| fT^ srn^s^m^r: II 

m3rTRFTa?tf¥pj^ ^ rraRr»TI^ 

nJ»' 

'3Frl%a5^w’i^ i;^Rf 3Prr^^t n 

%% trrg«J^ m3[ I 

W^’Sr ^T^aTTfTrJ^T^^TarsBr^ '*^11 
^ ^rfrqr 555rR wt H 

;giT?ir^ i^?r fTfTtsf^r^ I 

pr^T#^Tl^ 'fv^ srrSTif^lf^rT^ 


1 . p. mpM'^ 



wmt sTfrT: ^it^n \ 

% 'Tnrf^^^ •«r^?T BnrrTmm: li 

W(m ■5Rr%%rrTm^: W 

rTt^ i:3F%: I 

^?TTr^T 11 

w 3iriwT’5|rn5i: I 
Wr ^tm ^ II 

«R»nnf^ sr^^tfef nm =I^TTf^ ^ i 



^^5 srr^JTra; I 

ir?Rr^%sirf^wRr ^ arf^ 

^riRiT ^ m i 

TrfRT% I ^ >» 



sriTf^nOT Tfw ^ ?TT»-i: sT?T?r?TMi 
vtm %mf^ 

;l::i.;;::\3\3,:.^l-:\ 




ITfr^TR^-- 

^ f^rTFTf =qTfTWrl^5ft?5C I 

fw^nw I R^fTft II 

?T^ ^Trrf^ TT^R^t I 
rTT #^WT5i:^^?TF:3^T?|,ll 

^3^ ST^ ^ I 

%?1?TR ^ ^ II 

fwiTRP^J ^TSt^TT^f^frr: I 

TfR^RTf ST^rT^TSnR7^qi3; || 

^ f%^?5C I 

TTfT^ W^T^ II 

mi RT^ ffTTTOT I 

II 

mmr% %rT^Tw: i 

»TfT ^TT ^PT^ 

ir|*gr^Rsf^'5i^ ^ I 

WTO f^TTTO* ^ ^rm?: 11 

froT # ^ ^ 3?TJ II 

TOl^ RSR'^5r^TJ 

^lITfR* ^ ^ 1 %W 

L ^1^5 ^^5 '< 5 j ^^5 B'cfTf for ^cT^ in printed Mahabharata 

2 . P and B omit three lines from here 

3 . B, Was this the reason for the Eharasivas 

being crowned in KLsI Dasasvameclha ghat ? 



I 

’sff^T 3iTf T^^r a 

\ 

%% =^ T%Tr^ a 

Wf Rit rT«rr \ 

^Tf Ri ^^5^FITTf^ a 

^’«r% w^T ^ f^TT^r^ a 

j%nf^ i%%i3f|^T?ii^ mx I 

OTWT%st^?^r I 

^T%^r?TOrT^r^ f^q-mRT a 

5 FTFr^ a 

fT^r^^r^T WfT^# I 

Tix^xm f^T^T^Br?TT a 

^«rT^n«JTf =^ \ 

FTTr^r ^rr^T^wr i:?it^^^ 
^sr#^5rwTW[^ ^m^xk^t ^1^: I 

=^ ir^rfj^ rr%n !!^ 

^«T STTr# 5rr^J | 

?r?^Tl%5fhT% a 

1. P and B omit all lines which follow, upto T%Tl<ift^r^^ ^xfT 

2. [ ] Lacuna in the Udaipur Ms. supplied from the 
printed text. 

3. P and B supply these two lines, which are omitted 
by the Udaipur Ms. 


f^^rnw % It I 

^T*TFTT^^T^ Tfr^f :3-f^f ^sl^rR^ *^H 
^rtf^rara: 5^TWT^ ^?wwtI ar^Rj^ l 

5R5SwT||f^ \ 

wfmv=^ m ii 

^3n:f^r^ f^TProf^t 4^rr5 \ 

mfi: w 

rt'^m ^TTRT?^! ^rniff rTJ I 

g ^ ^T SW: \\ 

l^fPTT^TSS^ ^Tr^f Sfl^S^T^ 11 

^^raR ^s^mwi^ I 
^i€r^i>rTra[T^I^ f^Tr^TW^?Tj II 
^Wi Tr^rTt I 
srwrrTT ii 

^Tm mi ^ i 

^i mm^ ®Trarr WTdr^’lt^PRw^ ii 

^^Tr^r rf^r ^ ii 

%raRs«f I m% 

1. B. fefeflFS^icj, 

2. B omits this line 



^T^igRT^PI ^ g 11 

FfTr^T ^ q=53rf^ | 

^nipiT^ =s?TfT^ ^ n 

Wmi ^WRT %^RqT %(^ rrt I 



5frSTW #R r ff ITTrSTT ^ I %’^prnTt %^t I 

N 5 i> . ' 

arv^'sqr ^riTRTW tl 

rfni %^T ^^nfnrrR^ i 

^ l^rf^srr^ rft^^ff^^TTRrg;^ l 
^TT^mr^Ti^ rft^iff^ ll 

rTTR ^TPOTTR’ ^TWTq^ ^WT^t I 


W— 

FITr^r ^’TF^J sri=5^^ I 

wr% STFfTJ SHTFF 5 (I 

^ RTrWT iTT^TfWT’gir! ^Br:i 
^'JTW^’srftr ^ RTrr: ^^err^ ii 

rT^nr Mf ^r% =^ i 

5 rrl^r 11 


1, P. B. *Tr?^fO¥ 


2. B and P supply this line, which is missing in tl: 
::XJdaipur; Ms,:, z . ',: vv\.vv ':'^ 





fTwrsrr^qft st’^tt^ ^r i 

5 ^l^f^srlt II 

•r^rm mx Txx^ i 

WT% 5 rrl^ 11 

5TWTt^T% ^^TTr^T I 

jTfetr^;^ Txxm^ m ii 

rvm T^rT^riTO \ 

^^Xr^X II 

rr»TT ^5rmrrT5:’*rf^ i 

^w<k mx li 

?T^aT^?r3srn^ i 

^sfr ^^nif tl 

f:RT^TWr^% fT^^r I 

5rqt^^wf»5r5% f%^r53?Rf >T^w w ii 
^ ?irs^: I 

*ifratfr»^i riW^r#^ li 

5T>J^€r-^Tf ^r--T?:^r^-^^T--^’*ft3[T5r^ - - rrrar- 

L P and B omit the verse from 

2. P and B, =q?Sqiqr 





3«nTfTWTMI 

^rrort ^’(3^ wmm ^fTw^crnR f% 

nWRTSRft’siff^ H 

'TO^^rnCTTf^r^rft# 

l-grTsar %tet fk^m^ smrerf^rirt 

^H^ g rf rr r^ n 


nt’^rnf Tr^T%Tt i;:^W 5r^*T f§t 

[<ft«rff^] { %9rrM 3rrrT’®T^ 

^nrffTTar %#r STT?7rRTf^ 11 
I^IT^ =!?TrTSJft 

^IrTRT TTHTTf^ II 

q«3r^fTP’ErT5=’5Tf^ 

I fT^s^irf^pnTPq^ 

TT^^TTfiTR^mif^T sri^ 


#8r II ^ 

3l!f5pre[^^ rft«l?R 5'PTT?^Jqrrr?rrf^ I 
qR-J mfS^ WTT^^TWWT^ rTtr fl ^t li 

3^: ^ ^mkrirr: I 

^T^TTFTfT^r ^ II 


1. P and B, 

2. P and E, 

3. P. for 



sTr^^; \ 

^%rrmf ^ II 

<»■» "N 

fff ^ 3WT I 

^^13^ 11 

^ ^ ^ wn sTRt I 

'5JTlv5arrsp%t II 

^nfir ^ ^ii?wtI^ &WTftr =? ^ y tP T^ i 
rfr?^ r^t il 

fk ?Rlf f^^TOrrf^t I 

rW^erfTRf i|m#5T rF^ II 

^W T g'SIFI— 

fN K ' fs... . 

^JS^SWffrTT ^PRTPTrR HS^^TT I 

%5r rTW sr???ITf^ 

^t^KTl% W(ji ^ I 

^FF# ^ sPRnr^ II 

lir^i I 

f wfT^r^ ?:n:^mf i it 
wnf vFIFTlcraC I 
■^r # ^ w<il^mi; il 



Ifirtr ’fifrraTO fN: \ 

^TT^ynT^ rnrt^^jfrf^^ il 

^s 3 rm% ’fTf i 

?Tt^% W(Tk^ TTFI'OTf^ H 

mm 5 ii 

g ‘fETI^ fq-^2 \ 

irf T^Tf 1T’'3;?T rTST^ ^*T r 
f^i^ JTrrfIrf «TfT^ It 
f^r^?T 33 [ 1 

II 

fMimt f^rr^rTPTT I 

iw II 

mm f^t \ 

, rs ' ' *• rs ♦ rs rx w 0 

^mrmm xmm T^nTtr^fTO^ ^ 

fi^ If ^rro: sr^^ li 

1;^%^ irf^rii:^ I 

’^f^rnifhr^g; II 

■* 511 ^ l 

^srM f^j II 

1 . P and B, 5«TO^ 

2. I’ and B, 

3. B. 5fRB: 



WR^ rfr^l I 

qrmirt# 

m4s f^: \ 

f^T^FTT ^TTII’SI?^ frTRR^?: II 

R I^Tr% ^ wmrRRi \ 
%^5=r^f ^Fqf il 

^r#W ^WTcITTW ^ w^ J 

^ifg:^ 5 ^iT^n HW H 

%r ^^rTt I 

Tm ^TETTW Tf FITR STHFlfr H 
tr: w^mnw^'^ j^Rmt \ 

w wmw^ ’5v5?Tr^^ It 

sf^ ;^?i^ I 

p^ ^ ?T?sr^T5r \\ 

5 ^TTOTW ^35r:: I 

f^^t ^’qr^v'^i ^ ^ II 

^f^rr^TR m^t i 

,rs ,-;:\ . tv^ .^. . Mrn S ^ ' .. 

^ l[Tt> wy^l3( II 
^nrv-^'s^ rmw: fpTfft 

1 1 

pr w 

sniTtir ll 

1. F. 

2. P and B, ^T^?P3L 

3. P omits this line 



mmi^ '^r^r^ra: \ 

^rf^ rTT^ ^ II 

1 sr«mr ^xtiTrft fjrt i 

^STTf t %w =^?^FrTs«r '^fw'irf H 

mi =%w rnsTTsf^ i 

?nfer rfl’iT^^rrTf^ II 

fTT^ ^ ^5r55% I 

5iTt^^ %^5IW1T 11 



^^sf sRiT^^ I 

4-^xsi igrr# ^R^ra r n 

=^ ^[fe^r w ^ f^fr^rr: i 

=ErTSiT^5^lt® T^rTtSf II 

^?rT g r^T WS^J I 

- f\., ,„ ^.-.-, -^, V - w-Trr^r -„ ^ - ? ,^- Tn-„ - . -. p -.rV . ^ ,, 

cTSr r!T«rr5^^Fr^TR H^rTfTTM ^ II 
^RPTr^T ^ ^k^i ^ W mmt 

fr^ ^>4Rr^r g rft^rfR II 

wsT^r tt?rr: w^ mt i 

fRT— 

1. P omits 
;'2. ;,'/ 

3."'. ■■■■?'': and" 'B," 'R^F ' 

4* P and B omit three lines from here 
5. Tirunelli in Malabar? 

7. Tirunelli ? 



%T% H 

^Krr^Tff^sl ^rmiTTf^ I 

53[0TT??[ II 

II 

^rm ^ri; I 

^rf^rarf^ # il 

sT^’TT: 5TWr?Tt^ #rrT 1 

^#rfTT 3^??^ rft^¥T^?TrfR: II 

5 rft»} ^^f^^Enfhrrr: i 

rr^ ^ l?nT} ^rTR^sf^ || 

^c^T ^flrTSfT^ ?TFT^r I 

^rPT rft§ rT^fpr^fnr^^ H 

^ ?rar 

5isqf%rf^5^ winrsci's^^ ^tts^t li 

5 =^ ^ WTJ I 

f^#T^r^#r II 
R I 
FTTr^T ^TmT^ II 

1. P and B, 3% 

2. P and B. mm^ 


JTfrff WTCf %5r5^r ^ II 

'«T^ m II 

3rT5^l*rTj^ srr^ v[^(^ \ 

^rrf^^T FTTrWT II 

WfTrft^ l^cm I 

TOfcfti Wr?§: w RTTO^5j^ II 
3iT^?:mrt^tfir ^*1?^ f%^5S^% iT#r^ i 
^TRjT?[FTf r ^rrJRT ^ ii 

%^rrr^5rrTT W^^crlrTT I 

rfmr^vq- 5 w* RT^ ^ fl^^rtfiTr ii 
5i=r^rg^ srrR i 

^^TTWcfte^ ^ ^flr^ II 

WTT^rA ^ rTW Rffft I 

g |" ^ ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ t1 I 

rT g f^jf^ll RTr^ H 

^’RT 5 fff ^ 

fsffPT tfi’T jrf^rf^ II 


] . P and B omit four lines from here 
2, P ond B, 5|F^ ' 



frRicf^Rftfciqq: 


i=r^^«rfR %%rr ^ ^ I • 

5Tf t II 

? ^ ^ " r04fir#r I 

TO ^FTTfn ^ 

tTT^ aroT^^ n^TOT 1) 

*TfT5T^WI^fTO5^^^TTm 

^mfk If^^TTW^^JTTf^ I 
^iIr 5571 ^ wrn^ 

55r# to: il 

IN t^-.- ....-^ fV-gL ♦ 

^T 4mH*4 1 ^Irrl^ 

TOTH^JC^l 


1. P omits colophon; B. ^ ^11^ 

^4^ir ?n5n?fl4w5^*r' 

II ' 



II II 

II ‘3PT ii 


?r5r MigH f c r Sir- 


%3i ^ ^ 

5 ^?rr3 II 

521^ srr«m^ f^^rr^r: 1 
f TOTJffii; II 



grr^scT^t- 


^ srrAsftr ^ 1 

Tr?Tt II 

r^nra ^s[5FW 


^^TTw: %snfirM l 



srf^?HTpfir^t ’qrirT^ TTPi; II 
ITT^ ^^qai^Xfur t^M 
srflr srf%^^ ^ ^^4' II 

1. cf. fir. ?ft. pp. 609-610 


m TOISfl^ 


rrw i ^t 5 t M » ^ h n 

TOT*«R ^RF^r — 

r\ ♦ ^ » ♦ ♦ » rv 

’STT^ 'snt^ ^ flrT ^rTOT STIH I 
3T3?TfT^ ^rnf^rf^ It 

rrf?57q^% ’3fTr^TWT TTrS^TT '^TT^i I 
'm^ h =sr '^PTrli^T fTR g^FSIT h\\ 

^;gR^ ’^qXitfFT^T ^ g 

rr^r wt^ ’rt It 

m rrmx ^ i 

^rrmf rj il 

% % ^wrsnTTwrt ir% % 

'I# ^ ^ TOC n 

^sf^ %rFsr«rriroT g^?rRf II 

^rf ^ flc^: I 

- ^-n .^ --^- - -.Jg^- --.- .V. 

^RT ^ TOT II 

f:RT srr^iTfT^fir i 

^ 'fRTf ^ ^ tfsTfTOC •• 

%v ♦ »\ » . ' ■ ■ 

5T^T^rT^ ^TRC * 

TTJSr^^ =^3??^ '^Nrns^ rRT ^ ^ 

1. Jaipal, King of Kabul and Lahore, made si^rsi^ssr 
inA. D. 1001 

2. B. sr^i 

3. P and B, 





^TRT f%%t^ il 

•r^^V’^T^Tt'^nr^ ^rWnirrJr^^jr^ t 

rfmi* wT r ^m n 

1 

— «i ^ ....cc:, ^ - .fc 

’'T^ ^ ST^^rT ■«r?^ W 

fim i[T‘FA m:k^ l 

^?r^w ^ ^*T3rarTT^^ ’itr li 

1 »TfT^T §:i^ 

¥r3^f^^ '^^ ^5^«rT '■'fT^ I 

tf# ’^TS^r sr#qr ^f%?T rR w 

ITF#! ^3ri'¥T;ruT^j|iRrrft it 

^TS^;T 

II 

>R '(mm f^npr i 


1, P and B, 

2, P and B, ^Tim^nr^^q: 

3* P. 'fl'dl'^. Lacuna in B 

4* P and B, 3T«tS|Tf^’^ 

5, P and B^ 51^ Sft f % ^3^j 








^nFRR I 

4trRTNniT^T?5mrf : wrR3=^Tfl«ifn^ l 
?r| 55f ^ '«TtTm^^nRTW3[ li 

’jjar iic^T 5 tw 3T^F^^*rfT’iTf ij; \ 
^R ^SflRl^OT^R^ II 
W^i RrrfRRT g | 

-— . "^N- V.... "N ,, 

rPR fRTrTrWff^S^SKlT^^ li 

^^47 fm^ ^ ^fTi^TR^ I 

’qrrais^Jflr ^Rfrf^Rrr i 

^mw =^TS5r1TR f?r%^^T li 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

^R ^rTW^RR ^'TOinTrTt I 

^^^RTfTrT Ifrarr rfm II 

ff W f’^RWR HT^'S^RRSR^ I 

^Sr^WTHfR^f^ I W II 


1^ '^fi^ ^R 





fwl^RT 1 ^RR II 



1, P and B, gi3?T 

2, P. 

3« P. 

4» B omits two lines f I'om here 
5. P and B, ^55^ 



f%fr ll 

m m^t 1^ wrrt l 

^ ^nrnT^: II 

%^r!T% rT ^fT ’flTWsr«[5t3(; i 

'q’rTWI^^ ^TrTT ^SSr^T^PTTWTT It 
rT^ ^ ^ ^Tmtr 'Itw i 

f^^wrfw ^mm n 

^fTSTTFrif^ ^IT^t ®#f^r!!H § I 

^tf^sf^ W^ ^Sf^ '5i^RT^^rW?TTJ^ 11 
^Sf^ ipFr^r ^ ^TTT^ ^ ’'T^ I 

^TT^sf^ ^ 

snrtwi^^w^ ( 

7^ fm ^^TTfT^: ii 

’^T%qT 3 AsgnETW g I 

®f^Tr5RRtsfq- «Tr%rFr?^f^ ^ TOJ I 

P(^5r^W7?rT: II 

f^^=srRrTT: ^JrmwrJ ll 

WT ^jT^IT ^FfT 

1. P and B, Wf^JTT ?T^; 

2. P and B, 

3. P and B, ^si?II]^ 

4. P and B, ^MiTcI^T: 

5. P and B, 

6. P and B, ^IcIT: 






wm grrw ^Tsf^ l 

nm ^ wstw^ II 

^R^PTrTt ^mr^T =^TS7^ ^if^rT ’7^: \\ 

|^»TT^T^jn=r4t?=rT^ ^ i 

II 

^fssnrf^ i§^ ^ snnf^ %% 

r:r^ |r% ^T ^ I 

II 

W Tfi ^WTTT’Trf^ ^ I 

^ m^r ^cWTf^ ^TR ii 

^^Rf 1 ^ STtA^T ^TRWt I 
f^Jit ^ II 

^rs^ w^j I 


f^?s[ ftr wA ^ II 

tR st^tAs^ ^ l^t I 
rlOTfW^ ^ S’^ ^#^J^II 

^ %SV^ ^%^?T ^’Jsr’TrR ?r:m 
^ Tf^l fT^t^R^snpR- II 
TT ^ m >d 4»^^ ^^RT I 

^sg* ^PRT^ JTPnrr^ ^sf^ l^%^iTfT^iT^il 


1, P and B, 

2. B omits four lines f rom this 


fKq^qcT^f 


m, ^TTf^mw % w 



pfer ^=^-- 

’^TRiwf mmt ^htft a 

'5fTT3^5^r^— 

Twvi^ fsTfrrr % ?T3rRt ^fhxFmt i 
^ ^ flrp^ETfrnsr ^ li 
STr:p^ ^ ^ id^RRrfif 

g% n 

f^r^^f^rpT % ^ f%f s^HfrTTsr ^ ii 
f rTT ^T^r: i 

^5ni: II ^ ^ * 


Ig P adds ?^Vt, STM^SI^qql^qiJ^ sfl" 3^^?- 
^i»r33i!(^3iq^R% 8ir55ri7i^ *?f«lkT#q?:qr=q^q Mf cn?: I 

qrawi^ M 11 

2. B supplies the finis, and U SRsw^qf H 
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APPENDIX B 
Classified Index of Tirthas 

(^) 



•? 0 




1 

#S5cr 

^o\s 


\0\S 


R®^ 



?fT?ii?r?^ 

® OM( 





?y>d 


^'Sti 


5? 




%^R9(l«ffH (\) 



\\o 


5^0 

?T5^rr^^T 

! 




(=?o) 


aisyw 


'ipf 


^?l?5rq|^ 

?'*0 


?^® 


Ud 


95 

5prr%^ 

?VS? 

snr^ic 


^iTRI^II? 



'53 


w 

wr?rTr 



?vso 


M 

V 


?TraiD§qr??i3J 


^ffis 

?\$o 






?\SO 


SR^rcfr^TR (<i) 







j>, : . 

f5f5g=q;^^jpt 






srw^ 

Vi^ 











3Tq?:!5®S^ 

^0 0 


A«% 

^fqsjr 

^0? 





Tq^i^^r 

\® ? 


^TffrmRiR ('^<i) 


ST^^fr R\^ ?IRf3 

3Tn'^ai%'JiT«T?i Nfr«r?r a^'s 

k'Hc 

wra^''R 

^?^Tfq 5J3|f 

qjrqfr \V? ^RfWTqr r^vs 

^ife:^r«ri? ??g5R 

T%{i'^msr*i Ti^Rfr >«t\ 

15rR§ 

^5^l=q ^5fJT^ 

€h%#iT^: mm 

m^rr ' r\\ 

JTrS^|[;^^T^: ’'IV^ 5r5I? \'i^ 

mR35r '\\% 

TirfR^r l^RT«r?? 

TlFRcfR ^?FrRm 

f%^ \'m, m\ k\\ 

5R5srr5I ,> eiisq^r t\<^ 

RV'ii rasrr rw 

5«o l^fp^^r „ 

^qtr R)i\ iMrufe siM^^ 

^«piq^ „ . WW 



\%€ 

ii?!?fiFrctl 

1' 


sr^mRfeWif^ (^^) 


3Tr%?ri^ 


?VS 


R'i'i 

;5 


!?Vvs 5ifT?I^^ 



JTR^' 


^ r\ fv '?!' 

^nsrarsf 

’EfTgff'? 

w 



^n 


5rg;R^I?TiI^7^ (r) 



1 

w 


(\\) 



^66 wIh 

u% 



m 



?!iV9 


„ 

?<ivs 



?c^ 

^'iwdf<iT 

?<\o 




no 

ii'R’l?? 

0 0 5 

n? 



no 

__ 

?R,o 

RrTR^ 

5» 

^rmsfiT 


n? 


?<;vi> 

n^ 

^Ficsfr 


no 





??«. 1 3159%^?; 

n? 

a?^r=gf?: 

vs? 3W?:^f^ 






S<i, W, ?^o 

:"r?<;:v: 


^VS 3I3IRr%T% 

:: v;:; 

srpm 

??VS 3f;5afr;g 

' -'^ o: ; : : : : ^ 

%s|s 

STRSxB 


3r?T^=g?: 

? ? ^ 


3rJ!?j5ir%t 

1 3Tra5i€r 







K? 

®rTfi?:%5r 

tu 


\s? 

srTwrer%w 



^'S 


\S?, 


?0\ 

t^TR 

^'S 

€57=^^ 

vso 

^xr^r^t 





H 

'sl^rT^f 



vs 5 




r<^ 

5ffriR=37: 

Hvs 


•^VS 


Ux 






sso 


ns 

^qR7rR?i€r'4 

ss 


ss 



mvwMX 

t^VS, ? CVS 

^T^i55T^?IU^ 

ns 


VSO 

^^I3%=g5c 

vs? 


ss 


\s\ 


?s® 




»S, vsS 


vs^ 


s<i 

fo|=3K 



«s 


fsjirog^T: 

ns 


5?o 

i;T%s;Rf€=g7; 

vsvs 

€tHras 

sy 

#Fi;^=3S 

n 


??AS 




vs 


nv 

TIOlRf 

n 

TToi^?: 

vs, ?n 

TTJ773raS 

sv 


^VS 

iTRg'r=3S 

VSO 

JTR^’gS 

S<: 

sl’a^ 

ns 


\n 

J7f^ 

VR 

7TrSf%’3S 

n? 


??s 




ss 


<JS 


vs 


ns 


VS^J S^ 


ns 


J5 

^R?i%r%if 

' . , Co 

^ST^3=3S 

: :?SS 

liJTfRSR^S 

S? 

o f\ 

jj 

?rrs%^s 

nv 


" ^ ' -^^vsS 

RiSFg^S 

; :;’;v:-^:v5n^^ 


vsS 

^xn%^T%t 

m 


sv 









S.0 


??^ 


33 

^?55f01 

vs^ 




'^6 


%\9 



%r^?:T?f5Tr^?:T%ir 





'S? 



'|5r??r4!r%;i' 

??vs 

3TO?[ 

r<'^ 



¥i5^T5r[ff 

dvs 




HR 


KSO 


U? 




HR, 

JTf sr^traif 

!? ovs 




?0^ 

»ipi5^!5r 

HH 


n 



5!?tra^5r5C 

U\s 


H^ 


?oR 

5ft5;i5JDgI^ 


^|\^J5f5C 

??H 




?s^ 


H^ 




^'i 


?0^ 


^vs 

R^T^%W 



HH 

5ifr55^’35r%w 

??c 


^'S 

^^cr?[^«c 

??vs 


H<^ 


55 

*rfl5«r%f 

n 




Vo, c^ 

^^Wt 



?oV 


^VS j 


??V 





q^r^^g?!:. 



^0\ 


\% 

iTDs^^cn: 





V90 

’?H:i5ri5!3^ 

^0 


?ot^ 


??5? 

^Tfigogr 

H^ 

3^5E^?[^5C 



: -HV 

3^5%^^?: 

??^ 


: ■ : A»% 

sTff^gisr^ 

CS 


\S? 


??<: 


:>:^::c/C%^^: 

5r%%%?5r? 

??? ! 


^vs 


?oH 

r%5[R;50i 




f 

1 

■ 



1 

Uo 









UR 



v<i l?i?;ofr 







^c 


cTii 



v^. 5?ii^^?: 

CR 


^0^ 53ira'5^?: 

6^ 

?iJTr%i= 

? ? ^ ^ 

asH 


1 S5iff 

<;o 





5r€R5i5C 

U\ 


55rlsfc[^5c 



?o« 515511^^?: 

S<: 





R6 ^Tr^rcmsf^c 


sr^'^ssr 

^TSR5fi^5fT 



??R 5rraR5|?w^ 

Vd 

^r%i5r 

)i<s l%^%'?sr^ 



^s, 

C^, ?n 

5rw^ 



^TOJTQT ^Tff refill 




?u 

wr^r5!3?^?^!C 

5Sl^5n; 


wT^m5C 


'vy 



^5? 

5rr§r%crm 

^6 ?fR05 


srri^i^ 

„ ^frs^T im) 

^0 


U^. 

s,<^ 



u 

f%3^5C^q?: 


«5? 



^V9 



t'* 

; i%i;?T^^io§ 


^VS 

; f%»?T’oi^f5C 


vso 

Pf?T^ 



f^qiaj 

\oR 

^ ;:: a; ; ;^0 



\^a\ 




vso 

1 

'iC 


CC 


\\ 


<^<^5 ??'® 

?R%ii?w?: 

\\\ 


\\ 

f ?: 

C'i 


\\\ 


?50 

?j53sD5 

\\ 


? ?'S 


<*<; 


VS^ 



ff?;o^f^T%3T%f 





'i^C 




Vvs, 




o5 


'iC 




iS) 


^awE 

\\\ , 

A 'C 

ST^f^^WrfTST 


=^^f«r 

R?o 1 




JJ ^ 




(^) 


a^ms5^ 

W'i 

?Tf^35riTft 

\\\ 

^^’TTT 






APPENDIX C 
General Index of Tirthas 




ST 


a?ra#, Sf. 3., 


?T. «T., 


STT^TI?!, 3., 


T%. 3., 

r<^ 

srr 


srrafQ^, 3-5 


sTr^T 5 ir%f j 1%. 3.5 


srmcfr^, tt. 3-, 

w 

3 TTrw?:%?r, f^. 3., 

??« 

srw^rt, w. 3., 


STWSS'^T, 5r. 3., 

*R« 

aTlfl^sTT, 3., 


sTi?=qig%?[5r?:, t%. 3., 


3T^r??T5[, !%. 3., 

\s\ 

^TWairaTr, TT. ¥IT., 

?«VS 

T%. 3 -, 

^0 

sTT^srfef, r%. 3., 


artn:^^?:, r®. 3-5 

no 

sTr§fTTi^T:, r%. 3., 

^vs 

STWTO^, 1%.3-j 




T%. 3-5 


r%. 3., 

?0K 

3r^^5[;c, 3., 


r%. 3-3 

\s? 

I®- 3-5 


, 1 


stCt^st^, r%. 3.5 
sTfii^sf?:, 1%. 3^ 


? 5 Trfir^Ti?:, ^■ 3-3 

R\o 


1%. 3., 


3 TH^?IIT 53 tI%f, 1%. 3* J 


t^R, 3., 

^vS 

1 %. 3-, 

ViS 



3 T? 53 i% 5 F, tIs. 3., 


t%. 3., 

VSO 

STfPC^OHq;, TT. 3., 

^^00 

^SfTJT^ , ?T. ¥JT., 


T%. 3-) 


^STRjfr, 3., 


W. 3-j 


T%. 3., 


r%. 3-3 


sxRTfR^, Ti. ^rr.. 


3 TtiTir%fS 5 t'I?- 3-3 


T%. 3., 


ST^OTT^I, T%. 3-3 

^0 

TT. sir., 

^'SO 

ST%^SI^, W. 3., 

^iCC 

sq5rT?^%^, fis. 3., 


T%. 3., 


^I^rfew, i®. 3-5 


st^f^Tt, ^tti. 3., 


t'^. 3., 


srf%s'^, T%. 3., 

VS 

3: 


sTgr^, w. 3., 

^ovs 

^^fSfejT, ?T. 3., 

sTw'i^s wru- 3*3 

^\SS) 

sf. 3., 


sT?[fi?i 5 r?:, T%. 3-3 

\\ 


U'S 

sTfgfa® 5r. 3., 


^SRNJT, 3., 


35 



1%. S-, 
3 -j 
^r 

, T%. 3 *, 

®ir 

T%. 3.5 
I%v 3 ‘» 

^’JlT^’ 555 ?:, T%. 3 -J 
sr. 3 -j 
ra* 3 j 
5rt. 3., 

T%. 3-5 

srm* 3.5 

, i%- 3-5 

f^. 3-5 
T^. 3 *» 

3 *) 

i^- 3-> 
^rrsiff, 3-5 

T%. 3-5 

r%. 3^j 

5T. 3., 
1%. 3., 
^^;€r, w. 3.^ 

ra. 3-j 

^TrWfOT, 3 -j 

r%. 3., 

T%^ 3 'j 

T%. 3., 
5r. 3., 

^m^sR, 3 -» 
^T^c^sn:,^ w. 3- j 
^i^Cr, "I. 3., 

3., 

“ iTis^i^i:;:i-:t.:3.^ 






<i^\s 

V<\ 

v< 

■ 

5o« 

^O 

k\V 

H'sSl 

^ovs 

w 

\S 0 

•^ovs 

vs? 

m 

%\ 

VS«i^ 

?\o 

VS 

Vit 

Vo^f 

w 

m 


1%. 3*5 

I^- 3-J 
r%. 3-J 
w., 

T^^'jfrar^rti, 3 T. W-, 

j^. 3.5 S.<i 

^EIS^K, T%. 3 -J 
sr. 3., 

sf. 3 -, Ho^ 

J- 3 -J 

ra- 3., 

5 fl??. 3 -, 

, =n- ^I-j 

f^irsf'l, ^T. ^T-, 

T^. 5., 

I5?fgr'^, 5r. 3., 

T%. 3., 

^ra^re^sf?:, i%. 3 -j 

?• 3 -J ? '< ^ 

^r^ijpr, ^r. 3., 

^i^i555r, ^r. 3., VA 

^rrkcfr#, *i- 3-j 

^rT^g‘'m, ^r«T. 3., 

i'TSTf'i, ?r. ^f-j 
€r2rj?w?:, fe. 3 -j 


’j #n%€T, w., U? 

^T%^TirK, «T-j 

#rr%€Ti??i, ^rr. 3., 

#T?i«?r, T%. 3., ^o 
SIT. 3., 

%^55ii:, f^. 3-J 

??i3^r#^W5C, tIj. 3., 

»T 

JTtI, ?l. *IT., 

1%. 3., 

Twn?, w., ?'s<j 





T%. 3-5 


lTilIT%t, T%. 3., 


1%. 3., 


TTOT^ga:, 1%. 3-5 




TTwr^m^w^, fs. 3.5 


Tian%a:, ar. aar., 

u? 

mh aT’ 3 -j 


r%. 3., 


airarai^wa:, p- 3-5 

do 

arra^^ac, fe. 3., 




a^^a:, T%. 3., 


ar. ¥}T., 

?do 

3., 


arr^iir, fe. 3., 


arrstR^r, '?■ 3., 


aiTSRna:, ??r. w., 


aimsj, T%. 3., 


aiiqir^^a:, 3., 

m 

aimn, 3-! 


a|g^rs?r, 13 . 3-j 



WT^<aiI?s T 3 . 3.5 



=^^€taT, 3., 

R'lo 

=^TOa:, r%. 3., 

HR 

^1^335, 3 -J 


=^g^waiT, J. 3., 

R^? 

=^rg^of^, T 3 . 3-5 


=gFq^^ 5 [, ^r. 3., 


ai. a?r., 

T%5a|H^a:, T%. 3., 



t%. 3., 


f^^a:, f3. 3., 



SfraT3=ga:, f3. 3., 

?n 



isr^fflij^^a:, t 3 . 3*? 

m 


5r?i!5aTTaT5 ar. arr., 

RV^ 

3ia??mr%f, T%. 3., 

dH 

^f#rR=ga:q%:^, sr. 3. 

no 

ar. 3 ?r., 

R«^ 

^raf'^^R, T%. 3., 

?n 

55%^R, a?. 3., 

nn 

%atRsq^, f®. 3., 

n? 

lrw#5T, T%. 3., 

V 

sgra^R, ^. 3., 

Ro^ 



crraw, 5r. 3., 

n? 

5 trR%^R, T%. 3., 

?oy 

gt^^OT^R, 13 . 3., 

dR 

ra\ 3 , ^raf. 3., 

R^o 

f^aiJT, RTF. arr., 

R«H 

fa3Rt?ar^R, 1%. 3., 

?n 

? 


?%=gR 1%. 3., 

dH 

fe. 3., 

u\ 

^'^^ot^R, t%. 3., 


T 3 . 3., 


; ^^'f%=^R5 f 3 . 3., 

do 

13 . 3.J 

Ho 

^osl^R, T 3 . 3., 

Ho 

T 3 . 3., 

?n 

ai. 5., 

nn 

, ^[^q?» 3 t, 13 . 3., 

dd 

R^ri^Rf^sjr^RfefiR, 

r®- 3-J 



srar^qoi^, f 3 . 3., 


^sr^re^rar, ar. ^r., 

RV^ 

^^arrarrr%t, 13 . 3., 

??R 

%i?, 3-J 

Rn 

^^=3R, T%. 3., 

:;;;;:;:;;y5?; 

l^R, i%. 3 ., 


f3. 3., 

UE 

ST'ar’RtRR, aj. art., 


iior^, f^. 3., 


STR^T, sr. 3., 

RRH 







T%. 3., 

TT. ¥fT., ^'SO 

5T. 3-5 

T^. 3., 

T^. 3., 

35rqNios, 3., 

«rg% ?r. «T., 

ifI^'l5H%t, f^. 3-5 

T%. 3., 
cT, 3., 

JTTPqfS, TI, ^?T., 

JIF?3fT, W. 3., 

T%. 3., 

T%. 3-5 
3-, 

fe. 5., 

T%. 3., 

?ff?=g?:, 1%. 3., 

T%. 3-, 

TJT3r?;=g?:, 1^. 3., 

R5rrHi%f, r%. 3.5 
rfRsr^, v(. 3., W 

, 1 %. 3 - , '< '< 

err. 3.5 
f^. 3:, 

TT. «IT., 

q^o^, q. 3., 
q^'^Tf?, T%. 3., » 

q^fjfr^, R. 3., 

f®' 3-5 

qMr%i=ar^, 1%. 3., 

3-V 

qsr®%^?, f®. 3., 
q#?qm, 1%. 3., 
qli=^?:v 

qgqm^?:, t%. 3-s 


qro^i^^c, fs. 3., ^0 

qpjjfir^f^qgT^, ^F- 3., 
fqwTsrq, ^t., 
fqoiRqF, ?F. ^T., 
fq^TR^q?:, T%. 3 j 
3og€j^, q. 3., 
j 3^i=q?:5 T%. 3., ? '< ^ 

3^^^, q. w.j 
3^qj?:%q, qR. 3 -j 
3^qqfq=^?:, R. S’; 

351353, q. 3., ^®'» 

335^, 5T. «T., 

q€Tlq%q, 3-J 
qqRqlq, q- 3*> 
q«raqiq, qR. 3., 

jf3iqr, 5T. 3-) 
qqR, T%. 3^5 

qfwq^src, T%. 3., 
qirq^T, R- 3-5 
R- 3-> 
qi 

5T. R., ?^® 

q5T53q^7, T%. 3-J 

q 

qqf^^mq, 3-J 

q^q^Rf, !%• 3-J 

qRfo?, f^. 3., 
qrai^, T%^ 3., 
qra%=sr?:, T%. 3-» 

fqy^qq, q. 3., 

1%. 3., 

33^, T%. 3-J 
f?^Tqq, 3-J 
iq?q€i^c, T%. 3-J ^ 

q^rfoi, q.j;., 

qiRR^q?:, 1%. 3-J 
qnq'll', q. R., ^'-s® 

qirqT, q. qr., 

^[?;Dq, q. qr., US. 




1%. 3-, U\ 

*T 

1%. 3., 
i%- 3-! 

«55rif?, 3-j 

W5^?:, 1%. 3., 

1%. 3., 

¥5?:5iT«riT, ^rr. 3., 

¥iW5r, f^. 3., 
iqiTJlog^T, T%. 3., r<^ 

3., ?c«> 

1%. 3., S.^ 

fl5. 3., 

¥rTS?t^ogrqj, ?T. 5., 

1%. 3.5 

f^. 3., 

^3|3JT, ?f. ^h, -M 

fe- 3-5 
3., 

^1%. 3., 

?T. ^ir., ’iw 

1%. 3-5 
IigFf^M, 5T. w., 

1%. 3., 

iT?iRR.€f, i%- 3-, 

T%. 3., 

T%. 3., 

^^^^w, i%- 3-, 

?i§^, 3-, 

1%. 3., ?o^ 

JEgfet, f^. 3-, ??« 

5T??Tf^Hr, 1%. 5*, 

\. 3., 

^CRfD^, ^. 3., K?VS 

^.3., 

5Iiat^^=g5Cj f^, 3., 

3*j 


1%. 3., 

1%. 3., do 

?ifraT5fr, WR. 3., 
jf^TTfwr, m. v{i, 

Tffral^, 3-, 

i^. 3., ? oH 

^fTgtir, fe. 3., 
fe. 3., 

Tfig^T^c, 1%. 3., d^ 

??R^, 5r. 3., 

51.3., 

^mm, m. 3., ?^d 

Ttram'r^j ^r. 3., rov® 

r%. 3., d? 

TI. ¥IT., 

wIdi??!?, 1I5. 3., ^d 

?ITloim, T%. 3., ^d 

Tiraio5»Ti?3®, 3., 

RJ^T^^QT, f^. 3., 

T%. 3., n« 

r%-3-j nv 

5o®3S352rR, wr. 3., 

scs^r, T%. 3., ra 

^T., 5 (««' 

R^%=arT, r%. 3., HR 

^T%=g?:, 1%. 3-, ??<: 

3., ?i:d 

^T. 3., 

i% 3>j ^ W 

T%. 3'j 
f^. 3., 

f^. 3., Vd 

^r. 3-5 

^TRSR, w., ?do 

W^SC, %. 3., ?o^ 

Kf^rrio®, 3-» 







3’j iw’ir^iTj Tf. *ir-5 

T%. 3-, T%. 5., 

f®. 3., T^-3*J 

3-j 3-> 

3., f^«Tr^, fe. 3-= 

^ m’=^r, Tf. 3., Ro? 

^Ttfe^Tr, 5jm. 3., T%. 3., 

f^-3-» T%. 3-, 

T%. 3., ?®K i%g=g^Tror, sr. 3., 

3-s ^.3., 

5r fis. 3., 

i%- 3-, fe. 3., 

3-j %?f??^T, fs. 3., 

sf^gsiawiiT, 3., 

cri;aiT#, 3-, T%. 3-» 

^tjf^?:, f®. 3., f®. 3-5 

fe. 3-, V %5i?5rff?fm, ^r. 3., 

wm^, 1%. 3*5 T%. 3-5 

w^^5r, f^. 3-5 1%. 3-» 

w. 3-5 

gffwgsir, T%. 3., ^ ^ ^ 

^mm, f^. 3-» ; T^. 3-= 

^ih^, T%. 3., r%. 3., <io 

^Rt^, T%. 3., 1%. 3., ?n 

^roar€i^ifCw*w, ?r. 3-5 VK f^- 3-5 

sfmsfr^ f^. 3-5 ^f'> 

5ri55fe5^^?:, 1%. 3-, j f^- 3-3 

%i#=gr?:, T%. 3-3 ^t^iFi^^?:, f%.^3-3 

fe. 3., 5rrte^=sR:, w. 3., 

5rrigT%€r^, r%. 3., vc ^rram^?:, t%. 3-, 

T%. 3., 5ri5Jr^%^^, r%. 3-3 

imm^W, f^- 3-3 ? t%. 3., 

pr3ra=^, r%. 3.5 f^. 3., 

f^. 3., sw, T%. 3., ? 

f%5iR^%w, w. 3., sl:^, T%. 

f5fii^5C, T%. 3-, ?r. 3., 

T%n^^fDs, m 3., f%. 3-3 

T%?s?rgTt, ^w- 3-, ?^o #-3^,^ 







sgroiT, wra. 5., 


r%. 3-5 

Ky? 

5Fr. ^T., 


T%. S., 


i^. 5.5 


T%. 3., 

^0 

1%. 3., 




T%. 3., 


f^. 3., 


T%. 3., 


T%. 3., 


1%. 3., 


5grNf?fr, 5?. w., 

^66 

3., 


m. 3., 

€0 

3., 


!%• 3-j 


^T., 


m. 3 -, 

^0 

3., 


3., 

Af 

0 

C\ 

5 I- 3-5 


SHT^JTW, ^r. 3., 


m 3., 


3., 

€0 

T%. 3., 

66 

f^=^?:, f%- 3-5 


T%. 3., 


T^. 3 -, 

66 

fly. S-, 



T%. 3., 

A? 

f^. 3., 


W<, 3 'j 

ReS, 

T%. 3., 


3., 


5r. 3., 


%. 3., 


InSroT^T, WR. 3., 


3., 


itsrim, f^. 3-, 


f^. 5., 

n 

r%. 3., 

%6: 

5r. 3., 


3., 


^. «T., 

\'S6 

fe. 3., 

v«; 

fis. 3., 

"66 



fg^fCr^^, f^. 3., 


f^. 3., 


f^. 3., 


R, 3., 


T%. 3., 


R. 3., 

<y% 

fftrsTR, ?r. w., 

^'^6 

Tc^o?i^r% 3 r%t, ra. 

3., 

^oqiT^, f®. 3., 

^6 

?i. w., 


fly. 3.5 

^6 

f^. 3., 

?R 

f^. 3., 

SR 

^^srqcf^, ?T. 3-j 

W 


msir, wr. 3., 
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APPENDIX D 

SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF TIRTHAS 

(sf) qRrqtmfq (hO 

i%. 5., I r%. s-, 

T%. 3., T%. 3., ? 

sr^air.H^^5rr€w.?r, 3., f^. 3., 

Ui T%. 3., ^'S 

sisr^er, f^. 3., ^«rra, t%. 3., 

3TT% (s^^fiCr), M. 3., '^O, fe. 3-j 

fe. 3., S'® («rri^), 1%. 3-, ^S 

T%. 3., ^8c?fi=3^, fe. 3., IS 

#. 3., Iv® ^f®?fr, fe. 3., (s^^ofr) <^| 

3., |o fs. 3., IV, 

3 m 3., |o, m 

T%. 3 m r®. 3., d's 

(griff), f^. 3., «v fwiTMafr, t%. 3., ??S 

^iMi^, 1%. 3., sv f^. 3., ^?| 

rrtmoiref?!, 1%. 3-5 «S f^. 3., cv® 

JTrr%3^, f^. 3 m SV r%. 3- 

=gfi^T, fe. 3., SI l5«?:'jfr, fe. 3 m II 

^TO?:^i, f^. 3M SI 5^11^?:, fe. 3 m S'® 

«5?reiq^?:, T%. 3., II T^. 3 m «il 

fSi=3R«f5 sfi. 3 m SI^ S 3ff^r%%^r, w. 3 m SI 

fl5. 3 m ?II ltF%^, fe. 3M II 

fe- 3 m is (311%) ?t. 3., IS 

m 3m SS %. 3., HR 

r^. 3., IS IfllTR, R. 3 m RI 

5i?fm^, 1%. 3 m «S #^ 5, m 3 m IS 

T^- 3 m 3 m SS 

;n%^afl, r%. 3, ? « I J ? §«PlT^f » r®- 3 m S'® 

%. 3m II w^h %. 3 m 

fi. 3 m I'®, SS 1 

(m) sn^cft* ^ 

36 




f5!T^qcTfl 


3 TOTW*i, wr. 3 ., 


®ri?,=f-Sv 



RKo 

aim^i^arw, S-5 


siT 5 ifmoTf?r;T, ?r. w.j 

nV'* 

fi=?3ffw, 3 ?. w., 

1 

S-, 


{mp^)^\. g. 


1 F^^TT%?fT,>I. W., 


^q« (q|?T), 3 ., 


^^T', 


3Tr5T9', ?r5q, 


^?nq3, Tt. 3Tr., 


qjfqsTiCTq, 3 ., 


m}^n, sff. 3 ., 

RVA 

^*13???, wm. 5 ., 


^rarw^rfor, r®. 3 ., 

'5 a 

3-) 

( 5 Ff), 3 ., 


^rf^^TT%3i3!:, 5., 


3T. 3TT., 

•=^<: 

wqfr, 3 ., -V?, tw, 

^t.3m 

\^K 

ff. 5 ., 


^s3fr^^, ?f . g,, 

RAr 

fnii^T, 5 rw. 3 ,, 

Sv 





fwri'®, ^r. 3-v 


f^^rrs'SRo^T, %. g., 


f5% 3T. wr., 

Rif'A 

JI. 3 ., 


I5?r#=q, 3T. g;, 

nV? 

Mr<, JT. 3 -j 

It^O; 





WWT, ?sr®, : ^ 









^rfeqfrsR, m. 3??., 


afTRqsr, ^rw. 3 ., 


JTtim, >. 3-J 


3n[p€T3K, 'kmy R«ao ; 

?r. g., 

noi€r, 'l.g., ' 5 ^? 

yRrr 

rfpgfTR;? ('*^)> 3-> 

V\K 

WRs^^pr, ff. g., 


3Tfq5'^, qr* 3-j 

"V? 


3-r 

nrq^R, 5t. 3 -) 

5A? 

^ V 3-> 

fTfqcTr-Jii'WtJT, ?r. ^rr., 

Al?? 

^qirfR, g., 


=q?S33mr, ; 

?• 3-5 

■R«x; ?T. 3ir., 


=q|[0^5rr, ’^5?^, 

3<t\0 

!%^S, ;t. g., 


sugjiT^, 

^t\o 

\ g., 


cfTfqqjr, %. 3 ., 


^fqr, 3 ., 


R^qoff, '1^55, 


71 g.j 


3 ., 

R'aR 

3Wf, g., 


ll'^fT, 3 T. 3 ., 5«\5 

, ’AV 

sr. g., 

R'aR 

^^^rrwcTR, %3;, ^ 


3-> 


ra’Tlf-r, 3?. 37T., 

RVH 

g., 

RkS 



^rofr, wr. g., 


^STIT, ^w. g., 

MRii^ 




^. 3., ?T. 3., 

R'^.O ^. 351., 

'^g's^r^, 5., 5 Tc?%<Trjf, fr. 3., rh? 

3., R??^<, R«R; ?r3^r, ?r. 3., ^ 

5?. w., R^'^ ;t. 3., R^i 

SK^r, 3., r^t^-RR's ; ar. 3., 5JT. 3., RR^ 

sHR^- 3-, RH? ^ R^o; %. 3., 

(r»N^T1T'T?) RHo 

gsrpR®^, ??. 35 r., R??^ S') 

•f^g:?rr, 3T. 3., rc^r 5T|t^;5, ;t. 3., rv. 

Ji«?r,%.3., --r<,^n w^fR, 5 t. 35 T., m 

'^^rsr, R«R RTfrf?, ?f. vir., ^ r«H 

JIFlRTTf^, ?f. 3., RRR *^^^9 S') ^^’®) R'^®; 

fftWJTR^R, wr. 3., RR^ S') ? 

RVR R[d?r\ ww. 3., rrk 

1 ^, ?r. 3., RHR srw. 3., RRvs 

3., RR#«; Ttr51siRti?|, 3., RRR 

WT. 3., Ry^# TTRRra'r^, »T. 3., R^R 

qrnfsix, R«R fTr^oi^ifpR, ?r. w., 

^^TS-^r, 3., R^R 53[?%?t?rT, JT. 3., RKR 

q^r^ctfr, 7 [. 3., Rt^?? ;=f. 3., r^r 

qrof^Tir, 3., RR? l[R^qq?r, ??. *rr., r^'* 

qrfR^ra, ^iRi. 3., RRR r«R 

RRMcfr^', RVR ^ 5 'ir^, 51.^3., RV^! 

fqiT«r?T, 5 T. R., Rv«» ? 5 :*T|T 5 !q, rr® 

fqoSR^, RT. RIT., R^?'® R^T, 3., -n , R1# R 

3r^?:t5?j?t, qm. 3., RR's; 3r|i%5ft, h. 3., -s rr 

3*9 q. 3. RRR 

SsqRTSr, R(. 3., RRR ?r. 3., ^\R 

RI. 3., RR'<, RI- RiT-) 3., R« 5 :, R1?R 

R«^ qRtf(^5r), q. 3., RRR 

RT. 3., RRR ^ 31 f, RX. s-, ' RR? 

^^R^OT, ^3;, RRo fWOT#, Rf. 3., ^RRR 

ff^TWRi, Rf. 3., RRR miRri, RT. Rir. rv^;— tq®, 

Rf. 3., R^? ^ 5 ?^ ; Ri.3., RR? 






fw’7r!srT, i-j 

Ti. «r., 

T%?1®, n. 3., 

?T. 3., 

f%5ti^35, ^. 3., 

f% 5 rrsr, ?htj k^\ 

\. 3., W\ 

?T. 3., x«? 

5ra|, JT. a?T., 

5r?r5«t, 51^0 

!?rr®J7ro, 3., 
wsrr, m. 3., 

?i. 3., 

51. 3., 

?rr'»i, sfi. 3., 

?r. «r., 


^^5 ?r«, x«<i 

*1- ^rr., x»k 

^a*Tf?T5r?:, ^w. 3., 

3*, 

K'i%\ n. 3., Ko 
girqlrf, fqra, xK© 

%. 3., 

?i. 3., xv^ 
i%53^r5R:, 3., w 

i^ofr, 5T. 3., 

5rw. 3., %. 3., 

xv« 

^?rT§, ^TJT. 3., 

«. 3., X^C 

fte%5r, ^ 3., xKn 

ff?rm^?:o3T, 3., x«t? 



APPENDIX E 

TOPOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

(The names of places of rivers or mountains, which have remained 
unchanged, and are easy to identify are omitted. The figures 
in brackets after the names refer to the pages in which men- 
tion of tht Mrthas concerned occurs. The names are arranged 
in the order of the Nagarl alphabet) 

Ayodhya, modern Ajodhya near Faizabad, Oudh. 

Amalaka (224) a river near the Stuta-svami-ksetra, in the United 
Provinces. 

Amarakantaka (240). The source of the rivers Sone and Narbuda 
in the Mikul (Mekdala) hills inGondwana, Central Provinces. 

Amaresvara (236) on the Narbuda (Narmada), on the bank 
opposite Omkarnath. Thirty-two miles from Khandvva, 
G. 1. P. Ry. 

Arjunlyd (249) or Bahuda a feeder of the Rapti in Oudh. Now 
named Dhumela. 

Arunasangama (238). The Arund is a small affluent of the 
Sarasvati, which joined it near Prthudaka (Pehoa). It is 
lauded by Brhaspatismrti as '^world-famous” {lokavisruta), 
see p, 379. Cunningham (A. S. R.. xiv, 102) identifies the 
Aruna river with the Markanda. 

Arbiida, (253) Mount Abu. 

Alakananda (169) a tributary of the Ganges made up of the Vismi 
Gangd and Sarasmtl-Ganga. 

Avanil (195) used for both Ujjain and the area in which Ujjain 
is situated. 

Asvatlrtha (237) near Kanauj at the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Kdli-^nadl (Iksumatl). 

Amalaka-^ grama or Sahya^Anialaha-grdma (254-205). Probably 
Tirunelli in Malabar. 

Ujjdnaka (247) Nando Lai Dey takes it to.be Udyanaka in 
Kafiristan (p. 211), on the Indus. 

Vjjainl (195-57), Ujjain. 

Uttara-Mdnasa (248) the reach of the river Phalgu upto Gaya 
(N. L. Dey, op. cit p. 156). 

Rsahha-parmta (251) a Visnu-kselra in South India, probably the 

* ■ Alagar Hill temple near Madura^ 





Airavatl (249), the Rapti in Oudh or the Ravi in the Punjab. 
Both will suit the context. 

Kanakhala (168,239,255), the place where Daksa-yaga was per- 
formed. Two miles east of Hardwar at the junction of the 
Ganges and the Nlladhara. 

Kanyd-tirtha or Kanyd-kupa (246) a fountain in Kuruksetra. 
Mr. S. Siibba Row's identification of it with Cape Comorin 
(Kanyd-kitmdn) is against its North Indian context. See his 
Index to the Kumbakonam ed. of the MahdbhCirata^ p, 35. 

Kapild (201) the upper-most reach of the Narmada (Narbuda) 
near its source in a himia, 

Karavim (207) on the Drsadvatl^ the chief town of Brahmdvarta ; 
not to be identified with the other Karavira (Kolhapur.) 

Kdmarupa (239), Assam. The reference is probably to the shrine 
of Kamakhya-devI, at Kamakhya, two miles from modern 
Gauhati. 

Kalanjara (244) or Raviksetra modern Kalinjar, in Bundelkhand. 
Formerly capital of Jejakabhukti. Site of Koti-Urtha, 

Kdverl, (241.249) the well-known South Indian river Kaveri (Can- 
very). The allusion to the worship of Visnu lying on 
Adisesa (ndga-^sdyinam) seems to be to the ancient temple of 
Ranganatha at Srirangam, near Trichinopoly. 

Kdverlsangama (204), the mouth of the Kaveri at Kaveripatnara 
near Mayavaram. 

KubjCimraka (296-208). Laksmidhara treats it as synonymous 
with Mayapurl or Hardwar. Kurma-purana identifies it 
with Kanakhala, the site of Daksayciga, two miles from Hard- 
war. It was the traditional hermitage of Raibhya. 

Kundina (252, 209), capital of ancient Vidarbha, now identified 
with Bidar in the Nizam's Dominions. (N. L. Dey, op. cif. 
p. 108). Kundapura, forty miles east of Amraoti in Berar, 
and Devalvara in the Canda district of the Central Provinces 
are other sites identified with this ancient city (A. S. R. 

X, p. 108). 

Kuru^jdngala or Kuru-jdngaldranya (244) — The jungle tract 
north of Hastmapura, the modern district of Sirhind. Both 
Hastinapura, the capital of the Kurus, and Thanesar 
(Sthanesvara) are in this area, 

Ktiruksetra (175-179). The area between the Drsaclvati and 
Sarasvati, the holiest area in India. 

Kedara (230, 250),- modern Kedarnath at the confluence of 
the Mandakini and Dfidha-Ganga. It is a self-revealed 


(s^>-’(iyatri'-z’yakia) ksetra of Siva. It is the traditioHLl place of 
the passing away of Sankaracarya. 

Kokdmiikha (213-214) or Varaha-ksetra on the Triveni above 
Xathpur, in the Pilrnea district, Bengal, where the three 
Kosis unite iheir waters. See m/', p. 251 also. The area in 
which it stands was probably among the conquests of Govinda- 
candra, the patron of Laksmidhara. 

Kusastamha (246) probably Kusastliala Le. Kanauj, the capital of 
the Galiadvala dynasty. 

Kiiscivarta (245). A ksetra near Hardwar. There is a Kusa* 
varta in the Dakhan, viz* Nasik, but it does not suit context, 
though it is more famous. 

KoH-tlrlha (237) in Kuruksetra. 

Gadgd-sdgara, the month of the Ganges near Saugor island. 
Kapilasrama is on the island. (250) 

Gandhamadana (252) , the part of the Himalayan range in which 
Badarinath is situated. 

Gokarna (241) refers to a shrine in Kasi and not to any of the other 
three Gokariias, Bhadrakarna, and Suvarnaksa which are 
referred to along with Gokarna are shrines of Benares. The 
Himalayan Gokarna at which Bhagiratha performed austerities 
is referred to in the Rdm&yana, Balakancla^ 42, 13. 

Girivraja (144), modern Rajgir, ancient Rajagrha, the earlier 
capital of Magadha. 

Gopraidra (234), Guptara in Fyzabad, Oudh, where Rama passed 
away. {Rdntdyana, VII 110) 

Gomatt (238, 241), the Gmnti in Oudh. 

Cakratlrtha (252) from the context is the tlrtha in Kuruksetra at 
which Sri Krsna tried to destroy Blilsma with his discus 
{Cakro>') 

Candrabhdga, (243, .242, 249). Both the Chenab in the Pan jab, 
and the Bhima (a tributary of the Krsna in the Dakhan 
are known by this name. In the context of p. 241, where 
other Dakhan rivers are mentioned in the same sloka, the 
Bhima seems to be referred to, while in the other two pages, 
the allusion is to the Chenab. 

Carmiml (254), perhpas the same as Cannafwatl below. 

Carmanvafi (250), the Chambal of Rajputana, the chief tributary 
of the Jumna, 

Citrahuta (251), the lone hill pn the Mandakim or Payasvim 
(Paisiml), where gri Rama lived; now knowm as Kamptanath- 
giri; in Bundelkhand, four miles from the railway station, 
Chitr^uri'CJ. 



fcq^wjqcrlt 

Cmnpakaranya (168) or Cam^a^at/a-?^a- , mentioned as one of the 
: upatirthm^ of'Gaya^may also., be Camparan .in the Patna 
division, 'Bihar, ■ ■ 

Jmmsthcina ^^{246} the sltq^ of the Dakliaii between 'the rivers 
."Godavari and'the Krsna. Pargiter {J, R. A. S., 1894, p., 247) 
co,nsiders,it to extend to the country both iiortli and south of ' 
the Godavari near its Junction with tht.Prmahiia (Wain- 
gahga). See i?amayawa, III. 21, ff. 

JamhUmarga' (250J, is identified with Kalaiijar by H. H.. \¥,ilsoii, 

'/.P. :nQtttQ Visnupiir^^ Trn., II, xiii. But, in the context in 
which the ■ name occurs in the text, Kalanjara is ' mentioned 
along with Jambumarga. The reference must be therefore to 
the other of the name between Puskar and Mt, Abu. 

Tapi, Tapikd (242, 254), the river Tapi on which Surat stands, 

Tdmmparnl iht river still known as such in Tinnevelly district, 
South India, 

Tosalaka (258), perhaps Tosali, of Asoka, mentioned in the 
Dhauli edict. It was one of his provincial capitals, and was 
probably in Gondwana. 

Tungdf Timgahhadra, (252, 254) the river of the name in South 
India which separates the Madras presidency from the 
Nizam’s dominions. Tributary of the Krsna; formed by the 
junction of the Tung a and Bhadra Kudli, above Harihar. 
The name T ungd is applied to the united river. 

Trikuta (252), Jumnottari, the source of the Jumna. 

Dandaka^ Dandakdranya (253, 2544), refers according to Pargiter 
(J. R. A. S., 1894). p. 242) to the entire forest area from 
Bundelkhand to the Krsna river in the Dakhan. 

Dasarno (244), ^'ten forts,” Bhopal and Eastern Maiwa, whose 
capital was Vidisa (Bhilsa). 

Ddmvana (2Z9) same as Devaddruvana below. 

Devaddruvana (252), Aundh in the Nizam’s Dominions. There is 
another Devaddruvana, the Himalayan region in which 
Badarinath is situated, but the southern tract seems suggested 
by the next reference in the same half-sloka being to Srlran- 
gam on the Kaveri. But the southern Daruvana is a Siva- 
ksetra, whereas the allusion in the text is to a Visnu shrine in 
Daruvana. Sivapurana, I, 56, places Daruvana (the Saivite) 
near the Western Ocean. 

Devaparvata (250) seems to refer to the Aravalli Hills, 

Devika ( 242 ), another name for the &arayu or Goghra in the 
United Provinces, but a smaller river distinct from the Sarayu 
and running between that river and the Gomati (Gumti) is 



referred to by the Kdlikd-purma, eh. 23. TKe ■ ref erence on 
p. 245 ill the passage from the Mahdbharafa suggests a big 
river like the Sarayu. 

Dvdrakd, modern Dwarka/iti Gujarat, Sri Krsna^s capital. (225- 
'227). 

Dv'ipai2Sl) where Visnu as Kapila and Ananta is said to be 
worshipped is obviously Saugor island at the mouth of the 
Ganges, which is identified with Kdpildirama. Stc Gangd^ 
Mgdfa-smgama^ snpm. 

DJmrmdranya (247) from the context indicates some iorcstksetm 
in Gujarat, though the mention of Brahmasaras next may 
make it an allusion to the upa-tirtha in Gaya, known as 
Dharma*tlftha (inf. p. 266). 

Drsadvatl (252), which, according to Mamsmrti, II, 17, is one of the 
boundaries of Brahmdvartals very probably the river Chitang, 
which runs parallel to the Sarasvatl (J. R. A. S., 1893, p. SS). 

DhUtapdpd (223) is Dhopap on the Gumli, some miles south of 
Sultanpur in Oudh. 

Narmada (198-205, 241, 243), the great river Narbuda. 

Nanddvarl (249) is the Mahananda in the U. P., which runs east 
of the Kusi (Kauiikl) with which it is mentioned in the text. 

Ndgasdhvaya (252) is a name of Hastinapura, the capital of the 
Kurus, on the right bank of the Ganges, 22 miles north-east of 
Meerut. 

Nllaparvata (245), the hills near Hardwar, and not the mound on 
which the temple of Jagannatha at Puri stands. 

Naimisa, Naimisdranya, (233, 237, 244, 252), the country about 
modern Nimsar, on the left bank of the Gumti, forty-five 
miles from Lucknow. 

Payopn (254), the river Pain-gangd in the Central Provinces, 
which flows into the Varada or Wardha. 

Parndsd (249), the river Banas in Rajputana. 

Pariyatra-giri (235), usually taken as referring loosely to the 
Arvalli mountains in Rajputana and the western parts of the 
Vindhyan range. But the context in which it is mentioned 
indicates an isolated hill in South India. 

Pindar aka (247), the place where Samha was cursed by the sages, 
sixteen miles from Dwarka, 

Pundarlka (208) is upa-tlrtha of Kubjamraka, and not Pandhar- 
pur. 

Puskara, PiAskardranya, 244). The Puskarlake, 

* six miles from Ajmir. The, area was formerly covered by a 



forest kpparentiy. . Tht^Ptukanimn^^^^ 237 may ,■ be one 
in the United Provinces. 

PrthMaka (180-181, 250) .Pehoa.in Kanial district in the F^aiijab, 
fourteen miles from Thanesar, The Brahmayoni-iirtha is 
located here* (Cunningham, . Geog. of [nd., p. 101.) 

Prabhasa (226) is Somnath in Kathiawar; on p. 250, a Prabliasa is 

■' .referred to as a tirtlia near the Sarasvati river, in the Kuril- 
ksetra region. Prabliasa -on py- 247 . appears to be the latter. 

Plaksa (239) a river in the Dakhan, 

Pldksa-^prasrcivam (250) ythe-'spring from which the Sarasvati lias 

. . its source. 

Prayaga (136-153) known as Tlrtha-rdfa near Allahabad. Visnu 
■ as Yogamurti is said to be worshipped there (252). 

Brnddvana (187, 252) near Mathura (Muttra) and now on the 
same side of the Jumna; but Nando Lai Dey (p. 42) suggests 
-that it was pretty far from Mathura (whereas modern Brinda- 
van is only six miles from it) and on the opposite side of the 
river to it. 

Bhlmd, (250) or Bhlmarath% ^ ivihulKty of the Krsna in the 
Dakhan, Curiously, the main river does not appear to be 
referred to in the Kalpataru under tlrthas. 

Bhrg^u-tunga (246), is according to Nilakantha one of the five 
Kedaras in Gahrwal. 

Mathura (188-190), modern Muttra. 

Manddra-giri (251) a hill of the name in Bhagalpur district, Bihar. 

Madhuvana (2Z7) is probably Madhuban near Muttra. 

Mahdvana (259) is Vraja or Gokula. 

Mahdkdla (236), ksetra in Ujjain. 

Mahd-ganga {246) is the Alakananda, according to the Kesava. 
Vaijayatl of Nanda-pandita, 

Mahdsdra (246). There is a village, named Masaii n the district 
of Arrah, Bihar, which is identified with Maliasara but the 
context in which it is alluded to suggests a tirtha further 

Maha-hrada (245), a fountain in the Himalayan region, near 
: Badarinath, judged by the context. It may be the same as 
Gahgd4irada (p, .178) in Kuruksetra. 

Mahodadhi (235), the Bay of Bengal* 

Mahodaya (237), Kanauj. 

'Mdnasa-tlrtha. Three bearing Ahe name occur in the text The 
first (145) is on the north batikJof the Ganges at Allahabad; 



the second (206) is attached to Kubjamraka; while the last 

(253) is mentioned vaguely suggesting North India. 

Manasa-saras (198), a tirtha in Gaya, not to be confused with 

Manasa lake in Tibet, near Mt. Kailas. 

Markandeya-tlrtha is at the junction of the Sarayu with the Ganges 
near Chapra. (241) 

(253) on the Narbuda, forty mile^ from Indore. 
Maindka-parvata (247) is the Sewalik range. 

Yatmmd (186, 193) described as the daughter of the Sun, the 
Jumna. The Jumna is sacred from Mathura to Prayaga. 
Retodaka (230) in Kedarnath is a kunda in which Kartikeya was 

born (S'feaMdo-i’MJ'aMo, Mahesvarakhanda, i, 2/ ; ii. 

Reva (243), usually identified with the Narmada as in this sloka. 
But according to Vamampurana, xiii, 25, 30, the two are 

distinct. ' . 

Rudrakoti (241) at the source of the Narmada. Sometimes identi- 

iied\vith KotiMpa in Kumksttr^ 
i?aiwfa/fea (227), srin. Mount Girnar in Junagadh. _ 

Langulinl (235) the Languliya in Orissa. Ghicacole^stands on i . 
Lohargala (252) Perhaps Lohaghat on the river Loha m Kumaon 

(Kurnidcala) . 

r r •* 5=1 nrobablY the kunda at the source of the Candra- 

Varm (241) 

(Kail). 

Vitastd (246, 249, 252), the Jhelum. 

V^disd (241) Bhilsa in Bhopal state, 

Vinahm (250), the ,po. in the Sirhind desert where the Saras,,.. 

river is lost in the sands. 

Vipm (246, 249, 253) the Beas in die Punjab. 
o river in. Utkcils. (Orisss-)* 

^'eTmQ?an affluent of the Ganilak. The context suggests a 
rivef^ot a town. In the latter case, it will refer to Ujjain. 

Vetravaii (241, 250), the Betwa river in Malwa. 

“''.“Tn 1*' 


'Sapia-g.oddvan: (239),, Soiangipur, a few miles from ■ Pithapuram, 
SarayU (241, 233), the Sarjju or Goghra river on which Ayodhya 
. stands. 

Sahydcala (250), the northern section of the Western Ghats in S. 
India* 

Sahydmalaka (254). Tirunelli in Wynad, S. Malabar probably. 
Somatfrtha (253),' a ttriha in Utkala in Orissa. • Somnith In 
Gujarat does not suit the context so well. 

(252) , Harihar on the Tuhgabhadra, marking the 
frontier 'between Mysore state and the Bombay presidency. 



APPEHDIX F. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY' OF TREATISES, ON TIRTHA. • 
General Works. 

1*. Laksmidhara's Tlrtha-vivecana-kanda (c. 1125 A.D,); eighth 
part of tht Kftya-kalpatant* 

2, Hemadri's Ttrtha-khanda (a 1270 A.D.), cited^by 
kdrni p. 478. Manuscripts not come to light.' 
Vacaspati-misra’s Tlrtha^cintmiani (c. 1460 A.D.) Pr, 
Bibliotheca Indica, 1912. 

4*. DalapatLs Tirtha^sdra (c. 1500 A.D.) ; part of Nrsimhapra- 
Sarasavati Bhavan Series^ 1938. • 

5. Raghunandana’s or Tirtha-ydtravidhi'-taUva (c. 

1530 A.D.) Outside his collection of Twenty-eight Tattvas. 

6. Ramaksrna’s Tirtha-ratndkara or Rdmaprasdda (c. 1540 

A.D.).“ ’ , - 

7. Todar MaFs T^rthasaukhya; part oi Todarmanda (c, lS7 5 

A.D.) 

8. Naiida Pandita’s Tlrtha-kalpalata (c. 1610 A.D.). 

9"^. Mitramisra's T^rtha-prakdsa, in Viramitrodaya (c. 1620 
AD.). Pr. Benares, 1917, 

10. Kamalakara Bhatta’s Sarva-tlrthavidhi ("^Tirtha-^Kajiiakh 
kara'') (c. 1630 A.D.). 

11. Aiianta Bhatta^s Tlrtha-^ratnakara (c. 1640); written at the 
instance of Anupsingh. Ananta Bhatta was the son of Yadu 
Bhatta^ 

12 . Rama Bhatta’s (c. 1675 A.D.) Rama Bhatta 

was son of Visvanatha Hosihga. 

13. Nagesa Bhatta's Twthendtisekhara (c. 1700 AD.). 

14. Sankara's Tlrthadhyma^kaumudl ox T^rtha«kamnudt (c. 1750 
A.D.) Sankara was the son of Ballala. Date unknown. 

15. Siddhanta-vagisa Bhattacarya's Tlrtha-kaumudl (not later 
than c. 1600 A.D.). 

16. Gokuladeva's Tfrtha-kalpalata. Date unknown. His father's 
name was Anantadeva. 

17. Vacaspati's T^rtha-kalpdlaid (Identity of author and his 
date not known) . 

18*. Madhavasimha Varma's Tlrtha-sudhanidhi Pr. 1896. Date 
of author not known, 



■'Special Works on Individual Ttrthas:. . 

G'anga , 

1. ■■ Ganesvara Misra's ;{xa%a^ (c. 1325). ' 

2. Ganapati's Ganga’-bhaktitarangint A,D.). 

3. , Vidyapati’s 

4. V"ardliamana"s 1475). 

5. ' Anonymotts Gdngeya-grantha referred to on. p. 366 of Tiriha^ 

prakasa, 

Kdsl (alone). 

L of Sundara, son of Ragliava. 

2. Ragliunathendra Sarasvati 

3. Nanda Pandita's 

4. SuTOsvB,TacaTya'sKdsi-moksa-nirnaya 

5. Visvanathacarya's Kdsl-mrtimoksa-nmjaya, 

6. Narayana Bhatta’s Kdslrahasya-prakdsa (c. 1560 A.D.) ; pro- 
bably extract from Tri-sthaluseiu. 

7. Narayana Bliatta’s KdB-marana-‘miikti-viveka (c. 1560 A.D.). 

8. Prabhakara’s KaS-tattva-dtpikd, 

Gaya (alone). 

1. Raghunandana’s Gaya-srdddha-paddhaii (later than 1530 
A.D.). 

2. Raghunatha's Gayd^paddhati (c. 1600 A.D.), 

3. Prabhakara’s Gaya-paddhati’^dlpika. 

4. Anantadeva’s Gaya-sraddha-paddhafi (later than 1640 A.D.), 

5. Gokuladeva’s Gayd-sraddhavidhi. 

6. Vacaspati’s Gayasraddhadi-paddhati. 

Praydga, KdB and Gayd. 

1’*'. Narayana Bhattaks Tri-sthaWsetu (c. 1560 A.D.) ; Pr. 1915-- 
Poona. 

2^. Bhattoji Diksita’s Tri-sthalusetu-sCira-sangraha (c. 1625 

3^. Nagesa Bhatta’s Tri-sthaB-setu-sara-sangraha (c. 1700 A.D.). 

4. Kasinatha Bhatta's Tri-sthall-setu. 

Kiirukseira, 

1. Vanamali Misra’s Kuruksetra-pradlpa (c. 1650 A.D.). 

2. Ramacandra’s Kitruksetra-tlrtha-nirnaya, 

3. gahkara's Kimiksetra-ratndkara. 

4. yiz6k2,vd,c^ryzIsKuriiksetra*pradlpa. 

5. Harigiri's Kuruksetranukramanikd^ 

RzghunzndmB's^Piirusomma-ksetra^tattva, ; 




I. APPENDIX a 

INDEX OF, PRATIKAS ^ 

An asterisk {*) introduces prose 
and a dagger (f ) fourth Jiacfa of a sloka. 

5 ?T., V armwq 

ar^rasc^isrqr q>T^, 3.5 ?o, ^Tg^r ^nroRqTfnijf^. 3., ^ov* 

n q^r-, A t 

sr^iqqsr ??. ill., ^ ®rq»Tiiir ?et?t fifr, 3 . 3., 
3i8j?:rirsr?d^q, ?i. 3., 3rT%3% q?:r T%fe:, ?t. 5., 

I ^TflTqqirSsr 51^, flf. 3., ^.0 0 3Tfq3% qi%gf^ ?I. 3 ., \\ 
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sr^qq! firsr, q. w., ^ srrsFq: RRqqrsr^ rrij , q. 

' arqfq^rqr?! ’T- S-j 3 -j 

* aTRqqjgq RS^qq , q. 5., ?v 

^qqfq^ifatqqq, fq. 3., arrfqrq^ 
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^ 5 ?qF^# m=^q , T%. 5., 
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liRRATA 


p. XXVII, 1. 22, read materialists for materials. 

p. 8, 1. I, read ^§511^*1^: for 

p. 106, 1. 11, read for 

p. 120, 1. 8, read 5#=^ for 

p. 122, I. 6, read 5^1^ for 5?ri^^ 

p, 173, L 14, underline 

p. 184, 1, 21, read variants /or valiants 

p. 258, 1. 6, read for 

p. 268, 1. 4, col 2, read ^TlWcfl for WFRrfl 

p. 268, 1. 10, read for 

p. 268, I. 24, col. 2, read for 'S’A 

p. 269, 1. 12, col. l, read for ^ " 

„ , » • col. 2, read for 

„ 1. 32, col. 2, read for S}’ 

p. 270, 1. 1, for read 

p. 270, 1. 4, col. 1, read '*'* for 

p. 270, 1. 16, col. 2, read for 

p. 270, I. 22, col. 2, read for 

p. 270, 1. 24, col. 2, read for 

p, 270, 1. 34, col. 1, read for 

p. 270, 1. 35, col. 2, read for 

p. 276, I. 16, col. 2, read sraiH for 

p. 277, 1. 3, col. 2, read ^ll- for *11. *11. 

p. 278, last line, col. 1, read ^1^ for ^FT 




SELECT OPINIONS 




Sylvain Levi : The Gaekwad’s Series is standing 
at the head of the many coUeetions now pub- 
lished in India. 

Asiatic Review, London : It is one of the best 
series issued in the East as regards the get up of 
the individual volumes as well as the able 
editorship of the series and separate works. 

Presidential Address, Patna Session of the Oriental 
Conference : Work of the same class is being 
done in Mysore , Travancore , Kashmir , Benares , 
and elsewhere, but the organisation at Baroda 
appears to lead. 

Indian Art and Letters, London; The scientific 
publications known as the “ Oriental Series” 
of the Maharaja Gaekwar are known to and 
highly valued by scholars in all parts of the 
world. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London: 
Thanks to enlightened patronage and vigor- 
ous management the “Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series ’Ms going from strength to strength. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt. ; The valuable Indian 
histories included in the “ Gaekwad’s Ori- 
ental Series” will stand as an enduring 
monument to the enlightened liberality of 
the Ruler of Baroda and the wisdom of his 
advisers. 

The Times Literary Supplement, London : These 
studies are a yaluable addition to Western 
learning and reflect great credit on the 


GAEKWAD’S ORIENTAL SERIES 


Critical editions of unprinted- and original' works of Oriental 
Literature^ edited by competent scholars, and published ' 
at the Oriental Institute, Bar oda 

L BOOKS PUBLISHED. 

Bs, A. 

L KiFyamImaihsa ( ) : a work on poetics, by 
Bajasekhara (880-920 A.D.) : edited by G. D. Dalai 
and B. Anantakrishna Sastry, 1916. Reissued, 1924. 

Third edition revised and enlarged by K. S. Rama- 
swami Shastri, 1934, pp. 52+314 . . . . 2-0 

2. Naranirayanananda ( ) : a poem on the 

Pauranic story of Arjuna and Krsna’s rambles on Mount 
Gimar, by Minister Vastupala: edited by C. D, Dalai and 

B. Anantakrishna Sastry, 1916, pp. 11+92+12. Out of print. 

3. Tarkasahgraha ( } : a work on Philosophy 

(refutation of Va^esika theory of atomic creation) by 
Anandajhaua or Anandagiri (13th century) : edited by 
T. M* Tripathi, 1917, pp. 36+142+13 , , Out of print. 

4. Farthaparakrama ( ) : a drama describing 

Arjuna’s recovery of the cows of King Virata, by 
Prahladanadeva, the founder of Paianpur: edited by 

C. D. Dalai, 1917, pp. 8+29 . . . , Out of print. 

5. Rastraudhavamsa an historical poem 

(Mahakavya) describing the history of the Bagulas of 
Maynragiri, from Bastraudha, the originator to 
Narayana Shah, by Budra Kavi (A.D. 1596) ; edited 
by Embar Ejcishnamaeharya with Introduction by 0. D. 

Dalai, 1917, pp. 24+128+4 .. .. Out of print. 

6. Lihganusasana : on Grammar, by Vamana 

(8th -9th century); edited by C. D. Dalai, 1918, 

pp. 9+24 . , .. .. Out of prints 

7. Vasantaviiasa a contemporary historical 

poem (Mahakavya) describing the life of Vastupala 
and the history of Gujarat, by Balachandrasuri 
(A.D. 1240) : edited by 0. D. Dalai, 1917, pp. 16+ 
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Bs., 1* 

8. BSpakasafka : -six dramas .bj, Yatsarajaj . 

Minister of Paramardideira; of Kalinjara' ■(12tli-13tli 
.centiirj) : edited by C. B. Dalai, 1918, pp. 12+191 

* Out of pfinU 

■ 9; Mohaparijaya ( ) ; an allegorical drama de- . ' 
scribing the overcoming of King Moha (Temptation), or , 

: the conversion of Kumarapala, the Chaliikya King of 
Gujarat, to Jainism, by Yasabpaia, an ofScer of King 
AJayadeva, son of Kumarapala (A.B. 1229 to 1232) : ,■ 
edited Muni Chaturvijayaji with Introdoction and 
Appendices by C. D. Baial, 1918, pp. 32+ 135+20. Oui of 'print. 

10. Hammiramadamardana t a drama glorify- 

ing the two brothers, Vastupala and Tejafipala, and their 
King Viradhavala of Bholka, by Jayasiiiihasiri : edited 
by C. D. Baial, 1920, pp. 15+98 ^ .. . . '2-0 

11. Udayasundarikatha ( ) : a Campfi, by 

Soddhala, a contemporary of and patronised by the 
three brothers, Chchittaraja, Nagarjiina, and Mum- 
muniraja, successive rulers of Konkan ; edited by 
G. B. Baial and Embar Krishnamacharya, 1920, 
pp. 10+158+7 *• ,v •• .. 2—4 

12. Mahavidyavidambana { ) : a work on 

Kyaya Philosophy, by Bhatta Vadindra (13th century) : 
edited by M. B. Telang, 1920, pp. 44+189+7 . . 2-8 

13. Fracinagurjarakavysangraba ( ) : a 

collection of old Gujarati poems dating from 12th 
to 15th centuries A.B. : edited by 0. B, Baial, 1920, 
pp. 140+30 •• •• •• «• 2—4 

14. Kumarapalapratibodha { f ) : a bio- 

graphical work in Prakrta, by Somaprabhacharva 
(A.B. 1195) : edited by Jinavijayaji, 1920, pp. 72+478 7-8 

15. Ganakarika { ) : a wwk on Philosophy' 

(Pasupata School), by Bhasarvajna (10th century) : 
edited by C. B. Baial, 1921, pp. 10+57 . . . . 1-4 

16. ' ■ Sangitamak a work on Music, 

by Narada: edited by M. B. Telang, 1920, pp. 16+64 

Out of prim, 

17. Kavindracarya List ( ) ; list of 

Sanskrit works in the collection of Kavindracarya, 
a Benares Pandit (1656 A.B.) : edited by B. Ananta- 
krishna Sastry, with a Foreword by Br. Ganganath 
Jha, 1921, pp. 20+34 , . , , . . 0-12 

18. Varahagrbyasutra ( ) ; Vedic ritual of the 

Yajurveda: edited by Br. B. Shamasastry, 1920, 


0-10 
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Es. A. 

19. Lekbapaddhati. ( ) : a coilection 'of ' models of 

State and private documents (Sth. to 15tli oentnries): 
edited by C. D. Dalai and G. K. SMgondekar, 1925, 

.pp. 11 4- ISO' ... 2-4), „ 

20. Bhavlsayattakalii. or Fancamikalia ) : a ' ' 

romance in Apabbramsa language, by Dhanapala (c. ' 

;12tli century) : edited by C. D. Dalai and Dr. P, D. 

. Qune, 1923, pp. 69+148+174 .. .. . 6~0'- 

21. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Palm -leaf and Im-, 

portant Paper MSS. .in the Bhandars at Jessal- 
mere ( ), compiled: by ' C. D. 

Dalai and edited by L. B. Gandhi, 192S, pp. 70+101 . . S-4 

22. Parasoramakalpasutra ( ) j a work on 

Tantra, with the commentary of Eamesvara : edited 
by A. Mahadeva Sastry, 1923, pp. 23+390. Out of prini.. 

23. Nityotsava ( ^ ) : a supplement to the Parasurama- 

kalpasutra by Umanandanatha : edited by A. Mahadeva 
Sastry, 1923. Second revised edition by Trivikrama 
Tirtha, 1930, pp. 22+252 «. .. .. 5-0 

24. Tantrarahasya : a work on the Prabhakara 

School of Purvamimamsa, by Ramanujacarya : edited 
by Dr. E. Shamasastry, 1923, pp. 15+84. , Out of prints 

25. 32. Samarahgana ( wcrw^ ) : a work on architecture, 

town-planning, and engineering, by King Bhoja of Dhara 
(llth century): edited by T. Ganapati Shastri, 2 vois., 
voL I, 1924, pp, 39+290 (out of print) ; vol. II, 

1925, pp. 16+324 . . . . . . . . 10-0 

26,41. Sadhanamala a Buddhist Tantric 

text of rituals, dated 1165 A.D., consisting of 312 
small works, composed by distinguished writers : 
edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya. Illustrated. 2 vols., 

' vol. I, 1925, pp. 23+342 ; vol. II, 1928, pp. 183+295 14-0 

27, 96. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Central 

Library, Baroda : 12 vols., vol. I 

(Veda, Vedalaksana, and Upanisads), compiled by G. K. 
Shrigondekar and K. S. Ramaswami Shastri, with a 
Preface by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, 1925, pp. 28+264; 
vol. II (Srauta Sutras and Prayogas), compiled by K. S. 
Ramaswami Shastri, 1942, pp. 18+95 (folia) +301 . . 12-4 

28, 84. Minasollasa or Abhilaf itarthacintamani { 

) : an encyciopasdic work treating of one hundred 
difierent topics connected with the Royal household 
and the Royal court, by Somesvaradeva, a Chalukya 
king of the 12th century : edited by G. K. Shrigondekar, 

3 Yok., voL I, 1925, pp. 18+146; vol. II, 1939, 
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29. Naia¥ilasa a drama ' Bamaciiaiidi’asuri, 

pupil of Hemachandrasuri, describing the Pauranika , 
story of Nala and Damayanti : edited by G. K. 
.Slirigondekar.and L. B. Gandhi^ 1926, pp. 40+91 , . . ,2-4 

SO, SI. , Tattvasaftgraha a BuddMst plailo- 

sopblcal work of tlie 8tb century, b}’ Santaraksita, 
witli, Panjika by Ms disciple 'KamalaMa: edited , by • 
'Pandit Embar ' Krisbnamacbarya, with a Foreword 
■ 'bv ' Br-. B. '■ Bbattacbarwa, ■■ 2 vols., 1926, ¥oL I, 
pp.: 157+80+582'; ^ 24-0 

33, 34. .Mirat-i-Ahmadi {fwKT^-^-'^wft>: 'by 'Aii Mubam- 
mad Kban, tbe last Mogbul Bewail of Guja»rat: 
edited in tbe original Persian by S 3 ^ed Nawab All, 

2 vols., illustrated, vol. I, 1926, pp. 416 ; vol, II, 1928, 
pp. 632 . . . . . . . . . . 19-8 

35. Manavagrbyasotra { ) * a work on Vedic 

ritual of tbe Yajurveda with tbe Bbasya of Astavakra : 
edited by Eamakrisbna Harsbaji Sastri, with a Preface 
by B. 0. Lele, 1926, pp. 40+264 .. .. 5-0 

36,68. Natyasastra of Bharata with tbe com* 

mentary of Abbinavagupta of Kashmir: edited hj 
M, Ramakrisbna Kavi, 4 vols., vol. I, illustrated, 

1926, pp. 27+397 {out of print); vol. II, 1934, 

pp. 23+25+464 .. .. .. .. 5-0 

37. Apabhramsakavyatrayi ( ) i consisting of 

three works, tbe Carcari, Upadesarasayana, and 
Kalasvarupakulaka, by Jinadatta Suri (12th century), 
with commentaries: edited by L. B. Gandhi, 1927, 
pp. 124+115 .. .. ,, .. 4-0 

38. Nyayapravesa Part I (Sanskrit Text): on 

Buddhist Logic of Dinnaga, with commentaries of 
Haribbadra Suri and Parsvadeva: edited by A. B. 
Dbruva, 1930, pp. 39+104 , . . . ^ Out of print, 

39. Nyayapravesa Part II (Tibetan Text): 

edited with introduction, notes, appendices, etc. by 
Vidbusekhara Bbattacbaryya, 1927, pp. 27+67 . , 1-8 

40. Advayavajrasangraha ( ) : consisting of 

twenty short works on Buddhism, by Advayavajra : 
edited by Haraprasad Sastri, 1927, pp. 39+68 . . 2-0 

42, 60. Kalpadrukosa ( ) : standard work on 

Sanskrit Lexicography, by Kesava : edited by Ram- 
avatara Sbarma, with an index by Shrikant Sharma, 

2 vols., vol. I (text), i92Sj pp, 64+485 ; voL II (index)' 
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4S, Mirat-i-Alimacii Supplement 

by All Muhammad lOian. Translated ' into ' English ' 
from the original Persian by^ C. N. Seddon and' Syed 
Nawab All. Illustrated. 'Corrected reissue, 1928, 
pp. 15+222 .. 6-8 

44. Two Vajrayaiia Works : comprising ' 

Prajiiopayaviniscayasiddhi of Anahgavajra and Jnana- 
siddhi of Indrabhuti : edited by Dr, B. Bhattacharyya, 

■ 1929, pp. 21 + 118 ■ .. • , .. 

45. BliSvapraka^ana of Saradatanaya, "a ' 

work' ;on Dramaturgy , and- Rasa (A.D. 1 175-1' 250) : 
edited by YadugM Yatiraja and K. S. Ramaswami 
Shastri, 1929, pp. 98+410 .. .. 7-0 

46. Rimacarita of Abhinanda, Court poet : 

of Haravarsa, probably the same as Devapala of the 
Pala Dynasty of Bengal (c. 9th century A.D.) : edited 
by K. S. Ramaswami Shastri, 1929, pp. 29+467 . . 7-8 

47. Nanjarajayasobhusana ( : by Nrsiiiiha- 

kavi alias Abbinava Kalidasa, a work on Sanskrit 
Poetics relating to the glorification of Nanjaraja, son of 
Virabbupa of Mysore: edited by E. Krisbnamacharya, 

1930, pp. 47+270 . . .. . . .. 5-0 

48. Natyadarpana {«rT^^w^): on dramaturgy, by 

Ramaoaiidra Suri with bis own commentary : edited 
by L. B. Gandhi and G. K* Sbrigondekar, 2 vois., 
vol. I, 1929, pp. 28+228 .. .. V* 4-8 

49. Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from Chinese 

Sources ( )j containing the English 
translation of Satdsastra of Aryadeva, Tibetan test and 
English translation of V igraha-vyavartanl of Hagarjuna 
and the re-translation into Sanskrit from Chinese of 
Updyahrdaya and Tarkasdstra: edited by Giuseppe 
Tucci, 1930, pp. 30+40+32+77+89+91 . . 9-0 

50. Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement : 

Persian text giwing an account of Gujarat, by Aii 
Muhammad Khan : edited by Syed Nawab Ali, 1930, 

pp. 254 * . . . . . . . 6-0 

51,77. Trlsastisalakapurusacaritra 

of Hemacandra : translated into English with copious 
notes by Dr. Helen M. Johnson, 4 vols., vol. I 
(Adlsvaracaritra), 1931, pp. 19+530, illustrated; 
vol. II, 1937, pp, 22+396 . . . • . . 26-0 

52, Dapdaviveka { ) : a comprehensive Penal Cod© 
of the ancient Hindus by Vardbamana of the i5th 
centurv A.D. : edited by Kamala Krishna Smrtitirtha, 
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53„: Tatliigataiiitiyaka or Gahyasaniija (fU’TOisi):, 
the earliest and the most aiithoritatlTe work of the, 

Tantra School of the Buddhists . '{3rd century : 

edited by I)r..Bv Bhattacharyya, 1931, pp, 39+210 ' . . 4-4 

54, . Jayakliyasamlilta . ( ) : an authoritative 
, , Pancaratra work of the 5th century A.B, : edited .by 
■ Pandit E. Krishiiamacharya of Vadtal, with a Eoreworc! 
by Br. B, Bhattacharyya, 1931, pp. 7S+47+454 . . .12-0^ 

55. Kivf ilankarasirasamgraha ( ) : of 

Udbhata .with the commentary, probably, the same 
as Udbhataviveka, of Rajanaka Tilaka (llth century 
■A.B.): edited by IC. S. Ramaswami Shastri, 1931, 
pp. 48+62 ; .. .. 2--0 

56. ' Parananda Sutra ( ) : . an ancient Tantric 

work of the Hindus in Sutra form : edited by Swam! 
Trivikraima Tirtha, with a Foreword by Dr. B. Bhatta- 
charyya, 1931, pp. 30+106 . . . , . . 3-8 

57,69. Alisan-ut-Tawarikli : history 

of the Safawi Period of Persian History, 15th and 16th 
centuries, by Hasani-Runilu : edited by 0. N. Seddon, 

2 Yois. (Persian text and translation in English), 
voL I, 1932, pp. 36+510 ; voL H, 1934, pp. 15+301 . . 19-8 

58. Padmananda Mahakavya ( ) : giving the 

life-history of Rsabhadeva, the first Tirthankara of 
the Jainas, by Amarachandra Kavi of the 13th 
century : edited by H. R, Kapadia, 1932, pp. 99+667 14-0 

59. Sabdaratnasamanvaya ( ) : an interesting 

lexicon of the Nanartha class in Sanskrit, compiled 
by the Mjaratha King Sahaji of Tanjore: edited by 
Vittbala Sastri, with a Foreword by Dr. B. Bhatta- 
oharyya, 1932, pp. 31+605 . . . . . , 11-0 

61,91, Saktisangama Tantra comprising 

four books on Kali, Tara, Sundari, and Chhinnamasta : 
edited by Dr, B. Bhattacharyya, 4 vois., voL I, 
Kalikhanda, 1932, pp. 13+179; voL II, Tarakhanda, 

1941, pp. *12+271 .. .. .. 5-8 

62. Prajnaparamitas {vwrwfTfwr): commentaries on the 

Prajnaparamita, a Buddhist philosophical W'ork : 
edited by Giuseppe Tucci, 2 vois., vol. I, Abhi- 
samayaiankaraloka of Haribhadra, 1932, pp. 55+589 12-0 

63. Tarikb»i-Mufoarakhshahi { con- 

temporary account of the kings of the Saiyyid Dynasty 
of Delhi : translated into English from original Persian 
by Kamal Krishna Basu, with a Foreword by Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, 1932, pp. 13+299 . . . . 7-8 

64. Siddhantabindu r on Vedanta philosophy, 

by Madhusudana Sarasva^i with the commentary of 
Pumsottama : edited by P. C. Divanji, 1933, 
pp. 142+93+306 4 . . . . . li-0 
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65. ' IstasiddM . on ■ Vedanta pMiosopliy, by 

Vimnktatnia, disciple of Avyayatma, with the author's ■ 
own commentary: edited by M. Hiriyanna; 1933, 
pp. 36+697 ■ .. 14-.0 

66. 70, 73. , SMbara-Bhasya ( ),: on the Mimamsa, 

Sutras of Jaimini: translated into English by 
Br, Ganganath Jiia, in 3 Yois., 1933-1936, voL I, 
pp. 15+705; voL 11, pp. 20+708; voL III/ pp. 28+ 

1012 .. ■ _ 48-0 

67. Sanskrit Texts from Bali ( ) : comprising 

religious and other texts recovered from the islands of 
Java and Bali : edited by Sylvain Levi, 1933, 
pp. 35+112 ■ .... ■ ‘V. ' ■ ■ .. 8-8 

71. Marayapa Sataka ( ) ; a devotional poem 

by Vidyakara with the commentary of Pitambara : 
e^ted by Shrikant Sharma, 1935, pp. 16+91 . 2-0 

72. Rajadbarma-Kaustubha ) : an elaborate 

Smrti work on Pvajadharma, by Anantadeva: edited 
by kamala Krishna Smrtitirtha, 1935, pp. 30+506 , , 10-0 

74. Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic Languages ( 

) : translated into English from Portuguese 
by A. X. Soares, 1936, pp. 125+520 . . .. 12-0 

76. Nayakaratna a commentary on the 

Nyayaratnamaia of Parthasarathi Misra by Ramanuja of 
the Prabhakara School : edited by K. S. Eamaswami 
Shastri, 1937, pp. 69+346 . . . . . . 4-8 

76, A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhan- 
dars at Pattan ( ) : edited from 
the notes of the late C. D. Dalai by L. B. Gandhi, 

2 vols., vol. I, 1937, pp. 72+498 . . . . 8-4) 

78. Gapitatilaka ( ) : of Sripati with the com- 

mentary of Shphatilaka, a non- Jain work on 
Arithmetic with a Jain commentary : edited by H. R. 
Kapadia, 1937, pp. 81 + 116 . . . . . . 4-0 

79. The Foreign Vocabulary of the Quran ( f ) : 

showing the extent of borrowed words in the sacred 
text : compiled by Arthur Jeffery, 1938, pp. 15+311 . . 12-0 

80, 83, Tattvasangraha ( cfwuf^ ) : of Santarak^ita with 

the commentary of Kamala^ila : translated into English 
by Dr, Ganganath Jha, 2 vols., vol. 1, 1937, pp. 8+739 ; 
vol, II, 1939, pp. 12+854 , , , . . , 37-0 

81, Haihsa-vilisa (’fwftww) ; of Hamsa Mitthu: on 

mystic practices and worship : edited by Swami 
Trivikrama Tirtha and Hathibhai Shastri, 1937, 
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S2. Siktiiiiwktavali on' Aiitiioiogy, of 

Jallmria, a contemporary ' of King' Knsna of the 
Northern Yldava Djmasty (A.D* 1247): edited by E» 

: Krislinamacharya, 1938, pp. 66+463+85 . . . , ii-O 

85. Brtiaspati ■ Sinirt! a. reeoiistmeted text 

'of the now lost work of Brhaspati: edited b.y K. V. 
.Rangaswami .Aiyangar, 1941,; pp. 186+546 .. lo-O 

86. Parama-Samliita { )' : an authoritative work 

of the Paficharatra system. : edited by S. EMs'hiiaswami 
Aiy.aBgar, 1 940, ;pp. ■ 45+208+230 . .. . 8-CI 

'87. . Tattvopap.iava (w^tow.)': .a' masterly criticism of' the : 
opinions of the prevailing PhilosopMeal Schools by, 
Jayarasi.: edited by Sukhalalji Sanghavi and R. ■ C.. 

Parikh, 1940, pp. 21 + 144 . 4-43 

88. Anekantajayapataka of Haribhadra 

Suri (8th century A.B.) with his own commentary and 
'Jippaimka by Municliandra, the Guru of Vadideva 
Suri: edited by H, R, Kapadia, in 2 vols., vol. I, 1940, 
pp. 32+404 .. .. .. .. 10-0 

89. Sastradipika (wmftfwr): a well-known Mimamsa 

work: the Tarkapada translated into English by D. 
Venkatramiah, 1940, pp. 29+264 . . . , 5-0 

90. Sekoddesatika a Buddhist ritualistic 

work of Naropa describing the Abhi§eka or the initiation 
of the disciple to the mystic fold : edited by Dr. Mario 
GarelH, 1941, pp. 35+78 . . . . . . 2-8 

92, 98. Krtyakalpataru : of Lak^midhara, Minister 

of King Govindacandra of Kanauj ; one of the earliest 
Law Digests : edited by K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, 

10 vols., vol. V, Dana-Kanda, 1941, pp. 16+129+415 ; 
voL VIII, Tirtha-viveoana-kanda, 1943 (shortly) . . 17-0 

93. Madhavanaia-Kamakandala ( ) : a 

romance in old Western Rajasthani by Ganapati, 
a Kayastha from Amod : edited by M. R. Majumdar, 
in 2 vols,, vol. I, 1942, pp, 13+5+509 .. . . iO-0 

94. Tarkabhasa a work on Buddhist Logic, by 

Mok§akara Gupta of the Jagaddala monastery : edited 
with a Sanskrit commentary by Embar Krishna- 
macharya, 1942, pp. 7+114 . . . . . , 2-0 

95. Alaihkaramahodadhi ( ) s on Sanskrit 

Poetics composed by Narendraprablxa Suri at the 
request of Minister Vastupala in 1226 A.D. : edited 
by L. B. Gandhi, 1942, pp. 45+418 (with 2 plates) . . 7-8 
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97. An Alphabetjcal List of^SS. in the Oriental Insti- 
tute, Baroda ( ) : compiled from the exist- 
ing' card catalogue by Baghavan Nambiyar, 2 vols., 
yoL I, 1942, pp. 124-742 . . . . . " 9-0 

99. ViYida Gintamani (fwT^f%r^T5?ftT): of VachaspatiMi^ra: 
an authoritative Smrti work on the. Hindu Law of 
Inheritance : translated into English, by Sir Ganganath 
Jha, 1943, pp. 284348 . . " . . ' . . 10-4 


II. BOOKS IN. THE'.PBESS. 

1. Natyasastra edited by M. Eamakrishna 

Kavi, 4 vols., vol. III. 

2. ' Ovadasaranayacakra i an '' .ancient 

polemical treatise of Mallavadi Suri with a commentary 
by Simhasuri Gani : edited by Caturvijayaji. 

3. Krtyakalpataru ( ) : of Laksmidhara, Minister 

of King Govindacbandra of Kanauj : edited by K. V. 
Bangaswami Aiyangar, vols. I-IV. 

4. Anekantajayapataka : of Haribhadra 

Suri (c. 1120 A.D.) with his own commentary and 
Tippanaka b}^ Munichandra, the Guru of Vadideva 
Suri : edited by H. E-. Kapadia, in 2 vols., voi. II. 

5. Samrat Siddhanta ( ) ; the well-known 

work on Astronomy of Jagannatha Pandit : critically 
edited with numerous diagrams by Kedar Nath, 
Bajjyotisi. 

6. Vimalaprabha ( ) : the commentary on the 

Kalacakra Tantra and an important work of the 
Kalacakra School of the Buddhists : edited by Giuseppe 
Tucci. 

7. Aparajitaprcclia ( ) : a voluminous work 

on architecture and fine-arts : edited by P. A, Mankad. 

8. Farasurama Kalpa Sutra { ) : a work on 

Hindu Tantra, with commentary by Eame^vara: second 
revised edition by Sakarlal Shastri. 

9. Hetubindutika commentary of Arcafa on 

the famous work of '"Dharmakirti on Buddhist logic : 
edited from a single MS. discovered at Pattan by 
Sukhalalji Sanghavi. 

10. Gurjararasavali collection of several 

old Gujarati Basas: edited by B. K. Thakore, M. D. 
Desai, and M. 0. Modi. 
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11. , A Critical Index to the English translation of Sliahara- 

Bliasya by Ganganath Jha, prepared 1 \y Br, ITinesha 
: Mishra..' 

12. . 'Saktisaegama Tantra : c*om]_? rising four 

books' -, on Kail, Tara, Sniidarl, and Cliiiimiaiiiastri : 
edited, -by Br. B. Bhattaclum^ya, 4 rols., vol. Ill, 
Siindar! Klianda. 

1 S . DhSrtasvimi Biiasy a on the Sraiita Siitra of .Apastainba 
edited by Chhinnaswami Shastri, ¥oL I. 


Ill, BOOKS UNDER PREPARATION. 

1. Upantsat-Sangralia ( ) : a collection of 

unpublished Upani^ads: edited by Shastri Gajanan 
Shambhu Sadhale. 

2. Saktisangama Tantra : comprising four 

books on Kail, Tara, Sundari, and Chhinnamasta : 
edited by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, 4 vols., voL IV, 

3. Natyadarpana ( ) : introduction in Sanskrit on 

the Indian drama, and an examination of the problems 
raised by the text, by L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols., voL II. 

4. Krtyakalpataru ( ) : one of the earliest 

Nibandha .works of Lak^nddhara : edited by K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, 8 vols., vols. VMT[II. 

5. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 

Institute, Baroda ( ) : compiled 
by the Library Staff, 12 vols., voi. Ill {Smrti MSS.). 

6. Manasollasa ( ) : or Abhiiasitarthacintamani : 

edited by G. K. Shrigondekar, 3 vols., voi. III. 

7. Nitikalpataru the famous Niti work of 

K§emendra : edited by K. M. Panikkar. 

8. Ghhakkammuvaeso ( ) : an Apabhramsa work 

of the Jains containing "'didactic religious teachings: 
edited by L. B, Gandhi. 

9. Ni§pannayogambara Tantra { ) : de- 

scribing a large number of mandalas or magic circles 
and numerous deities : edited by Dr, B. Bhattacharyya. 

10." Basatin-i-Salatin' a contem- 

porary account of the Sultans of Bijapur : translated 
into English by M. A. Kazi and Dr. B, Bhattacharyya. 
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11. Madana Matiamava a Smrti work 

principally dealing with the doctrine of Karnia¥ipaka ^ 

, composed _ during the reign of Mandhata, son' of ' 
Madanapala : edited by Embar Krishnamacharya. 

12. Trlsasttsalakapurnsacaritra of ■ 

Hemacandra: translated into English by Dr. Helen 
Johnson, 4 vols'., vols. III-IV. 

13. MatangaYrtti ( ) : a commentary on the Matahga 

Parame^vara Tantra by Eamakantha Bhatta: edited 
by Jogendranath Bagchi. 

14. Ann" BMsya a 'standard work of the 

Suddhadvaita School : translated into English by G. H. 
Bhatt. 

1'5. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhan- 
dars at Pattan ( ) s edited from 
the notes of the late 0. D. Dalai by L. B. Gandhi, 

2 vois., voL II. 

16. An Alphabetical List of MSS. in the Oriental Insti- 

tute, Baroda ( ) : compiled from the exist- 
ing card catalogue by Baghavan Nambiyar, 2 vols., 
voL n. 

17. NatyaSastra of Bharata with the com- 

mentary of Abhinava Gupta: second revised edition 
by K. S. Eamaswami Shastri, vol. I. 

18. NatyaSastra (sn^W) : of Bharata with the com- 

mentary of Abhinava Gupta: edited by M. Rama- 
krishna Kavi, 4 vols., vol. lY. 

19. Bhojanakutuhala on the methods of 

preparing different dishes and ascertaining their food 
value written by Raghunatha Suri, disciple of 
Anantadeva in the 17th century A.D. : edited by 
Ananta Yajneswar Shastri Dhupkar. 

20. Rasasangraha { ) ; a collection of 14 old Gujarati 

Rasas, composed in the 15th and 16th centuries: 
edited by M. R. Majumdar. 

21. Farasikakosasangraha ( w ) : a collection 

of four Persian Sanskrit lexicons: edited by E. M. 
Zaveri and M. R. Majumdar. 

22. Shivaji Gharitra : a Sanskrit account of King Sambhaji : 

edited by D. Y. Potdar. 

23. Rihia of Ibn Batuta: translated into English with 

critical notes by Dr. Agha Mehdi, 

24. Mirat“i“Ahmadi : the Persian text translated into 

English by Dr. Syed Mujtaba Ah, 2 vols. 

For further particulars please communicate 
with — 

The Dieeotok, 

Oriental Institute^ Baroda, 
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THl GASKWAB^S STUDIES IM, .EELIGION AMB 

PHILOSOPHY. 


Bs. A. 

The Goiaparative Stwdy of Eellgioiis: [Contents: 

Ij tlie'Bomrces and nature of religious truth. super- 
■ , natural heingSj good and bad.' III5 the soul, its nature, 
origin, and destiny. IV, sin- and suffering, salvation 
and redemption. V, religious practices. VI, thC' emo- 
tional . attitude .and religious ideals]: by A,lba,n G. 
Widgery, M.A., 1922 ' . . , . . ' , * ,15-4 


Goods, and , Bads : being the .substance of a series of 
talks and discussions with H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwad , 
ofBaroda. [Contents : introduction. I, physical values. 

II, InteEectual .values. Ill, esthetic .values. IV, 
moral value. V, religious value. VI, the good life,, its ■ 
unity 'and attainment] : by Alban G. Widgery,' M,.A., 

1920. (Library edition Bs. 5) . , .. 3-0 


3: Immortality and other Essays : [Contents: I, philo- 
sophy and life. II, immortality. Ill, moralit}^ and 
religion. IV, Jesus and modern culture. V, the 
psychology of Christian motive. VI, free Catholicism 
and non-Christian Religions. VII, Metzsche and 
Tolstoi on Morality and Religion. VIII, Sir Oliver 
Lodge on science and religion. IX, the value of con- 
fessions of faith. X, the idea of resurrection. XI, 
religion and beauty. XII, religion and history. 

XIII, principles of reform in religton] : by Alban G, 
Widgery, M.A., 1919. (Cloth Rs. 3) . . . 2-0 


4. Confutation of Atheism : a translation of the Hadis4- 
Ealila or the tradition of the Mjirobalan Fruit : trans- 
lated by Vah Mohammad Chhanganbhai Momin, 1918 . . 0-14 


Conduct of Royai 'Servants ■ being a collection of verses 
from the Viramitrodaya with their translations in 
English, Gujarati, and Marathi: bv B. Bhattaeharvva, 
M.A.. Ph.T), .. 


0-0 


SElllSG AGENTS OF THE GAEKWAD’S ORIENTAL SERIES 


■ England] 

Messrs. Ltizac & Co., 46,. Great litisseli Street. ■ London, 

Messrs. Artliiir Probsthalti,. 41, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 1. . 

.Messrs.* Bell & ..Co,, 13 &■ 30, Trinity Street, 

Cambridge. 

Calcutta 

Messrs. The Book Go., Ltd., 4/3,. College Square. 

Messrs* Thacker Spink & Go., 3, Esplanade East. 


Benares City 

GhowMiamba Sanskrit Series Office, Post Box No. 8, 
Benares. 

Messrs. Braj Bhnsan Bas & Go*, 40/5, Thathari Bazar* 

Lahore 

Messrs*. Mehrchand Lachmandass, Sanskrit, Book Depot., 
Said Mitha Street. 

Messrs. Motilal Banarstdass, Punjab Sanskrit Book 
Depot, Said Mitha Street. 

Bombay 

Messrs*' Taraporevala ' & Sons, Kitab Mahal, Hornby 
Road. 

Messrs. Gopal Narayan & Co., Kalbadevi Road. 
Messrs* N. M. Tripathi & Go., Kalbadevi Road. 
Saraswati Pustak Bhandar, Gnlalwadi, Fort. 

Poona 

Oriental' Book .Supply Agency, 15, Shnkrawar Peth..: ' 



Baroda 

thavale, Bookseller, Raopnra, 


